Vol. I. 


For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is Liberty. 

Formerly the price of Liberty was eternal vigilance, 
but now it can be had for fifty cents a year. 

Individuals on becoming adults gain their free- 
dom. Are nations never to attain their majority? 

The effect of one-half of our laws is to make crimi- 
nals; the purpose of the other half is to punish them. 

Holding a monopoly, the banker is the worst 
enemy of the human race, being its chief despoiler; 
without that monopoly, he is its best friend, being 
its greatest civilizer. 

It is needless to call attention to the style of our 
head, It was designed by Mr. Ipsen, 18 Post Office 
Square, Boston, who, catching with artistic insight 
the true spirit of our purpose, has produced what 
every epicure in typography must pronounce a 
triumph of genius and a real work of art, remarkable 
for its originality, vigor, simplicity, and strange grace. 

Liberty takes pleasure and pride in its ability to 
present to the readers of its first issue the first authen- 
tic likeness published in America of the most famous 
and heroic of that little Russian band styled by the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” an “ army of avenging angels,” 
Sophie Peroyskaya. We reproduce it from a photo- 
graph privately forwarded to us from a number dis- 
tributed at the London revolutionary congress, and 
can answer for its accuracy as a representation of 
the features of that noble girl. From time to time, as 
occasion offers, we shall print other portraits of various 
heroes and heroines of revolution and radicalism. 

The arrival of Leo Hartmann in America is a not- 
able event in the history of progress, his mission one 
with which all friends of Liberty must sympathize, 
and his self-introduction by a letter to the“ New York 
Herald” giving a true and detailed account of the 
Moscow mine conspiracy, one of the most thrilling, 
absorbing, dramatic, and convincing newspaper arti- 
cles ever printed. ‘The latter shows him as a fine 
writer, an heroic worker, a grand man. Liberty ex- 
tends to him its most cordial salutation and right 
hand of fellowship, and hopes, if he visits Boston, to 
welcome him in person, when it will do all in its 
power to aid him and his good cause. 

It may be well to state at the outset that this 
journal will be edited to suit its editor, not its readers, 
He hopes that what suits him will suit them; but, if 
not, it will make no difference. No subscriber, or 
body of subscribers, will be allowed to govern his 
course, dictate his policy, or prescribe his methods. 
Liberty is published for the very definite purpose 


of spreading certain ideas, and no claim will be ad- 


mitted, on any pretext of freedom of speech, to waste 
its limited space in hindering the attainment of that 
object. We are not afraid of discussion, and shall do 
what we can to make room for short, serious, and 
well-considered objections to our views. But propa- 
gandism through the press ds an expensive luxury, 
and it costs us too much to strike the many blows we 
have to give to warrant us in furnishing our opponents 
the hard-earned facilities of returning them. 
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LIBERTY'S MARTYRED HEROINE. 


HANGED APRIL 15, 1881, 
For Helping to Rid the World of a Tyrant. 
3 from her high estate she neoph, . 


maiden, 
Awa by the ley S Veſer kop kept * 
Bad watch, and walted morn; 
And peasants say that whero the slept 
The new moon dipped her horn. 
Yet on and on, through shoreless snows 
Stretched tow'rd the great north Pole, 
The foulest wrong the good God know: 
Rolle as dark rivers roll. 
While never once for all these woes 
Upspeaks one human soul. 


Bhe tolled, she tany 2 the peasants taught 


Inspired with her lofty fy thought, y 
up and sought to be, 
What God at the creation wrought, 
A man! God-like and free. 
Yet e'er before him yawn the black 
Siberian mines! And oh, 
‘The knout upon the bare white back! 
The blood upon the anow! 
The gaunt wolves, close upon the track, 
t o'er the fallen so! 


And this that one might wear a crown 
Snatched from a stran sire! 
And thie es tro might mock or frown, 
From thrones climbing higher, 
rricide tooks down 


Yet on, benoath N north star, 
Like some Jost, th 
That long line stretches bine! and far 
yor buried by haere p= 
nà great m 0 orur 
„But God aita ita pitying. x 


The storm burst forth! From out that storm 
The clean, red lightning 106 
And lo, a prostrate royal form! 
Like any blood, his crept 
Down through the snow, all amoking warm, 
And. ‘Alexander slept 
Yea, one tes ae, for tons ud 
One red spot in the snow 
For one long damning line of red; 
ile exiles endless go 
The babe at breast, the Bede head 
Bowed . and 8 77 sot 
And did a woman di 
‘Then build hor age . 
That all may on her foreh 
Her martyr’s right to die! 
Ring Cossack round on rors} steed! 
Now 7 ber to the sky 
tree! From pa the black hood shines 
A light few look upon! 
Poor exile, see! Tron d; dark deep mines, 
Your star at burst of dawn! 
A thud! a creak of hangman's lines 
A frail shape jerked and drawn! 
The czar is dead; the woman dead, 
About her neck a cord. 


mal Jord! 
at woman dead, 
Than this new livin 


Joaquim MILLER. 
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About Progressive People. 


Henry George, the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” has 
returned to San Francisco. 

With the death of his son, Sir Percy Shelley, the poet will, 
in common with Byron, have no descendant of his name. 

Jefferson Davis denies that he ever uttered or indorsed the gen 
timent that “slavery is the corner-stone of the Confederacy,” 

Wendell Phillips is called by the “ Boston Post“ “ the white- 
haired instigator of assassination, who preaches anarchy even 
ata literary feast.” 

Mr. Patrick Egan bas purchased the “ Dublin Irishman,” 
thus placing all the national journals in Ireland under the 
control of the Land League. 

Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell has two brothers, one of whom 
is a cotton planter in Georgia and a Land Leaguer, while the 
other, who owns an estate in Kilkenny, Ireland, is a strong 
Conservative. 

A life-size marble bust of Gerrit Smith has been presented 
to the Oneida Historical Society of Utica, the late philanthro- 
pist’s birthplace, by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y. 

General Garibaldi has accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Cincinnati Unione e Fratellanza Italiana. Heis eager for 
a world's fair in Rome, and almost daily writes a letter urging 
the project on influential friends. 

Jefferson Davis is certainly under obligation to Mr. James C. 
Derby Brooklyn. who snggested his history ayd went to 
New Orleans, foñthe house of D. Appleton & Co., to negotiate 
with him for it. He will make out of it $100,000 

A movement is on foot in England to raise a fund by which 
Johann Most may be compensated for his imprisonment. 
The testimonial is to be presented at a banquet on the day the 
prisoner leaves jail. A portrait of Most was one of the prizes 
offered for competition by a Chicago shooting club on the 
Sist ult. 

Theodore F. Cuno, a prominent Brooklyn Socialist, member 
of the Spread-the-Light Club, and attaché of the“ New York 
Staats Zeitung,” was assaulted recently in Brooklyn, but only 
slightly injared, by a German beer-seller, Louis Froelich, one 
of whose quarrels Mr. Cuno, in his capacity of reporter, was 
engaged in investigating. 

Lord Kimberley has been converted to Land Reform. Speak- 
ing recently at Wymondham, he advocated the abolition of 
all laws impeding the free distribution of landed property, the 
repeal of the law of primogeniture, and — although on this 
point he was not very sanguine — additional security for the 
capital which tenants invest in their holdings. 

The Russian ambassador at Berne lately paid a high com- 
pliment to Prince Kropotkine in telling an interviewer that he 
considered him the most dangerous man in Switzerland, adding 
that he bad spent a large fortune in fomenting revolution, and 
that his sincerity and ability render it highly desirable that he 
should be closely watched. Prince is one of the 
editors of “ Le Revolte,“ quoted from in another column. 

The first number of a weekly journal called . Victor-Hugo ™ 
recently appeared in Paris. To the application of the editors 
for permission to use his name as a title, the great poet re- 
Tre Guages as follows :— 

vorty to the fine youth of which 
. — are 11er, re ey N — — have in your souls — Duty, Con- 
science, desire for the „ love of the beautiful; 
and if you e my name a standard, take it: I give it 
to you you. 
Your friend, Victor Hvoo. 

In France the expulsion law hangs, like the sword of Damo- 
cles, over the heads of foreign agitators. Paule Minck, a 
Polish lady resident in France, and one of Louise Michel's 
nearest friends, who spends the major part of her time in 
socialistic agitation, and recently served a short term in a Mar- 
seilles prison for participating in a meeting to protest against 
the execution of Hessy Helfmann, lately received a polite in- 
timation from the police of Paris, that, if she did not cease 
disturbing the public order, the law of expulsion would be 
enforced upon her. Nothing daunted, she has sent a letter to 
M. Constans, the minister of the interior, announcing tbat, 
to baffle her unchivalrous persecutors, she has determined to 
change her nationality by marrying a Frenchman. 
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A. free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Faculties who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Pxovpnon, 


Our Purpose. 

Liserty enters the field of journalism to speak 
for herself because she finds no one willing to speak 
for her. She hears no voice that always champions 
her; she knows no pen that always writes in her 
defence; she sees no hand that is always lifted to 
avenge her wrongs or vindicate her rights. Many 
claim to speak in her name; but few really under- 
stand her, Still fewer have the courage and the 
opportunity to consistently fight for her. Her battle, 
then, is her own to wage and win. She accepts it 
fearlessly, and with a determined spirit. 

Her foe, Authority, takes many shapes, but, broadly 
speaking, her enemies divide themselves into three 
classes: first, those who abhor her both as a means 
and as an end of progress, opposing her openly, 
avowedly, sincerely, consistently, universally; sec- 
ond, those who profess to believe in her as a means 
of progress, but who accept her only so far as 
they think she will subserve their own selfish inter- 
ests, denying her and her blessings to the rest of the 
world; third, those who distrust her as a means of 
progress, believing in her only as an end to be ob- 
tained by first trampling upon, violating, and gut- 
raging her. These three phases of opposition to 
Liberty are met in almost every sphere of thought 
and human activity. Good representatives of the 
first are seen in the Catholic Church and the Russian 
autocracy; of the second, in the Protestant Church 
and the Manchester school of politics and political 
economy ; of the third, in the atheism of Gambetta 
and the socialism of Karl Marx. 

Through these forms of authority another line of 
demarcation runs transversely, separating the divine 
from the human; or, better still, the religious from 
the secular. Liberty’s victory over the former is 
well-nigh achieved. Last century Voltaire brought 
the authority of the supernataral into disrepute. 
The Church has been declining ever since. Her 
teeth are drawn, and though she seems still to show 
here and there vigorous signs of life, she does so in 
the violence of the death-agony upon her, and soon 
her power will be felt no more. It is human author- 
ity that hereafter is to be dreaded, and the State, its 
organ, that in the future is to be feared. Those who 
have lost their faith in gods only to put it in govern- 
ments; those who have ceased to be Church-worship- 
pers only to become State-worshippers; those who 
have abandoned pope for king or czar, and priest for 
president or parliament,—have indeed changed their 
battle-ground, but none the less are foes of Liberty 
still. The Church has become an object of derision ; 
the State must be made equally so. The State is said 
by some to be a “ necessary evil;” it must be made 
unnecessary. This century's battle, then, is with the 
State: the State, that debases man; the State, that 
prostitutes woman ; the State, that corrupts children ; 
the State, that trammels love; the State, that stifles 
thought; the State, that monopolizes land; the State, 
that limits credit; the State, that restricts exchange ; 
the State, that gives idle capital the power of in- 
crease, and, through interest, rent, profit, and taxes, 
robs industrious labor of its products, 

How the State does these things, and how it can be 
prevented from doing them, Liberty proposes to 
show in more detail hereafter in the prosecution of 
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her purpose. Enough to say now that monopoly and 
privilege must be destroyed, opportunity afforded, 
and competition encouraged. This is Liberty's work, 
and“ Down with Authority“ her war-cry. 


No Substitutes for the Ghosts. 

The wise Boston Herald" thinks that Mr. Robert 
Ingersoll has little to offer in place of the Christian 
consolation which he assails, and that all sensible 
people have long ago abandoned the preposterous 
doctrines he is still laughing at. Thus we have two 
counts against the great infidel orator. Consider 
each of them. 

1, “ Nothing to offer.” 

He walks through the heavens and finds no 
“ ghosts.” He isn't afraid, and tells other people not 
to bo. P 

Nothing to offer in the place of the “ ghosts"? 

Well, who is to blame? 

Robert, or the Universe? 

No “ ghosts; “ no “ god.” 

That is, no monstrosities. 

Only simple Nature manifesting itself in human 
souls. à 

No big soul, or universal “ boss,” 

Now, is that a gain, or a loss? 

And, finally, no Christian “ scheme of salvation” to 
illustrate the awful God's predicament, —a world of 
immortal souls, all of whom he must eternally tor- 
ment, unless he can become his own son, and go 
down among them, and be killed. 

Tragedy or comedy, one hardly knows which; 
well, Robert says it is all foolishness, no particle of 
truth in it, 

That is, people have been believing something that 
isn't so, and he isn’t going to invent another story to 
put in its place. 

No, he has nothing to offer as an offset. 

We suppose the moral of his teaching might be 
summed up, say, in two aphorisms, thus: — 

Don't believe foolish things in order to be happy. 

Stick to what you can know, and don't go guessing. 

One other occurs to us: — 

God is good sense; if you have tl, use it; if you have 
il not, strive for ii. 

2. “Ingersoll is fighting old beliefs almost uni- 
versally abandoned.“ 

Is he? 

Then why murmur, gentle “ Herald,” because he 
offers nothing in their place ? 

— Let no one suppose we do not treat serious sub- 
jects reverently; but, just as “all is not gold that 
glitters,” so all is not serious when superstitious 
ignorance is solemn. ‘ 


~ 


The Anatomy of Liberty. 


Nine-tenths of life is spent in complaining of 
wrongs and trying to abolish them. The average 
man or woman goes to bed with some wrong hang- 
ing on the eyelids. He or she awakes, and generally 
the first thought is of some wrong. The bed is 
wrong; the breakfast is wrong; somebody's talk or 
treatment is wrong; some law or custom is wrong; 
two-thirds of everything is wrong. 

The great field of reform deals negatively with 
nothing but wrongs. The whole of Ireland to-day 
is asad theatre of wrongs. The laborer is complain- 
ing of wrongs. The woman suffragists are adver- 
tising wrongs all over the land. So is the prison 
reformer, the temperance advocate, the greenbacker, 
the infidel, and even the politician, 

Yet summon the whole army of reformers together 
and ask them, individually, to define what a wrong is 
in its essence, and probably not one in a hundred 
would have an intelligent idea. Restricted suffrage, 
land monopoly, the wage system, and currency limi- 
tations, they say, are wrongs; but until they have 
analyzed the essential nature of a wrong, their efforts, 
as is practically the case, are as liable to be aimed 
against ultimate liberty as for it. 

A re-former is one who proposes to construct a new 
form, or alter an old form, of social practice so as to 
make it better accord with the conditions of well- 


being. But the majority of reformers are utterly in- 
capable of defining where the old form violates some 
immutable principle. The average standard of con- 
demning a thing as wrong is that it works injustice 
to some class of individuals. But this is no valid 
scientific basis. For the class that is injured perhaps 
a much larger class is benefited by the social practice 
complained of. The bulk of reforms come to nothing 
simply because they represent nothing but wars of 
classes It is selfishness in contact with itself, In 
Treland they say: “Landlord rights mean tenant 
wrongs.” So everywhere capitalist rights mean labor 
wrongs, The real thing which must yet be settled 
before there will ever be any logical and effectual 
basis of reform is this: What is a right and what is a 
wrong in human relations? There are no class rights 
and class wrongs. A thing is right, now and forever, 
because it accords with the immutable law of our 
being. It is wrong, now and forever, because it is 
opposed to that law. What is that law as it pertains 
to human relations? is the problem of Liberty. 

But the lamentable inability of reformers to define 
wrongs is an infinitely less serious matter than their 
methods of abolishing them. Every wrong, as the 
reader who follows us in succeeding numbers will 
discover, is the result of some violation of the law of 
true liberty, and can generally be directly traced to 
the said violation. The law of liberty is spontaneous 
association by natural selection The first condition 
of its normal operation is that the basic factor of 
social existence, the individual, shall be left entirely 
and absolutely free to regulate his life as experimen- 
tal contact with other equally free individuals may 
seem to direct. 

Bear in mind that liberty does not preclude regula- 
tion. But regulation, under the law of liberty, comes 
of selection and voluntary assent. Under its opera- 
tion, security of life and possession, that bogus pre- 
text which is made the chief apology for so-called 
governments, is as much more firmly assured as are 
the normal processes of Nature more effectual than 
the artificial expedients of man f 

The antipode of liberty is artificial, arbitrary, pro 
ſormd intervention between individuals who are seek- 
ing the best results of experimental association. Its 
concrete expression is Authority. Its organized ex- 
ercise is known as Government Now, the most 
lamentable spectacle to-day, next to rampant despot- 
ism itself, is the short-sighted reformer attempting to 
secure greater liberty by advocating the method of 
more authority, more intervention, more government. 
In the case of Irish landlordism, the greenback move- 
ment, suffrage reform, and socialism, the wrong pro- 
tested against is, in every case, an actual one, and the 
motive of the protestants a noble one, but the method 
proposed in every case by which to abolish the wrong 
hinges upon the very despotic element which created 
that wrong and perpetuates it. Landlordism in Ire- 
land, so far from being a voluntary regulation between 
the landlord and his victim, is an artificial contrivance 
of despotism, created by the few magnates who style 
themselves the government. Left to its merits as 
a voluntary arrangement of associative life, it could 
not stand an hour. It is forced upon five millions 
of people by some two thousand absentee thieves, 
And yet the great bulk of Irish land reformers seem 
to expect that, by a change of engineers, the machine 
of the future will be run for different and better pur- 
poses than the present one. 

Whatis true of the land reformers is equally true 
of the currency and suffrage reformers. And the 
worst spectacle of all is that of the socialists, who ex- 
pect to mitigate the deadly power of the government 
machine by enlarging it and extending its capacity for 
despotism into the remotest concerns of life. All 
these misguided propagandists are yet blind to the 
main spring of the whole scheme of despotism. 
Curiously enough, the leaders, many of them, are 
aware of the mischief which that superstitious fiction, 
the “ Government of God,” has exercised in stultify- 
ing rational progress, but forget that the State is sim- 
ply the old fiction arranged to play upon men in the 
practical economies of life. 

Theoeracy is the original machine invented to en- 
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slave the race. It set up a king in the person of God. | puts his savings, if he has any, out at interest, or 


Two thousand years ago it took on an heir-apparent 
in the form of Christ, a prince made more in conform- 
ity with the intelligence of the age. The powers 
were subsequently distributed into the hands of other 
agents, known as popes and graded ecclesiastics. 
The distributing, segregating process has gone on 
till we have the modern republic But all forms of 
government are radiations from the parent trunk. 
The reformer who abolishes the fiction God as a factor 
of authority in human concerns can never stop, if he 
is logical, till the whole machine of government 
which grows out of it is also abolished. He then 
stands upon a clean, rational basis. The man who 
clings to that superstition known as the State, and 
boasts of having flung away the fetters of theology 
and priestcraft, does not understand himself. The 
State is as much a theological superstition as the 
doctrine of the atonement. It is simply the human 
side of theology. It is only another application of 
the idea of authority, which is the central idea of 
theological despotism. All this we propose to illus- 
trate and amplify, as Liberty goes out upon its mission 
of enlightenment, from issue to issue. 


uno is the Somebody p 


Somebody gets the surplus wealth that Labor 
produces and does not consume. Who is the Some- 
body?” Such is the problem recently posited in the 
editorial columns of the “ New York Truth.” Sub- 
stantially the same question has been asked a great 
many times before, but, as might have been expected, 
this new form of putting it has created no small hub- 
bub. Truth's “ columns are full of it; other journals 
are taking it up; clubs are organizing to discuss it; 
the people are thinking about it; students are pon- 
dering over it. For it is a most momentous question. 
A correct answer to it is unquestionably the first 
stép in the settlement of the appalling problems 
of poverty, intemperance, ignorance, and crime. 
Truth,“ in selecting it as a subject on which to 
harp and hammer from day to day, shows itself a 
level-headed, far-sighted newspaper. But, important 
as it is, it is by no means a difficult question to one 
who really considers it beſore giving an answer, 
though the variety and absurdity of nearly all the re- 
plies thus far volunteered certainly tend to give an 
opposite impression. 

What are the ways by which men gain possession 
of property? Not many. Let us name them: work, 
gift, discovery, gaming, the various forms of illegal 
robbery by force or fraud, usury. Can men obtain 
wealth by any other than one or more of these 
methods? Clearly, no. Whoever the Somebody 
may be, then, he must accumulate his riches in one 
of these ways We will find him by the process of 
elimination. 

Is the Somebody the laborer? No; at least not as 
laborer; otherwise the question were absurd. Its 
premises exclude him. He gains a bare subsistence 
by his work; no more. We are searching for his 
surplus product. He has it not, 

Is the Somebody the beggar, the invalid, the crip- 
ple, the discoverer, the gambler, the highway robber, 
the burglar, the defaulter, the pickpocket, or the 
common swindler, None of these, to any ‘extent 
worth mentioning. The aggregate of wealth ab- 
sorbed by these classes of our population compared 
with the vast mass produced is a mere drop in the 
ocean, unworthy of consideration in studying a 
fundamental problem of political economy, These 
people get some wealth, it is true; enough, prob- 
ably, for their own purposes: but labor can spare 
them the whole of it, and never know the difference. 

Then we have found him. Only the usurer re- 
maining, he must be the Somebody whom we are 
looking for; he,and none other. But who is the 
usurer, and whence comes his power? There are 
three forms of usury : interest on money, rent of land 
and houses, and profit in exchange. Whoever is in 
receipt of any of these is a usurer. And who is not? 
Scarcely any one, The banker is a usurer; the 
manufacturer is a usurer; the merchant is a usurer; 
the landlord is a usurer; and the workingman who 
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takes rent for his house or lot, if be owns one, or ex- 
changes his labor for more than an equivalent, — he, 
too, is a usurer. The sin of usury is one under which 
all are concluded and for which all are responsible 
But all do not benefit by it. The vast majority suffer. 
Only the chief usurers accumulate: in agricultural 
and thickly-settled countries, the landlords; in indus- 
trial and commercial countries, the bankers. Those 
are the Somebodies who swallow up the surplus 
wealth. 

And where do the Somebodies get their power? 
From monopoly Here, as usual, the State is the 
chief of sinners. Usury rests on two great mono- 
polies, — the monopoly of land and the monopoly of 
credit Were it not for these, it would disappear. 
Ground-rent exists only because the State stands by 
to collect it and to protect land-titles rooted in force 
or fraud. Otherwise the land would be free to all, 
and no one could control more than he used. Interest 
and house-rent exist only because the State grants to 
a certain class of individuals and- corporations the 
exclusive privilege of using its credit and theirs as 
a basis for the issuance .of circulating currency 
Otherwise credit would be free to all, and money, 
brought under the law of competition, would be issued 
at cost. Interest and rent gone, competition would 
leave little or no chance for profit in exchange except 
in business protected by tariff or patent laws. And 
there again the State has but to step aside to cause 
the last vestige of usury to disappear. 

The usurer is the Somebody, and the State is his 
protector. Usury is the serpent gnawing at Labor's 
vitals, and only Liberty can detach and kill it. Give 
laborers their liberty, and they will keep their wealth ; 
as for the Somebody, he, stripped of his power to 
steal, must either join their ranks or starve. 


A portion of the report submitted to the public by 
a majority of the Westboro Reform School trustees 
concerning the recent investigation of the manage- 
ment of that institution, is indicative of the rapidity 
with which the sentiment of prudery is disappearing. 
We quote the passage referred to: “ The trustees, 
with no less sincerity than the outside public, desire 
to avoid the necessity of corporal punishment, but 
they are satisfied that to boys of this character, ad- 
dicted, as many of them are, to that secret vice which 
kills both body and soul, solitary confinement offers 
temptation and opportunity; and this consideration 
has induced many thoughtful persons to consent to the 
occasional use of this form of punishment, which 
they consider less harmful than confinement.” These 
words are notable because the report containing them 
is signed by three men and two women, as follows: 
Samuel R. Heywood, George W. Johnson, Anne B. 
Richardson, Elizabeth C. Putnam, Lyman Belknap; 
and, in a less general but more amusing sense, be- 
cause the first-named gentleman, Mr. Samuel R. 
Heywood, is an eminently pious and proper deacon 
in a leading Orthodox church of Worcester, Mass., and 
a brother of the author of that now famous pamphlet, 
“ Cupid's Yokes,” at whose plainness of speech on 
delicate topics in the past he has frequently expressed 
his disgust. Truly, the influence of the editor of the 
“Word” is making itself felt in an unexpected 
quarter, 


What a wonderful achievement is the “ Irish World” 
newspaper! Telling the most unpopular truths with- 
out reserve, it has, nevertheless, by the very energy of 
its earnestness, attained a circulation that places it 
high among the first journals of the world. Liberty 
is not always satisfied with it, and does not find it 
always consistent, but, all things considered, deems it 
the most potent agency for good now at work on this 
planet. 


Who says there is no hope for humanity when no 
less a man than Judge E. R. Hoar of Concord, Hoar 
the haughty, Hoar the unbending, Hoar the stiff- 
necked, who was hitherto supposed to have lost all 
interest in his fellow-man, actually casts his eyes 
close enough to the ground to discover that a wretch 
in a Washington jail is being wronged, remembers 


that the most hated man in the world has rights that 
should be respected, and publicly protests against the 
official tyranny that is persecuting Guiteau, the as- 
sassin? The upstart district attorney of the District 
of Columbia, who issued the impudent order to the 
warden, directing Guiteau to be subjected to peculiar 
and unusual treatment while held to await the action 
of the grand jury, cannot feel altogether comfortable 
under the following rebuke from a former attorney- 
general of the United States: —“ The warden is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the safe custody of the 
prisoner, and should use all proper precautions 
against escape. But he has not yet been tried, or 
found guilty of any crime; and is, in view of the law, 
only held for trial. No man has a legal right to 
punish him until he has been tried and convicted, and 
then only by the punishment to which he is sentenced. 
To subject him to any privation or indignity not re- 
quired for his safe-keeping is illegal, and should not 
escape condemnation because this poor wretch is the 
object of universal odium. If he has a friend or rel- 
ative, or wishes to see a legal adviser, why should he 
not be allowed to seethem? The district attorney 
is the officer who is to represent public justice in the 
prosecution of alleged criminals. What authority of 
law has he to ‘direct’ a jailer upon the subject of 
indulgences to be permitted to unconvicted pris- 
oners?” Manly words, Judge Hoar! Liberty thanks 
you for them. 


Governor O. M. Roberts of Texas is a man above 
his business. So high-minded a man ought not to 
be occupied in the contemptible employment of ruling 
others, In responding to the rather presumptuous 
request of Governor Foster of Ohio, that all the gov- 
ernors in the United States join in proclaiming a day 
of thanksgiving for the recovery of President Gar- 
field, Governor Roberts said: I do not deem it con- 
sistent with my position as governor to issue a pro- 
clamation directing religious services where the 
Church and State are, and ought to be, kept separate 
in their functions.” We do not appreciate the gov- 
ernor's logic, there being no more reason for separat- 
ing the Church from the State than for separating 
the post-office, the school, or the hospital from the 
State. Liberty requires that every institution be 
separated from the State until there shall be no State 
left But, despite his inconsistency, the governor's 
position evinces a spirit of sincerity and conscientious- 
ness very rare in officials, and commanding the warm- 
est respect. 

Citizen George Francis Train, from his stamping- 
ground in Madison Square, notifies Premier Gladstone 
that, if he attempts to Herr Most O'Donovan Rossa, 
or “ Freiheit ” the “ United Irishman,” or touch “ my 
Irish boys,” he (G. F. T.) shall put on a few additional 
turns of the psycho twist. When the Pagan Dictator 
resumes the Head Centreship, let Great Britain 
tremble! Dynamite is not a circumstance to psychol- 
ogy, and the peanut diet can see a glass bomb and go 
it several czars better, with an occasional Victoria 
thrown in. 


The president has too many doctors, and the doc- 
tors have too many interviewers. The people wish 
to know the truth from day to day, and the president 
needs the best of care. Neither are possible while 
the doctors are on their stilts before the country and 
the newspapers are besieging them. Let the doctors 
have peace at Washington, and let the best doctor 
have sole charge, even though Dr. Bliss should dis- 


appear. 


Among ordinary political journals west of the Mis- 
sissippi, the “ Virginia City Chronicle” generally 
takes the lead in liberality of spirit. With all the 
more sorrow, then, we chronicle the fact that its recent 
classification of John Brown with Booth and Guiteau 
as “ America’s three noted assassins” is as villain- 
ous an outrage as was ever heaped upon a sacred 
memory. 


Gone from bad to worse, — the young woman of 
Chicago, who a fortnight ago left a house of ill fame 
to join the church. 
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Et Tu, England! 


England’s treachery to Liberty by stabbing her in Johann 
Most's person in an hour of trial, is thus fitly characterized by 
“Le Revolte“: — 

Most is sentenced to sixteen months at hard labor.“ 

Such is the news that has astounded the whole European 
press. Even the conservative journals of Switzerland regard 
this sentence as too severe for a press offence. For having 
dared to print what nine-tenths of Europe thought, what two- 
thirds of the English themselves have expressed in private 
conversation; for having had faith in the honesty of England, 
whose constitution was not designed as a trap, — Most is con- 
demned to climb for months over the paddles of a wheel, 
or undergo some other physical or moral tortare not less odious 
and degrading. 

The scoundrels composing the governing classes of England, 
glad to find an opportunity of rendering a small service to 
Alexander or to William, to be paid for in ringing coin, bave 
made haste to consign to prison the journalist who believed in 
their bottomless boasts of the liberty of the press. And those 
same hypocritical bigots, who but yesterday approved the exe- 
cution of the Czar, or said that the proceedings against Most 
were without justification, will now bend before the judge's 
decree, will discover that Most is a convict, and will not dare, 
cowards that they are, to breathe a word in protest, will not 
dare to rouse public opinion to reverse the judgment. 

Oh! if Most had opened the veins of a sultan hostile to 
England; if he had massacred, one after another, a few dozen 
of Afghan princes; if be had chopped off the heads of a few 
hundred Indians in revolt against England's yoke; if he had 
foundered in mid-ocean, with cargo and crew, a vessel insured 
in an American company, — oh! then these same radicals and 
liberals would have gone all lengths to set him at liberty. But 
he approved the execution of a tyrant whose son promises not 
to march his soldiers against Merv. That is enough; bue and 
ery against Most! 

But wait! The day is not far off when revolutionary social- 
ism shall plant itself in your midst, as well as everywhere else, 
and then, be sure, you will pay dearly for this sentence. 


Identity of Liberty and Justice. 
“ Alceste,” the brilliant French writer who, living in Paris, 
writes Letters from Paris" to the newspapers of that city, 
said in a recent communication : 


The administration, the army, the courts, the world of finance 
the various professions learnedly defended at the Garden of 
the Hesperides where the dragon guards the golden fruit, all 
are combined to crush the multitude. And we see the laws on 
the press itself, through the complicity of governments and the 
treason of the people's elect to their trust, directed against 
Liberty. 

For Lfberty is the great enemy of the privileged classes. 
Liberty is Justice. 

It took me many years of study and observation to discover 
this identity of Justice and Liberty. The idea of this new 
world came to me as a presentiment before I clearly saw it. 
Political economy first led me to put my finger on this truth 
that Liberty is equal to property, and that to attack the first 
was to attack the second. Those laws, then, professedly pro- 
tective of social order were both criminal and unjust. The 
movement of the English Anti-Corn-Law League finished my 
enlightenment, and my belief in the complete identity was con- 
firmed by Proudhon, who demonstrated that no Liberty can 
spring from the absolute and at the same time from it can 
emanate no Justice. Only by the elimination of the absolute, 
parent of the régime of authority, can Justice and Liberty be 
achieved. Denial of the latter is denial of the former. 


Labor Cutting its Own Throat. 

In the columns of “ Le Revolté,” an excellent Anarchistic 
journal published at Geneva, occur the following admirable 
comments on the late riots at Marseilles between French and 
Italian laborers, ostensibly because of the Tunisian troubles, 
but really because of the effect of Italian labor on wages, the 
situation at Marseilles being similar in kind to that produced 
by the Chinese at San Francisco: — 

Our readers abroad already know from the daily journals 
the particulars of the recent sad occurrences at Marseilles. 
As the French troops, returning from Tunis, were entering the 
city, a few people, excited by the rascally opportunists who 
seek to awaken in France the spirit of exclusive patriotism, 
rushed upon the Italian club-house under the pretext that 
hisses for the troops had proceeded therefrom. We can hardly 
believe that the club-house was the source of the hisses, as 
there was no one in it at the time. But, even if it was, what 
right have French workingmen to do with the malice of the 
Italian bourgeoisie against the French bourgeoisie arising from 
the act of the latter in depriving the former of a field of ex- 
ploitation in Tunis. Let the bourgeoisie quarrel among them- 
selves; it is not for laborers to interfere. 

But the altercations, succeeding one another, soon took on 
quite another character. French laborers rushed upon Italian 
laborers to drive them from Marscilles, where they come to 
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work at cheap rates and reduce wages. Knife-thrusts, men 
thrown into the water, dozens severely wounded, a few 
killed, — these are the results of the sad days during which 
workingmen, allowing themselves to be excited by the dregs of 
the bourgeoise press, cut one another's throats, instead of going 
in a body to demolish the presses of the journals that stirred 
up, by their false stories, a spirit of hatred between laborers of 
two nationalities. 

The scoundrels who wish to achieve an autocratic reign in 
France desire war; they bope to stifle in a foreign war the 
revolution which they feel approaching, and which, bursting 
out in France, would embrace all Europe. That deputy tear- 
ing down the Italian escutcheon, does he not show clearly the 
aim of opportunism? A war in order to obtain the dictator- 
ship, to drown in the blood and smoke of battle the socialistic 
movement, — such is their object. And we, workingmen, shall 
we be stupid enough to become the instruments of their machi- 
nation, the accomplices of the aspirants for power ? 

No! It is not by hunting down the starving men that came 
from Italy that the French laborer will succeed in improving 
his condition. It is by establishing an international alliance of 
the exploited of all countries in order to oppose to the interna- 
tional league of the famishers tho international league of the 
famished. Let us not whet our knives for workingmen more 
wretched than ourselves. Let us whet them for the exploiters, 
the international bowrgeoisie ; and let us learn to strike hard 
that we may kill the venomous beast which feeds on our 
blood, sowing among us the seeds of hatred in order the better 
to rule us. Let us raise the flag which is the standard of all 
the oppressed, without distinction of race or nationality, the 
banished flag which makes our oppressors tremble, the flag of 
the INTERNATIONAL WORKING-PEOPLE'S ASSOCIATION. 


Crumbs from Liberty’s Table. 


Boh Ingersoll is really logical, and has the best of the argu- 
ment on the Protestant side. He is carrying out the Prot- 
estant principle to its legitimate deductions, If Protestants 
attack the Catholic Church, they use his principles; if they 
want to.answer him, they fall back on ours. They are utterly 
irrational. They have started him on his course, and then 
tell him to balt midway. Why should he listen to them, or 
obey their dictation? Are they infallible guides of the human 
mind, after teaching their followers that neither Christ's 
Church nor any power on earth can prescribe limits to the 
liberty that Christ has left to his followers? Ingersoll only 
follows out their rale in explaining Scripture by bis private 
spirit against Christianity or against the arbitrary limits these 
men have prescribed. — Rev, James A. Corcoran, 


Roscoe Conkling suggests the propricty of attaching more 
severe penalties to the assassination, or attempts at assassina- 
tion, of high public officers than are inflicted for a like crime 
against common people. The sentiment to which Mr. Conk- 
ling has given utterance is a sentiment that is unworthy of 
him as a man, and especially unworthy of him as a constitu- 
tional lawyer and a legislator. This last week has been pro- 
lific in conceptions and in utterances that might be natural and 
regular in Russia or Persia, but that are degrading to those 
who have inherited a lot and part in our American common- 
wealth, and disgusting to persons of sound minds.—New York 
Sun. 

Rev. Dr. Newman of New York tells us that the crime of 
Guiteau shows three things : first, that ignorant men should not 
be allowed to vote; second, that foreigners should not be al- 
lowed to vote; and third, that there should not be so much 
religions liberty. It turns out, first, that Guiteau is not an 
ignorant man; second, that he is not a foreigner; and third, 
that he is a Christian. Now, because an intelligent American 
Christian tries to murder the president, this parson says that 
we ought to do something with ignorant foreigners and infidels! 
This is about the average pulpit logic—R. G. Ingersoll. 

The British aristocracy have decided that it is not at all in- 
consistent with the character of an English gentleman to com- 
mit a felonious assault upon an unprotected young lady ina 
railway carriage. The Congregationalist church of New York 
has declared that a convict, a torturer of helpless babes, may 
be a good Christian and pastor of a church, and that his trial 
and conviction are merely “rumors that the church need take 
no cognizance of. Valentine Baker is a high-toned English 
gentleman, and Shepherd Cowley is a good, pious New York 
clergyman.—Boston Globe. 

The inability to think has always been a characteristic of 
tyrants, and any evidences given by them of the possession of 
reasoning faculties nover fail to astonish the world. But a 
certain amount of thinking must be done in this world, and, 
when a ruler fails to do his share, his subjects invariably do it 
for him. Then it is time for somebody to prepare for trouble. 
If the czar could only think, he would understand that, when 
the king will not use his hend, it is right that the people should 
remove it from his shoulders; but the czar is exhibiting his 
pitiful inability to even learn the lessons of the past, and, after 
a few more warnings, the bang of another bomb will, in all 
human probability, gather Alexander to his imperial fathers. 
— Boston Globe. 

Destruction is only a weapon in our hand, not by any 


means the aim and purpose of our struggle.—Leo Hartmann, 
Nihilist. 


The Liberty of Parents. 

In the following extracts from an editorial in “La Vérité,” a 
daily paper published in Paris, is a lesson for the large number 
of so-called radicals in America afflicted by the compulsory 
education craze :— 


To make it allowable to render education absolutely com- 
pulsory, it is necessary in the first place that the education be 
useful to its recipient beyond all question, and in the second 
place that it be under the control of heads of families. The 
latter may be neither owners nor masters of their children, 
but, after all, they clearly have as many rights over them as 
the cabinet ministers and their agents. 

Further, instruction in agriculture, stock-raising, carpentry, 
shoe-making, weaving, and I know not what else, is education 
quite as truly as that in the rales of grammar, penmanship, 
and the imperfect chronology called history in the primary 
schools, though mingled with fabulous fictions and follies. In- 
struction of the former kind has at least this advantage over 
the other, — that it teaches the pupil a trade by which he may 
live, and which therefore he can not know too soon. Unless it 
allows pensions to all the children, or teaches them that prac- 
tical knowledge of labor which they would acquire at home, 
the State has no right to waste their precious time as a sacri- 
fice to the academical systems of the cabinet. 

There are some radicals who can not tolerate the idea that 
the children of farmers, artisans, and shopkeepers should 
learn to read on the knees of their mothers, while aiding in 
farm and household tasks, instead of under the ferules of 
official instructors. Parents are entirely willing that others 
should teach their children to read in their own way and should 
give them religious instruction, provided they themselves are 
left free to give to theirs the instruction and especially the edu- 
cation that seems to them good, either by themselves or with 
the co-operation of such teachers as they may choose. 

For my part, while regretting that others teach their chil- 
dren notions and ideas which I believe to be false, I yet prefer 
to leave them complete liberty in this respect in order to retain 
my own, not wishing the law to compel me to band over my 
children to-day to the education of the present University and 
to-morrow perhaps to I know not what coterie or religious 
faction which may chance to step Into power in the place of our 
present masters. 


The Penalty of Treason to Liberty.“ 


The spirit of liberty, says Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in what- 
ever form it comes, whether as African, Chinese, Woman, 
Nihilist, Socialist, Communist, will assert itself and avenge 
its wrongs. Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who by 
some mysterious law of her nature was condemned to appear 
at certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
‘Those who injured her in the period of her disguise were for- 
ever excluded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed in her power. But to those who, in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards re- 
vealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was 
natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their homes with wealth, made them happy in 
yove and victorious in war. Such a spirit is liberty. At times, 
she takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall venture 
to crush her. And happy are those who, having dared to re- 
ceive her in her degraded and frightful shape, shali at length 
be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and glory. 


Game for the Fool-Killer. 


The life of Queen Victoria has been more than once at- 
tempted, and so far, thank God! not a hair of her bead has 
suffered harm. An unseen power has warded off the assassin's 
bullet, so that she has not even once been wounded. Why this 
preservation amid repeated danger? Because wherever the 
Church of England service is read, and also that of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in its integrity, prayers are ever 
offered on behalf of the Queen and her Royal family. And 
why do we hope and believe to-day that the life of President 
Garfield will also be preserved, unless it be because Christians 
are praying for him everywhere, and becanse, furthermore, we 
trust that personally his life is hid with Christ in God.—Jec. 
W. H. Cooper of St. John. 


Gulteau's crime was but the action of a demoniacal wretch, 
of a brute in human form, impersonating in himself the atheis- 
tic, the nihilistic, the communistic, the anarchic, the thuggish, 
the pistol and blood idea of the Old World.—President Gar- 
feld Pastor. 


When the life of the chicf magistrate of a country is as- 
sailed there is not only the malice of murder in the act, but an 
attack upon authority - now the authority of God. Kings and 
magistrates hold from God. Their power is from God; not 
from the people, except indirectly. Hence any attack upon a 
magistrate, as a magistrate, is an attack upon God. There will 
be added for one month the prayer propuce in all masses, and 
in all the charches of this diocese will be recited for the same 
time and intention five " Our Fathers“ and five “ Hail Marys” 
immediately after all public services.—Catholic Bishop Gilman 
of Ohio. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 


“ Liberty is coming,” says the New York * Truth- 
Seeker.” A mistake; Liberty has come. 

Hon Elizur Wright was among the callers at the 
“Index” office last week.— Free Religious Indez. 
The time when this was an occurrence too common 
to be noted is not yet beyond the memory of man. 

Ireland aside, but little is known in America, even 
among radicals, of the rapid strides and interesting 
phases of reform and revolution in Europo. As op- 
portunity offers, Liberty's crowded columns will be 
made a channel for the diffusion of this needed in- 
formation. 

Bullion " thinks that“ civilization consists in teach- 
ing men to govern themselves, and then letting them 
do it.“ A very slight change suffices to make this 
stupid statement an entirely accurate one, after which 
it would read: “Civilization consists in teaching 
men to govern themselves py letting them do it.” 

Moncure D. Conway, who has witnessed in West- 
minster Abbey the funerals of seven great men,— 
Palmerston, Faraday, Livingstone, Peabody, Lyell, 
Dickens, and Dean Stanley,—says they have all been 
painful to him by reason of the ceremony, represent- 
ing ideas of death not believed by any one of those 
over whom he has heard it read. 

The “land question” is too big for Ireland. Amer- 
ica must take a turn at it And she probably will 
before many decades. And that’s what's the matter 
— with Capital. It prefers to ran the country for 
itself. But the consolation is that, the more it suc- 
ceeds, the tighter will be its pinch of the people. 
There's an end — even for landlords. 

The Freethinkers’ Association, which will meet at 
Hornellsville, beginning August 31, announces that 
any orthodox minister of good standing in his denom- 
ination and of sufficient ability to fairly represent the 
Christian Church, will be welcome to the platform 
of the convention and granted the same privileges 
and hospitalitivs as the other speakers, besides having 
his actual expenses paid. 

Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly desires to get his “ bill” 
properly constructed, But he can never do so. He has 
got a problem in hand much like that puzzling one of 
perpetual motion. It is not possible to set aside or act 
in defiance of the complete justice, if you wish your 
work to have a “ perpetual motion.“ Mr. Gladstone 
is not likely to prove himself an exception to the now 
long list of time-wasting inventors. 

Jules Ferry, presidem of the French Cabinet, stated 
recently, in the chamber of deputies, that the govern- 
ment’s action in fixing so early a day as August 21 
for the date of the elections was inspired by a desire 
to restrain electoral agitation as much as possible. 
It is a frank confession. In Germany, government, in 
order to maintain itself, suppresses electoral agitation 
by law; but Germany, as all know, is one of the 
“effete despotisms.” In France the same result is 
achieved by surprise Free France is a republic, and 
Her ‘citizens govern themselves. O Liberty! how 
fiahy people are bamboozled in thy name! 
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The elections for the German Reichstag are ex- 
pected to begin early in October. The Conservative 
factions nre uniting against the Progressists, who, 
notwithstanding their name, are not very far ad- 
vanced. Still, they are so powerful in Berlin that 
the Social Democrats intend to confest but two seats 
for that city, where formerly the latter had great 
strength. We should feel a keener regret because of 
the socialists’ decline if their methods were those of 
Liberty. As it is, we are nearly as hostile to Bis- 
marckian socialism as to Bismarck himself. 


The crofters in the Isle of Skye (eleven families), 
who had been served with ejectment notices by their 
landlord for refusing to pay an increased rent, and to 
whom the Land League recently made a grant of fifty 
pounds, having declared their determination to“ keep 
afirm grip of their homesteads,” and only to submit 
to eviction at the point of the bayonet, have had their 
ejectment notices withdrawn, and have received a 
reduction of 624 per cent. in their rents. The ten- 
antry and peasantry of Ireland, if they choose, may 
profit more by the example of one such fact as this 
than by a century of electoral agitation, parliament- 
ary struggle, home rule, and land legislation. 


We see no further call for denominational activity 
or sectarian propagandism. Always expensive, they 
have now become useless. Souls can be saved with- 
out them. The disposition of the great and learned 
infidel recently deceased, M. Littré, appears to satisfy 
everybody. The Church is jubilant at having ran 
him inta the fold in season to train him for his celes- 
tial journey, while the infidels, at first not exactly 
reconciled to the capture, begin to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the situation, and are expressing their 
satisfaction in words like Rochefort’s : “Free- thinking 
France had his life, his brain, his thought, and his 
work. The Church will have only his body. No, 
not even his body, — his carcass.” Henceforth let us 
save our money. No more Sunday schools; no more 
tract societies; no more home or foreign missions. 
Let us be infidels while we live, and we'll agree to 
be Christians when we come to die. Thus all parties 
will be suited, none will be out of pocket, the devil 
will be discomfited, and heaven will run short of 
harps. Blessed be Compromise! 


The Social Democrats of Europe are having a hard 
time of it. Forbidden to hold their proposed con- 
gress in Zurich, they have carried the question up 
from one authority to another only to be snubbed 
more ignominiously after each new appeal. They 
have even begged and attempted a compromise. 
They have agreed to ventilate no revolutionary 
ideas, to be more moderate in their demands than 
they were ten years ago, and to do nothing whatever 
to disturb the peace of Switzerland. But all to no 
purpose. To their touching appeal the federal tri- 
bunal turned a deaf ear. Liberty is always sorry to 
see free speech denied, no matter where or to whom, 
but it must be confessed that this outrage has its 
amusing aspect. We view with considerable satis- 
faction the wry faces made by these lovers of the 
State at having to swallow so bitter a dose of their 
own medicine. You wish the State, gentlemen. Well, 
you've got it,—a plenty of it. Tell us when you've 
had enough. Room can always be made for fresh 
recruits in the ranks of the army of Liberty. 
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About TOPEA People. 


M. Jules Vallés, of Communist renown, bas writton a four 
act comedy entitled“ Les Réguliers.” 


Mr. E. L. Youmans, editor of the“ Popular Science Monthly,” 
and his family are summering at Saratoga. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne has written a poem called 
“The Statue of Victor Hugo,“ which will appear in “ The 
Gentleman's Magazine.” 

Mr. Karl Blind has written an essay on recently discovered 
Shetlandic folk-lore, the first part of which appears in the 
“Contemporary Review" for August, under the title of 
*t Germanic Water Deities.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant has passed in the first class at the pre- 
liminary examination for the degree of B. Sc. in the Univer- 
sity of London, her tutor being Dr. E. B. Aveling. Mrs. 
Besant has also passed in the advanced classes in seven sub- 
jects at South Kensington. 

Henri Rochefort refused to be a candidate in the coming 
French elections, saying: ‘I have no desire to enter that hos- 
pital where, for four years, the 363 [the number of Gambetta's 
followers in the chamber of deputies] have been exhibiting 
their plague-spots and deformities.” 

At the recent burial in Halle, Germany, of Anlanff, the 
German socialist, the followers in the funeral procession wore 
red flowers in their buttonholes. Ceremonies at the grave 
were prevented by the police, Anlauf was banished from 
Berlin at the time that city was declared under state of siego, 
and later from Leipzig when that city was incloded with 
Berlin under that condition. i 

The radicais of Belleville, tbe communistic quarter of 
Paris, who clected Gambetta to represent them in the cham- 
ber of deputies before that time-server adopted his policy of 
opportunism, have pitted against him in two arrondissements 
for the coming elections Sigismund Lacroix, a member of the 
Commune of 1871, and Tony Revillon, and are giving these 
candidates a strength of support unexpectedly formidable. 

The Marquis of Queensbury, at a conference of the British 
Secular Union held at Leicester recently, read a paper in 
which he said the Secularists, who were strongly bound 
together in common enthusiasm for the elevation of mankind 
to its ideal state, and who had no dogmas respecting the 
Unknowable to quarrel about, justly claimed to possess a 
great and an ennobling religion, and their possession would 
ultimately have to be recognized by those who apparently de- 
sired to ignore their existence as a religious body altogether, 

The first subscription list for a statne to Victor Hugo 
amounts to 7,078 fr. The president of the French Republic 
contributes 200 fr.; the president of the senate and chamber 
150 fr. each; the ministers each 100 fr. A Journalist of Paris, 
having had occasion lately to drive to Victor Hugo's residence, 
on arriving at the door, got out and tendered the cabman his 
fure and pourboire. The latter, however, on noticing where 
he had come, refused to take the money—2 fr. 50 c.—and re- 
quested his passenger to add the “ little sum towards the snb- 
scription for Victor Hugo's statue.” This was done, and 
the 2 fr. 50 c. may be seen on one of the liste to the credit of 
“Cocher No. 11,492,” in the service of the Compagnie Parisi- 
enne de Voitures, a proof of the poet's popularity among the 
masses. 

Kossuth is in mourning for the death of his friend and 
constant companion, General Ihasz. His life at Barraccone, 
near Turin, is most retired and uneventful. There are few 
persons whom he will see, and tbese are chiefly Americans, 
whom he will always see. At present he is engaged in the 
preparation of the third volume of his momoirs, and this, he 
says, will be the last volume, although, did strength permit, he 
would gladly write a fourth. Recently, when visited by a 
friend, he pointed to his secretary and said he had materials 
there for twenty volumes, none of which would go into the 
grave with him, as all would be left to his sons for them to 
deal with as they should think best. Kossuth finds that his 
income is not sufficient to maintain his quarters in Turin, as 
well as the villant Barraccone, and he has accordingly deter- 
mined to give up the villa, It has been suggested that it would 
be a graceful thing for the Hungarian nation to pure’ hase the 
villa and make bim a present of it. 
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“ A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnon. 


Vive Association Internationale! 


The late Col. William B. Greene, than whom no 
keener philosopher has yet been produced by Amer- 
ica, speaking in 1873, in a pamphlet, of the Interna- 
tional Working · People's Association, of which he was 
a member, said: “No man can claim the merit of 
having made it; it came of itself. No man can de- 
stroy it. It may dissolve a hundred times; but, 
every time it dissolves, it will crystallize anew. Its 
soul is immortal, and its body can never be annibi- 
lated: it is fore-ordained that it shall live under a 
thousand successive names. Multitudes of labor- 
organizations which never heard of it, and of which 
it never heard, are natural, integral parts of it. It is 
vital in every member, and will live forever, or, at 
the least, until the wrongs of man upon this earth are 
righted.” 

The truth of these memorable words was proved 
afresh on the 16th of July of this year, when the 
Revolutionary Congress, then in session in London, 
revived the famous International, which had then for 
some years lain dormant. To this momentous event, 
which marks an epoch in the progress of the great 
labor movement, and to the proceedings of the body 
entitled to the credit of it, Liberty, in the present 
issue, devotes a large portion of her space. From 
the letter of our correspondent, who was a delegate to 
the Congress, and whom we have engaged to write 
regularly to Liberty from Europe, and from the addi- 
tional information gleaned from “Le Révolté,” a 
tolerably accurate idea may be formed of what was 
done at London. Beyond the meagre and unsatis- 
factory cable despatches received at the time, ours is 
the first report, we believe, to be published in Amer- 
ica, and will be read with the more interest on that 
account, 

A significant feature of this re-establishment of the 
International is the thorough accordance of its new 
plan of organization with strictly anarehistie princi- 
ples. Every precaution has been taken to avoid even 
the show of authority and to secure the largest liberty 
to the component parts of the association. Good! 
In Liberty there is strength. Henceforth the Inter- 
national is secure against destruction from within by 
ambition or from without by malevolence. 

Only the future can determine how far the Congress 
was wise in subordinating propagandism by voice 
and pen to what it calls “ propagandism by fact.” It 
will not do, as Wendell Phillips says, to judge the 
methods of reformers 3.000 miles away. And yet we 
must affirm our conviction that no question is ever 
finally settled until it is settled peaceably and by con- 
sent. A revolution, to be permanent, must first be 
mental. Almost the only excuse for the use of force 
is the suppression of mental life, and its only legiti- 
mate function to remove, where absolutely necessary, 
the obstacles to peaceful agitation. That such a re- 
moval has become necessary in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Spain, and Italy we have little or no doubt; 
that it may be avoided in France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland is still within the limits of possibility; that a 
comparatively peaceful solution will be effected with- 
out it in Great Britain and the United States is more 
than probable. 

But, however this may be, all friends of labor must 
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rejoice at seeing the most effective instrumentality 
ever in existence, for the advancement of labor's 
claims, once more in fall operation, taking up its 
work of justice where it was compelled to drop it 
several years ago. We hail its revival with delight 
and renewed hope. We predict for it a future even 
more glorious than its past. We trust that it has ex 
perienced its last dissolution, and wish that Col, 
Greene were here to shout with us: Vive [Association 
Internationale ! 


Rise and Fall of “Free Religion.” 

“Free Religion” is some fourteen years old It 
leaped full-grown from the brains of a few cultured 
people who could no longer submit to the tyranny of 
Jesus Christ. “Let us come together,” said this 
goodly number of emancipated souls, “and rejoice 
over our deliverance. Let us seek the universal re- 
ligion, in which shall appear no Lord or Master.” 
There were choice spirits in this new movement, 
of either sex Even Orthodoxy treated them with 
respect The first meetings at Horticultural Hall 
were enthusiastic. Emerson graced them with his 
presence. Lucretia Mott stood in the midst of them 
like a benediction. John Weiss, Frothingham, Wasson, 
Bartol, Higginson, Abbot, were there, and spoke with 
effect. The hall was filled at every occasion. The 
people came from the west and the east, were canght 
up by the new enthusiasm, and the evening festivals 
were love feasts. Many things were said good to 
hear, The key-note was“ freedom.” The question 
uppermost was this: What emancipates human be- 
ings into the freedom of intelligence and love? 

It was a new story, and every one was filled with 
it. The spontaneity of the movement was a seeming 
guarantee of its genuineness, That is, no design 
upon the future appeared in view. The future, like 
the present, was to be left open and free, In plainer 
terms, no sect was to be founded. “Organization” 
was a word but little emphasized. Thus the matter 
lay in the popular mind. 

But the plotters were there in masks which not 
only “ deceived the elect,” but even themselves: men 
with a touch of poetry, but, for the most part, gifted 
with talents for mechanics,— the king of men that, 
in all ages, have built the other sects They were 
soon restive in the presence of mere sentiment, even 
though it possessed that virtue which uplifts and en- 
nobles mankind. Free Religion?“ they began to 
murmur: “ what is it good for, if it cannot be put 
through the world? Organize! organize! ye free 
men and women; enlist for the crusade!" 

Year by year these words have fallen on Free Re- 
ligions ears, and the temper of the meetings has 
much changed The early, fresh, invigorating life is 
dead. Of all the choice spirits then leading the joy- 
ous throng into pastures new, scarce one is now to 
be seen. The faithful secretary sticks to his post, 
bound in sober duty to keep up his yearly report of a 
decided progress. But the others, where are they? 
New faces; new voices; new topics. The poetry, 
the inspiration all gone. The dead-level at last 
reached,—that awful desert-place where all other 
sects and churches have been built! 

Alas! 

And yet, what do we hear? 

It is the voice of the new president arguing against 
his own nature, — as we must think, — declaring 
that there has been a “ new birth.” 

“ Birth? " cries the old voice heard at the begin- 
ning; “if this be birth, what is death ?” 

And it begins to appear plain to many eyes how 
there has been in reality only a slowly-dying cause. 

“Lapse,” Dean Alcott might prefer to say. But 
his speech, like our own, would not be entirely ac- 
curate. There is neither Japse nor death. Little 
and great efforts have their day, and cease to be; but 
the old spirit of freedom is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, surviving all calamity, and will not succumb. 

“Free Religion” is feebly trying to do over again 
much the same work that has soexercised the Unitarian 
brain for the last fifty years, and, curiously enough, 


not consciously borrowed, is a Unitarian tradition 
Fifty years ago, Mr Reed, announcing the platform 
of the “ Christian Register,” declared that that then 
liberal movement was inspired by “ free religious 
thought.” 

But the mission of both movements is to die. 
alyzed already, demise is certain, 

The future will compress the history of Free Re- 
ligion into one short paragraph. 

How do we know? 

Can we gather grapes from thistles, or freedom 
from a machine? 

Woe to all good souls whom the machine-spirit 
seizes ! 


Par- 


The Root of Despotism. 
The purpose of Liborty, boiled down to its ultimate 


essence, is the abolition of authority. But, until the 


reader has come into accord with our philosophy, he 
must not misunderstand what wè mean by the aboli- 
tion of authority. The reason of the writer of this 


article is (to him) authority; otherwise it would be 


foolishness for him-to write, 
But the writer of this article is an individual. He 
can set up whatever gods he chooses (for himself) as 


authority. Yea, he may offer whatever these gods dic- 


tate to him for the consideration of his fellow-men ` 
If he makes a god of his reason, he may worship 
that god to his heart's content, and submit to the let- 
ter to the authority of that god. And he may give 
that god æ tongue through the press, the pulpit, and 
the rostrum. He may set him up on every corner, 
and call him holy, infullible, and all-wise. 

Thus far he bas violated no man's liberty, He 
begins to be a despot and a public enemy only when he 
imposes that god upon others by force. See how it is 
under our advanced democratic institutions, A man 


starts out campaigning for his god. He convinces 
some, bribes others, and swindles enough more till 


he secures what he calls a majority. But, when ho getą 
so far, he recollects that k certain fiction possesses 
the masses, viz., the majority must rule.“ He there- 
upon drops the methods of peace and persuasion, and 
proceeds to saddle his god upon the minority by 
force. 

Now, what Liberty proposes to abolish is all these 
gratuitous fictions by which any and all gods, the- 
ological, political, and social, are saddled by force 
upon unwilling shoulders, That toppling theologi- 
cal colossus who has straddled humanity for centu- 
ries had first to be “ boycotted" and unseated from 
those who are tired of his weight. Now that he feels 
the pillars giving way and begins to quake, a swarm 
of ecclesiastical parasites and priestly dead-beats, 
from the pope down, are beginning to dress their 
wings and look for new roosts. Not that Liberty 
bas anything ag unst the Christian God per se. It 
simply asks that Jewish usurper to stand on his own 
merits, pay his own bills, and stop sitting down on 
people who do not want his company. 

The dangerous fiction, crowned God, which makes 
an authority out of the Jewish usurper theologically, 
has its exact counterpart in that fiction which sets up 
the State as an authority politically. God is the 
supreme being for the plundering purposes of the 
ecclesiastic. The State is the supreme being for the 
plundering purposes of the politician. The saving 
grace which perpetuates the whole swindle lies in 
the ability to keep the masses drugged with super- 
stitious reverence for that fiction of authority which 
keeps the double-headed monster alive. 

Liberty denies the authority of anybody's god to 
bind those who do not accept it through persuasion 
and natural selection. Liberty denies the authority 
of anybody's State to bind those who do not lend 
voluntary allegiance to it Liberty denies the 
authority of anybody's ‘public opinion,” “social 

„consensus of the competent,” and every 
other fashionable or scholarly despot, to step between 
the individual and his free option in all things In 
short, it sets up the standard of uncompromising 
rebellion against authority, meaning by authority 


even the name, which was thought to be original, if} any coercive force not deyeloped apontsneoualy and 
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naturally out of the constitution of the individual 
himself or herself. 

We of course believe in forces. Nature is made up 
of forces But we want native, healthy, spontaneous 
forces in social life, not arbitrary, extran>ous, usurp- 
ing forces. And we believe in authority too, when 
authority is made to mean that which is sifted 
through reason and made welcome by choice. The 
thing that we have gone into defensive warfare with 
is that usurping aggressor which proposes to saddle 
its forms and fictions upon us without our conseut, 
and make us its slaves under the many cunning 
guises which have made history a bloody record of 
the brutality practised by the few upon the ignorance 
and helplessness of the many. 


The Concord School. 
“ To speak of mysteries and make them plain.” 

The Concord School of Philosophy is well reported 
by the press, and we judge its many professors have 
given some interesting and otherwise excellent es- 
says. The celebration of the Kant centennial offered 
at least two such, one by Professor Hedge of Cam- 
bridge, the other by Professor Bascom of Michigan 
University. The paper by the latter, though upon 
that old and time-worn topic, “the freedom of the 
will,” was fresh and original, dealing with the ques- 
tion of liberty in a practical way. It referred to the 
relation that belongs to“ truth and liberty,” and we 
“quote with pleasure the sentence which follows: 
The movement of the mind toward truth must be 
flexible and spontaneous. Truth is the reward of 
this freedom wisely exercised.” Again, The one 
condition of freedom is to maintain unimpaired in- 
tellectual activity in all directions of action. The 
condition of intellectual freedom is virtue—feelings 
that subordinate themselves to truth. If the intel- 
lectual movement is not honest, it fails of thorough- 
ness.” Liberty, while asserting with even greater 
emphasis that the condition of virtue is freedom, 
takes thë opportunity to add that this strain of phi- 
losophy from Concord is in perfect harmony with its 
own cherished thinking. To follow np And o’ertake 
truth, to know it and utilize it, is the very sum and 
purpose of its being. 

Professor Bascom does well to consider as he does 
the limitations on man’s freedom, and he is fully jus- 
tified, as we believe, in the heroic expectations with 
which his essay is brought to a conclusion. The in- 
definiteness that shrouds a single word gives rise to 
a slight regret, but the philosophic spirit will readily 
dispose of it, and understand that the term “ arch- 
angel,” as here used, means simply, man raised to 
his supremest power. With this brief explanatory 
sentence we trast our readers with the full text: 
“There is no reason, in any limitation of liberty, 
why, under the laws of inheritance, man should not, 
in time, walk the earth with the bounding life of an 
archangel, govern it with the strength of an arch- 
angel, and take home his thoughts and feelings to 
the pure and serene experience of an archangel.” 

And looking forward with Professor Bascom to the 
fulfilment of his high prophecy, Wordsworth’s lines 
come to mind, and Liberty, heeding them, will 

“Learn to make Time the father of wise Hope,” 
trusting its cause to 
“The light of Knowledge and the warmth of Love.“ 


Judging by the storm it has raised about our ears, 
the innocent paragraph in our previous issue noting 
the downward career of a Chicago siren who lately 
made common cause with the Chicago “ saints,” was 
our trump editorial card. It seems to have given tho 
nation at large, as well as some of our more sensi- 
tive friends, a very healthy shock. Saying nothing 
of the numerous newspapers that have quoted, at- 
tacked, and denounced it, we have been asked some- 
thing less than a thousand times: “ Would you rather 
see a sister of yours a prostitute than a church-mem- 
ber?" We are just beginning to appreciate the sit- 
uation of the abolitionist, who used to be asked so 
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often: “Would you like your daughter to marry a | fessedly progressive, he 


3 


persistently fought every 


nigger?" Our answer has been: “Yes, if thereby | progressive measure, and in 1871 made himself con- 
she should escape becoming the embodiment of all| spicuons by the bitterness of his pursuit of the Paris 


the vices of the church; otherwise, no.” 
there are very many worthy persons in the church 
whom it would be an insult to compare with the in- 
mates of a brothel. Our comparison was of institu- 
tions, not of individuals. So heavy is the fog of 
respectability hovering over the church that it has 
veiled from the eyes of our critics the fact that an in- 
stitution whose patrons are ministered unto by men 
who sell their brains, hearts, and souls ought to stand 
much lower in the social scale than one whose pa- 
trons are ministered unto by girls who sell merely 
their bodies, Nine-tenths of the occupants of Chris- 
tian pulpits are prostitutes of a far worse order than 
the unfortunate women whom social conditions force 
into the service of the lusts of their male parishion- 
ers. To be obliged to choose between syphilitic poi- 
son and the poison of hypocrisy is not a desirable 
situation, but, once confronted with so unenviable 
an alternative, we can conceive of no reason for 
hesitation. 


The London correspondent of the “ Philadelphia 
Telegraph“ thinks that Baker Pasha’s military ex- 
ploits in Turkey largely compensate for the “ grave 
indiscretion” of which, as Lieutenant Valentine 
Baker, he was guilty several years ago in endeavor- 
ing to violate the person of a young lady, his fellow- 
passenger in an English railway train, To this 
journalist we are indebted for the lesson that a man 
may retrieve a reputation lost in assaulting unarmed 
women by engaging in conflict with armed men. 
His reinstatement in the Army and Navy Club, says 
the same writer, shows that English gentlemen do not 
like to “kick a man when he's down.” Indeed! 
But is it, then, characteristic of English gentlemen to 
prefer as companions men who outrage defenceless 
women? We would not depreciate any attempt to 
shield even Baker Pasha from vindictive ostracism, 
but, if we knew how many ef his associates in the 
Army and Navy Club would be willing to accept a 
public introduction to the lady whom he assaulted, we 
should be in a better position to accurately judge the 
quality of their mercy. 


A German scientist has just invented a machine 
calculated to replace all our charming methods of 
applying the death penalty. This interesting inven- 
tion and the manner of using it are described as fol- 
lows: In the middle of a hall specially designed for 
executions is erected a large allegorical statue of 
Justice, holding in one hand a sword and in the other 
a balance. In front of the statue is an arm-chair for 
the criminal. After pronouncing the sentence, the 
judge (the machine dispenses with the hangman) 
throws the baton of justice, which he has previously 
broken into two pieces, into one of the scales of the 
balance held by the statue; the scale falls and—human 
justice is satisfied. For the condemned dies, struck 
by lightning from a powerful electric battery placed 
within the statue and started into action by the fall 
of the scale. Is it the intention of advancing civiliza- 
tion to temper justice by science and the arts rather 
than by merey ? 


The “Rensselaer County Gazette,” published at 
Greenbush, N. Y., remarked the other day that 
“communism and nihilism embrace nothing but the 
recrement of the life-blood and the scoria of the 
industry of the countries they infest.” After that we 
were not surprised to find in the next column the fol- 
lowing terse but superfluous editorial confession : 
We haven't got much brains.“ 


Liberty lost one of her most cruel enemies by the 
death of M. Dofaure, the French senator, a few 
weeks ago, in his eighty-fourth year. As Rochefort 
wittily said when he died,“ Buffon failed to tell us 
that crocodiles could live so long.” Though pro- 


Of course Communists. He initiated also, we believe, the meas- 


ure suppressive of the great International Working- 
People's Association, Rochefort’s obituary of the 
deceased was entitled “One Less,” and concluded 
with these words: The idea of seeing suffering was 
the sole delight of this wild beast who never sought 
satisfaction except in the sorrow of another. To the 
four horses employed fer the quartering of Damiens, 
he with pleasure would have added two. Had he 
died expressing regret at not having witnessed the 
tortures of Hessy Helfmann, we should have been but 
little surprised. He appears to have died of hunger, 
his stomach no longer being able to bear food. It was 
just the opposite with the exiles whom he sent to New 
Caledonia, and who died likewise, but because they 
had no food, not because they had no more stomach.” 
We echo the wish of Paul Leconte, another French 
journalist: “ May Liberty never meet upon her path 
any more such Liberals’ as he!“ 


Has Boston at last found a successor to Theodore 
Parker? It really begins to look so. Not, however, 
in the hall that bears Parker's name, but next door, 
in the Paine Memorial Hall. There for six months 
now, every Sunday afternoon, has been heard by a 
steadily growing audience a discourse from George 
Chainey, the infidel preacher. Before us, by his 
courtesy, lies a beautiful volume of 132 pages con- 
taining the first eighteen of these discourses, which 
he publishes weekly in a pamphlet called“ The In- 
fidel Pulpit.“ Coming to Boston from the West full of 
enthusiasm for his work, he has imbued others with 
the same spirit, and has formed a society that is 
already a powerful and beneficent factor in the 
work of Liberalism. Each of these lectures shows 
vigor and breadth of intellect; each line of them 
breathes earnestness of purpose. They deserve to 
be read by all thinking people, who can order the 
volume and subscribe for subsequent issues by ad- 
dressing Mr. Chainey at 51 Fort Avenue, Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass. 


That staid London journal, the “ Daily News,” was 
sadly upset by Hartmann’s letter to the “ New York 
Herald.” It was actually forced to the conclusion 
that “it seems to be possible for an educated person 
to grow to man’s estate on the continent of Europe 
without the slightest notion that carefully prepared 
plans of murder, schemes which, if suecessful, must 
sacrifice the lives, not only of their objects, but of 
many other innocent people, are abhorrent to the 
vast majority of civilized men throughout the world.” 
The “ News” did not lose its head entirely, however, 
but retained suflicient of its equanimity to “ not un- 
dertake to account by any single fact or any simple 
explanation for this strange phenomenon of modern 
life and society.” This course speaks volumes for 
the editor's prudence. 

People taught to depend upon authority lose their 
self-reliance. To reassure a populace excited and 
bewildered by news of Lincoln's assassination, Gen. 
Garfield could find no more effective words than 
those now famous: “ God reigns and the government 
still lives.” Once satisfied that they still had masters 
in both worlds, their security seemed complete. To 
derive security from oppression is indeed to “ plack 
the flower, safety, from the nettle, danger.” 


The third annual convention of the Union Reform 
League will be held in the town hall at Princeton, 
Mass., on the last Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of 
this month, and will be addressed by Stephen Peart 
Andrews, Col. J. H. Blood, and numerous other 


speakers. 


We suspect that Mrs. E. D. Cheney bas hit upon 
the origin of “Me Too.” She writes in the “Free 
Religious Index:“ “ When Louis XIV. said.“ L'état, 
c'est moi,’ he obliged the sans-culottes of Paris to as~ 
sort. Et mai aussi.’ 
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The Revolutionary Congress. 

Hzn in Loxho prom Jury 14 To Jury 20, 
(From Liberty's Special Correspondent.) 

Austuunau, Holland, July 28.—Though congresses are al- 
ways a part of parliamentary traditions and therefore illogical 
as well as inconsistent with true revolutionary and anarchical 
principles, we may, by reviewing the work of the past Interna- 
tional Revolutionary Congress, avow, with satisfaction and 
enthusiasm over the prospect of the future, that it bad notbing 
in common with speech-congresses; that it was the manifesta- 
Mon of earnest men and women with earnest intentions; and 
‘that the one result attained. the reeonstitution of the Interna- 
tional Association of Working People, which arose, like the 
Phenix from its ashes, a thousand times stronger and better 
organized than before,—would alone bave amply contented all 
expectations. 

The Congress was opened on Thursday, July 14, at 2 r. u., 
in the exclusive presence of the fifty-four delegates, representing 
320 federations of groups composed of 600,000 organized mem- 
bers. The conntrics represented were France, Belgiam, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Russia, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey, Egypt, England, Mexico, 
and the United States (America was comparatively well repre- 
sented, having as many as five delegates). 

No presidents, no vice-presidents, ete. Three secretaries 
officiated : one for taking note of the numbers of those wishing 
to speak ; one for translating speeches from foreign languages ; 
one for the preparation of the minutes. 3 

The strictest secrecy was maintained throughout, and the del- 


egates were designated only by numbers, though of course many pri 


already knew each other personally. After the close of the 
Congress, a public meeting was held at Cleveland Hall, and 
only then did the easily-frightened bourgeoisie of London learn 
what a disagreeable guest they had harbored. 

All the principal decisions of the Congress were taken unani- 
mously, thongh no votes, in the common sense of the word, 
were cast, It being agreed that, not recognizing the right of a 
majority, only adhesions should be recorded, giving the differ- 
ent factions an opportunity to announce their particular notions 
on each question. The first two days were spent in listening 
to the reports of the different countries, giving their situations 
from the general and revolutionary standpoint, statistics of our 
forces and those of our adversary, etc. The third day was oc- 
eupled in discussion of the principal object, the reconstitution 
of theold International, to which all, after a debate of fifteen con- 
secutive hours (we worked each day from 10 a. M. to lA. m), 
agreed on the new basis of the autonomy of the groups and 
individuals composing the association, each country forming 
at the same time a complete, autonomous sub-organization, 
the only general connection of the partè- beling by an interna- 
tional information and statistical office at conducted by 
three members, thus disabling individuals, through any cen- 
tralization whatever, from attaining any undne influence or 
authority In the association, and, further, relieving the Interna- 
tional of the danger incurred under the former constitution of 
being beheaded and disorganized by the arrest of a central 
authority. 

No group or individual is bound to recognize the general in- 
formation office, all having the right to correspond and federate 
for certain purposes among themselves directly, without the 
intermediation of the office. The only and all-absorbing 
ohject of the International will henceforth be the Social 
Revolution. 

The following days were occupied with particular consider- 
ations in reference to this ohject, the means to employ, the 
modes of action, etc., for the different countries. You will ap- 
preciate my reasons for keeping silence on these points. The 
Congress, at its close, adopted a series of resolutions, elaborated 
by delegates No. 9, No. 13, and No. 22, and embodying the 
work of the Congress, laying particular stress on the agitation 
among the peasantry (an agitation to be adapted to their par- 
ticular needs and requirements), the recommendation of the 
study of chemistry, electricity, and all the sciences offering the 
means of defence and destruction, the establishment of clan- 
destine periodicals and literature for those countries where 
open agitation is impossible, ete. 

I am sure that the London Congress will in future history 
mark the beginning of a new period, the period of the solution 
of the social question, the only question worthy of the atten- 
tion of men, the only question truly existing, which, Jiko the 
Gordian knot, admits no other resolution than the sword. The 
London Congress means the beginning of the Social Revolution, 
of that inevitable, sublime-terrible hurricane, purifying the 
present beavy-laden atmosphere and dispersing the clouds 
from that divine picture: Universal Happiness and Universal 
Freedom. 


Daa No, 22. 


[Condensed from “ Lo Révolté."} 

The following is the federative compact prepared hy the Lon- 
don Congress for submission to all socialistic-revolutionary 
organizations. It will be seen that it does not differ from that 
adopted by the Congresses of 1866 and 1873, except by some in- 
significant moditications of that portion of the statutes re- 
vised at the Congress of 1873, in consequence of the definitive 
abolition of the Genera! Col neil. Whether to adopt or re- 


Whereas, the ewancipation of laborers must be the work of 
the laborers themselves; a 
Whereas, the efforts of laborers to achieve their emancipa- 


| tion must not tend to the constitution of new privileges, but to 


establish for all the same rights and the same duties; and 

Whereas, the subjection of the laborer to capital is the 
source of all political, moral, and material servitude; and 

Whereas, for this reason, the economic emancipation of the 
working-people is the great ohjeet to which all political move- 
ments ought to be subordinated; and 

Whereas, al! previous efforts have failed for want of solidarity 
between workmen of different trades in the same country and 
of fraternal union between the working-people of different 
countries; and 2 

Whereas, the emancipation of the working-people is not a 
mere local or national problem, but, on the contrary, one that 
interests all civilized nations, its solution being dependent 
necessarily on their co-operation in theory and practice; and 

Whereas, the movement now in progress among the laborers 
of those countries farthest advanced industrially, in generating 
new hopes, gives a solemn warning against falling back into 
old errors, and advises a combination of all efforts still 
isolated ; 

For these reasons : 

The Con; of the International Association of Working- 
People, beld at Geneva, September 3, 1866, declares that th 
association recognizes Truth, Justico, Morality, as the proper 
rale of its own conduct, and that of all adherent societies or 
individuals, towards all human beings, without distinction of 
color, faith, or nationality. 

The considers it a duty to claim human and civil 
rights not only for its own members, but also for all persons 
who perform thelr duties. No duties without rights ; no rights 
without duties. 

The representatives of the revolutionary socialists of both 
worlds, assembled at London, July 14, 1881, unanimously 
favoring the total destruction, by force, of aoe poles 
and —— omic institutions, have accepted this dec: ion of 
inciples. 

‘They declare—in harmony, moreover, with 8 

always given it by the International—that the morality 

used in the preamble is not used in the sense given it by 

the bourgeoisie, but in the sense that we can arrive at morality 

only by the abolition, by all methods, of the existing form of 
y, based on immorality. 

Whereas, the time bas arrived for er fom the period 
of affirmation to the period of action, and for adding to prop- 

ndism by voice and pen which has been shown to be in- 
ctive, propagandata By fact and e 3 

They propose to ent groups lowing resolutions : 

‘The International Association of Working-People declares 
itself an opponent of parliamentary politics. 

Whoever adopts and defends the principles of the Associa- 
tion is eligible for Ne ff 

Each adherent group shall have the right to correspond 
directly with all other groups and federations that may give 
it their addresses. 

Nevertheless, to facilitate relations, an international bureau 
of information shall be established. This bureau shall be 
composed of three members, 

General ex S Shall be covered by voluntary assessments 
to be remitted to said bureau. 

Adhesions shall be recelyed at this bureau and communi- 
cated by it to all groups. 

An international congress shall be held whenever adherent 
groups and federations may decide in favor thereof. 


Of course the Congress could not declare publicly its full 
opinion regarding revolutionary methods of action, but in the 
following resolutions it expressed a few ideas on this point: 
has recognised the wacesshty of supplonention, propagandioen 

the necessity of supplementin, sm 
by voice and pen with . fact; “Bs 

Whereas, further, a general revolution is not far off, when 
the riparia elements will be called upon to show the 
extent of their devotion to the proletarian canse and of their 
power of action,— 

0 


The Congress expresses the desire that the 
adherent to the International Working -P. * 
may consider carefully the following propos $ 

It is strictly necessary to make al ible efforts to spread 
by action the revolutionary idea spirit of revolt among 
t teres postion of the popular masses which does not yet 
take an ve part in the movement and cherishes illusions re- 
garding the morality and effectiveness of legal methods. 

In abandoning the legal ground on which we have general, 
stood hitherto to extend our action into the domain of il - 
ity, which is the only road leading to revolution, it is neces- 
sar ae resort oe in e this end. oe 

persecut against w revolu 
press struggles in all countries make the 0 a 
clandestine press a necessity henceforth. 

The great mass of laborers in the country still remaining 
outside of the socialistic-revolutionary movement, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to direct our efforts to that quarter, remem- 
bering that the simplest fact, aimed at existing institutions, 
speaks louder to the masses than thousands of pred ree 
and floods of words, and that propagandism by fact in the 
country is of still more importance than in the cities. 

The technical and chemical sciences having already done 
service in the revolutionary cause and being dest to do 
still greater service in the future, the Congress recommends 

nizations and individuals belonging to the International 

‘orking-People’s Association to give great weight to the study 
snd application of these sciences as a method of defence and 
attack. 


To the foregoing resolutions another was added as follows: 

The Congress, recognizing that it has no other right than to 
indicate a general outline of what it considers the best form of 
revolutionary socialistic organization, leaves the groups to ini- 
tiate such organizations, secret or not, as may seem to them 
useful in effecting the triumph of the Social Revolution. 

In the list of delegates were to be found the following from 
the United States: No. 5, representing the German socialistic- 
revolutionary clubs of New York and Philadelphia; No. 7, 
representing the German section of the socialistic labor party 
of New York; No. 30, representing the Icarian community in 
Towa; and No. 36, representing the revolationists of Boston. 
The following are abstracts of the more important of the sec- 
tional reports submitted by the delegates, 

America — Ihe industrial situation is the same in the New 


and industrious. In spite of all the obstacles In the shape of 
Political prejadices met in the propagation of socialism, per- 
haps in the United States, after all, the revolution is farthest 
advanced. The organizations represented by the present dele- 
gate agree in favoring violent revolution. The revolutionary 
groups are not yet as strong as they should be. Opportunities 
for overturning the government at Washington bave not been 
taken advantage of. The great strike and the events of Pitts- 
burgh made a great impression in the East. The late strike of 
the brewers did not tell in our favor, the revolutionary work- 
ers not being able to penetrate their councils, which is the 
more regrettable because the opportunity for revolutionary 
propagandism was a very good one. It is our opinion that we 
should join all labor organizations. We do not deny the 
necessity of open propagandism, since that mnst attract the 
masses still outside of the movement; but we do not forget 
the necessity of secret organization. 

The Lower Rhine. — The situation in Germany is well 
known, repression being almost as violent as in Russia; the 
tendency then is absolutely revolutionary. We wish to make 
not only a defensive, but an offensive struggle. Formerly the 
socialistic party was very strong. We had over 600,000 
voters, but now our strength is very much reduced. There- 
fore we are organizing on a new basis. The capital is really 
revolutionary. In the cities, where the moderate party is the 
strongest, the socialists abstain from voting. as will be clearly 
seen at the approaching elections. In the Rhenish provinces 
the revolutionary spirit is very strong, and in Bavaria we can 
count on the peasants. There can be no longer any doubt that 
the social democrats of Austria are now inspired with our 
ideas. 

Switzerland.—In so-called free Switzerland the situation is 
the same as in monarchical States. The liberty, granted to 
socialists is quite as illusory as in other countries. The social- 
istic-revolutionary movement gains ground, while the parlia- 
mentary socialists continually lose, their best elements coming 
to join us, 

France.—The socialistic-revolutionary party of Lyons is ab- 
solutely inspired with anarchistic ideas. It seeks to act on the 
great mass of laborers. Recently established, it has already 
obtained a firm footing in Lyons, and foresees an increased 
rate of growth after the Congress. It expends some of its 
efforts in neighboring towns, and there is reason to believe 
that a Lyonese federation, revolutionary in fact as well as 
words, will soon be definitively organized. 

Spain.—In spite of the persecutions of the International in 
Spain, the organization bas maintained itself intact since 1873. 
It is purely economic, being made up of trades organiza- 
tions and miscellaneous sections. Strikes are instituted, not 
as an cnd, but a means, with a view to organizing laborers. 
We do not expect to accomplish the revolution by a stroke, but 
we are sure that, unless the workingmen have some powerful 
organization of their own, the revolution ean be casily defeated 
hy the bourgeoisie. We have no continuous functions. Any 
one charged with a special dnty returns to the ranks as soon as 
he has fulfilled it. By this means we have avoided individual 
ascendancy and kept the ambitious aloof. The regional bu- 
reaus of the seven organized regions are used only as a 
medium for correspondence; likewise, the federal bureau, 
which has so little authority and is so powerless to assume 
any that the federations could get along perfectly well without 
it. Finally, we have a journal of our own, which, as far as 
means are concerned, is sure of a continued existence. 

Reports of u similar tenor were submitted from Italy, Bel- 
gium, and other countries. . 


Crumbs from Liberty’s Table. 


Of all the cants that are canted in this canting world, though 
the cant of piety may be the worst, the cant of Americans 
bewailing Russian Nihilism is the most disgusting. — Wendell 
Phillips. 5 

You cannot get rid of the regicide by killing him. If the 
feeling against kings and presidents is strong enough, the indi- 
vidual murderer, actual or potential, will no sooner have been 
disposed of than a qualified successor will step into his place. 
London World. 

A minor French dramatist who had aided Scribe in many of 
the latter’s unsuccessfal plays, passing by the residence of his 
wealthy colleague, said to a friend who accompanied him: 
“There stands a house to which I contributed many a stone.” 
“ Yes, through the windows,” replied Scribe, who happened to 
be entering at the time. 

David O. Jones, a street preacher, was arrested in New 
York on a recent Sunday for exercising too much lung force 
in trying to save souls. Jones asked the police judge, who 
was about to fine him five dollars, what he proposed to do if 
three or four souls were lost through his wickedness in sup- 
pressing him. This conundrum was too much for a New 
York judge, and he let Jones go.—Providence Telegram. 

The need of our day seems to me to be an increase of the 
number of citizens who neither obey nor defy public senti- 
ment, but illustrate a polarity in righteousness; like the 


mariner's needle—in tumult, darkness, and storm obeying its 
own mystic law, aud by its silent fidelity to its pole enabling 
every observer to take knowledge of it, and by comparison 


ject it the groups and federations will dee do for thomselves. World as in the Old: the same divisions of rich and poor, idle name the winds and currents accurately,— Thomas K. Beecher 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jous Har. 


On Picket Duty. 


Whatever is is natural; 
nothing supernatural, 

Wages is not slavery. Wages is a form of volun- 
tary exchange, and voluntary exchange is a form of 
Liberty. 

Henry Maret, the bravest and most consistent writer 
for the daily press of Paris, has started a daily journal 
of his own, called the “ Radical.” Success to it. 

Henry Ward Beecher says the great vices of 
politics are lying and whiskey. Judging by the 
Plymouth preacher, she great vices of religion are 
lying and “ nest-hiding.” 

How grand a motto that inscribed upon the banner 
under which MM. Lacroix and Révillon fought 
against Gambetta for his seat in the chamber of depu- 
ties: „By Liberty towards Justice!” 

The trembling tyrant, Alexander ITI., immured in 
his winter palaces and Moscow fortresses, is begin- 
ning to realize the force of Dauton's remark before 
execution: “ Better be a poor fisherman than meddle 
with the government of men” 

“ The Church pronounces a thing right (or wrong) ; 
therefore it is right (or wrong),” says the religious 
fanatic. “The State pronounces a thing wrong (or 
right) ; therefore it is wrong (or right),” says the 
political fanatic. Both agree in condemning as a 
blasphemer and enemy of order the atheist and 
anarchist who trusts in growing human reason and 
experience as the sole, though fallible, criteria of 
morality. 

With that reformatory movement which calls for 
the abolition of the presidency and the senate we 
have no sympathy. German in its origin, we believe, 
it is at all events German in character. Its real- 
ization would be a long step in the centralization 
and strengthening of power. If there must be power, 
let us divide it; if there must be a State, let us erip- 
ple it all we can. The agencies of tyranny often 
obstruct one another. Until Liberty induces the 
people to abolish the house of representatives, let the 
president and the senate be retained to keep it in 
check, 

David Dudley Field, in the International Law Con- 
gress, offers a resolution that assassination of royal 
robbers and murderers shall not be included in politi- 
cal crimes, and that nations shall refuse asylum to 
those guilty of it; and it is passed by acclamation. 
A guilty conscience makes cowards of our national 
thieves. The Field family may well tremble in fear 
of that day when the swindled toilers shall have noth- 
ing more — not even a vote — of which to be robbed. 
Mr Field, the Working-People's International Asso- 
ciation will have something to say, authoritatively, 
about the comity of nations It may reverse your de- 
cision, and where will your band of brothers be then? 
One Field upon the supreme bench to promulgate de- 
cisions formulated by another Field at the bar in the 
interest of still a third Field in copartnership with the 
Republican swindlers who compose the rings and 
control the monopolies, is a very nice little family 


visizes ty Google 


therefore, there can be 


arrangement, certainly; but, when the great human 
family once fathoms the secret of its operation, the 
lesser will be speedily subordinated to the greater, 
and muy thank its stars if it be not utterly crushed by 
the full, 

The shortest way to change a radical into a con- 
servative, a liberal into a tyrant, man into a beast, is 
to give him power over his fellows. Witness the 
recent vote in the British Commons on the abolition 
of the death penalty. Under the administration of the 
Tories every member of the present ministry voted 
against the gallows. Under Gladstone's rule John 
Bright alone remains true to his record; while Sir 
William Harcourt, whose name stands on the lists of 
previous years in antagonism to capital punishment, 
went so far as to speak in its favor. Such is the effect 
of a little brief authority. 

Our memory recalls no" give-away " so delightfully 
innocent as that of the Catholic bishop of Ohio, who, 
in a recent proclamation ordering a certain number 
of prayers per day in his diocese, for the recovery of 
President Garfield, gravely added that, “in case of the 
president's death, the prayers should be continued 
during he week following that event, for the welfare 
of the country... That ise ssy, haring prayed the 
president to death, his priests must next try to pray 
the country to death. It is impossible to caricature 
the Christian system, there being a point beyond 
which absurdity cannot go. 

“There will be no perfect government until men 
grow from the one-man idea to the all-men idea,” 
says that ablest of Greenback papers, the “ Chicago 
Express.” Precisely so; because, the best govern- 
ment being that which governs least, the perfection of 
government is none at all,a result involved in the 
all-men idea, But Republicans, Democrats, Prohibi- 
tionists, Greenbackers, Socialists, Eight-Hour men, and 
all governmental schools of reformers seem as yet to 
have got no further than the majority-of-men idea. 
The Woman-Sniffragists, it is true, do a trifle better in 
standing for the majority-of-men-and-women idea; 
but up to the present time Liberty and the Anar- 
chists possess a monopoly of the all-men, or better, 
all-people idea. Possess, we were careful to say; not 
enjoy: for, being in this, as in all things, anti-monopo- 
lists, we should be only too glad to see it diffused 
thronghout the world, to the achievement of which 
end we are doing our level best. 

Europe is becoming thickly dotted with Anarchistic 
newspapers. Besides the appearance of the clandes- 
tine sheet, “ Der Kampf,” referred to by our foreign 
correspondent in another column, an announce- 
ment is made of a new Italian journal, L'Insur- 
rezione,” to be published weekly in London by the 
well-known Italian revolutionists, Enrico Malatesta, 
Carlo Cafiero, and Vito Solieri. While holding com- 
munism in anarchy as the social ideal and the free 
action of the natural laws of man and society as the 
scientific method of its attainment, it looks upon the 
State as the supreme obstacle in the way of the appli- 
cation of this method, and therefore regards Insurrec- 
tion (its name) as the first of duties. It will un- 
doubtedly render valuable aid to the revolutionary 
cause, and every one who reads Italian should for- 
ward $1.60, plus foreign postage, for a year's subsorip- 
tion, to Vito Solieri, 8 Windmill Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W , England. 


About Progressive People. 

James Redpath's name has been removed from the list of 
members of the Cobden Club. 

Felix Pyat sees in the French tricolor a fragment-of a 
blouse sewn on to a blood-stained shirt, 

Prof. Huxley makes $150,000 a year from bis various oM- 
ces in government and educational institutions. 

The late M. Littré translated Dante's “ Inferno” into French 
verse of the thirteenth century by way of pastime. 

John Ruskin’s health having improved somewhat, be is now 
engaged on a continuation of his papers entitled “ Proserpina.” 

John Swinton enjoys and doubtless deserves the reputation 
of being the best after-dinner speaker in the city of New 
York. 

The “ Femmes du Monde has invited Emile Zola to explain 
his plan for obtaining the intellectual and moral emancipation 
of women. 4 

A complete edition of Walt Whitman's poems, carefully 
revised, but without omissions, will be issued during the 
autumn by James R. Osgood & Co. 

Prince Kropotkine has been expelled by the authorities of 
Switzerland from the territory which they assume to govern. 
It is said that he will make London his home hereafter. 

The late Dean Stanley was thonght to be a little too secular 
by his bearers. “I went to hear about the way to heaven,” 
said one of them, Sem I only: heard about the way to Pales- 
tne.” 

A four-volume edition of Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” pre- 
ceded by an essay from the pen of Professor Marc-Monnier, 
and illustrated by the etchings of Hedouin, has been published 
by the . Librairie des Bibliophiles,” Paris. 

Miss Helen Taylor, a niece of John Stuart Mill, takes an ac- 
tive interest in the Ladies“ Land League movement in Ireland 
and England. In company with Miss Anna Parnell she has 
been delivering addresses to large audiences. 

Sojourner Truth has bad a large quantity of cabinet photo- 
graphs taken to sell npon her travels. Upon each card ander 
the picture she has had printed the characteristic sentence : 
“I sell the shadow to support the substance.“ 

George Eliot in her later years always wore a characteristic 
costume—a long, graceful, close-fitting robe. A laxuriant 
mass of light brown hair hung low on both sides of ber head, 
and was draped with rich point or valenciennes lace. 

It is stated that the memoirs of Barras, which were the 
property of the late M. Hortensius de Saint-Albin, and which 
passed from his bands into the possession of his sister, Mme. 
Jubinal, will shortly be published in eight volumes. 

Gustave Flaubert's villa, near Rouen, wherein be wrote his 
famous novel of Madame Bovary,” has just been sold for 
$33,000, and a distillery is to be erected upon the site of the 
charming mansion, which dates from the time of Louls XV. 

Governor Roberts, of Texas, the gentleman distinguished for 
refusing to order prayers for the president, is sixty years old. 
He has gray hair, beard, and moustache, and very dark eye- 
brows. He dresses in a well-worn suit of black, and smokes a 
corn-cob pipe. 

Midhat Pasha refuses to be banished from Tarkish soil. 
“| prefer,” he says, “to die here, in the sight of the world, as 
a specimen of the flagrant injustice of your judgments than 
to perish in a remote corner where my death, like that of a 
barren tree, would cast no gloom and teach no lesson.” 

P. A. Taylor, a member of the British parliament, has given 
notice of his intention, early next session, to call attention to 
the “ undoubted failure of vaccination to prevent epidemics of 
small-pox,” and to move that “it is unjust and impolitic to 
enforce vaccination under penalties upon those who regard it 
as unadvisable or dangerous.” 

James Parton, although one of the most thorongh of Ameri- 
cans in all his feelings and sympathies, is by birth an English- 
man. He was born in the old cathedral town of Canterbury, 
whence he was brought to this country at the tender age of 
four. He was a schoolteacher from nineteen to twenty-five, 
and began journalism on the New York “ Home Journal,” 
under Willis and Morris. 
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A. free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his | 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnon. 


Land and Liberty. 


Within the past two years the above heading prob- 
ably has decorated every public bulletin-board in this 
country and Great Britain Yet probably it owes its 
prominence to the mere accidental alliteration, and 
has no rational significance to the average mind. 

What has land to do with liberty, or liberty with 
land? Certainly, if political liberty is meant, the 
Land Leaguers are strangely ‘adrift, for in the very 
country to-day where savage despotism reigns and 
liberty is almost unknown, the people possess, occupy, 
and enjoy the soil with a liberality equalled by no 
other, while in that country said to have the most lib- 
eral, popular, and truly representative constitution on 
earth, the people ure practically cut off from free and 
equitable enjoyment of the soil. Russia is as far 
ahead of Great Britain in the matter of popular enjoy- 
ment of the land as Great Britain is in advance of 
Russia in the matter of political liberty. Again, in 
Switzerland and the United States, both republics, we 
find in the former a most liberal and equitable distri- 
bution of the land, while in the latter land monopoly 
is scarcely less formidable, and vastly more threaten- 
ing Tor the fulure, than m Great Sritaln, 

‘The sense in which our friends are prompted to 
associate land with liberty probably arises from the 
very natural feeling that, were the land more widely 
distributed, the rent-tax now levied upon the mass of 
farmers in Ireland would be lifted from their shoul- 
ders, and they would attain to greater liberty in the 
sense that any other animal acquires greater liberty 
through a lessening or removal of its load. A very 
elementary idea of liberty this, but logical as far as it 
goes, 

But since the rent-tax is only one form of profit- 
theft, why land and liberty any more than every other 
article of commerce, and liberty? For it is by no means 
certain that land-monopoly is the chief source of 
profit-theft. It is the original (temporal) source, and 
a very good basis upon which to attack profit-theft; 
but it is, after all, only one source. Behind the wide 
range of profit-plunder lies the concrete embodiment 
of the whole iniquity — usury. 

The problem, then, upon closer analysis, reduces it- 
self to this affirmation: Destroy usury, and you 
attain liberty. That greatest of all powers for good 
now working on this planet for the emancipation of 
oppressed humanity, the Irish World,” has got so 
far with the problem. “ Usury is theft!” it cries out 
to 100,000 profit-ridden slaves every week, and it 
means by usury every species of something-for-noth- 
ing tribute, whether it be in the form of rent, interest, 
or ordinary profits in the realm of trade. 

But the “ Irish World,” glorious as is its work and 
mission, has yet one more stage in the problem to 
conquer. Who is responsible for usury? Who sus- 
tains it? Who backs it with artillery? Usury, left 
to its merits as a voluntary social arrangement, could 
not stand for a day. As Patrick Ford well knows, 
the insignificant banditti known as landlords, who en- 
slave Ireland, would run for their lives, or sink to 
their knees like curs whining for mercy, were not a 
police force of 100,000 men kept at their backs against 
the protest of 5,000,000 people. 

The State, then, is the author and defender of usury, 
as it to-day holds its murderous grasp at the throat of 
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LIBERTY. 


Ireland. And who is the State? The landlords, as 
the “Irish World” has reiterated a hundred times. 
Why, then, not abolish the State, and get down to the 
hard-pan of the whole problem ? 

Ah! but here we touch delicate ground. The 
“Trish World” will never reach that third and last 
stage of the problem of liberty, It is with x feeling 
of deep regret that we now indulge in a little plain 
talk, but duty will not permit us to talk otherwise, if 
we talk at all, and silence would be a crime against 
liberty. The moment the “ Irish World” attacks the 
State, it attacks the pope, the bishops, the priests, and 
the whole tribe of spiritual usurers, who knew their 
art well before the first temporal landlord was born. 

Spiritual usurers! Yea, these are the worst abom- 
inations in the whole series. “The monopolizing of 
natural wealth,” cries the “Irish World,” “is the 
bottom crime!” But we have natural wealth spirit- 
ual and natural wealth temporal. We have landlords 
spiritual and landlords temporal. Yes, and the Jand- 
lords spiritual are the creators, abettors, supporters, and 
defenders of the landlords temporal, The very Chris- 
tian God to whom the “Irish World” appeals every 
week is the Father of usury, and his agents, the eccle- 
siastics, from the pope down to the pettiest priest 
who demands an admission-fee at the church-dvor for 
the supposed benefit of enjoying the sacraments, are 
spiritual landlords’ bailiffs. These so-called sacra- 
ments — what are they but spiritual natural wealth 
monopolized by these mitred and surpliced thieves, 
and rented out for profit? If there is any power for 
good in this world that it pains us to criticise, it is 
Patrick Ford's great Industrial Liberator.” But a 
more pitiable plight never fell to the lot of a benefi- 
cent organ of light and truth. It has reached the 
second stage of solution in the problem of liberty, but 
can never get any further so long as it remains the 
Irish World” with that phallic symbol, the cross, at 
the top. 

The State is the immediate supporter and defender 
of usury. Behind the civil'state is the spiritual state. 
Both have one common cate; the enslavement of the 
masses. Behind the whole is God, the author and 
finisher of usury and every other enslaving device 
that paves the way for man's inhumanity to man. 
Liberty aims to abolish them all, and all superstitious 
reverence for their unholy offices. Liberty alone has 
mastered the third stage of the problem of emancipa- 
tion, and proposes to stand upon the logic of it with- 
out fear or favor. Come with us, good friends, and 
then you will not only know what Land and Liber- 
ty” means, but, in solving the whole problem of lib- 
erty, all these other good things will be added unto 
you. 


A B-B-ird with W-W-W-One F-Feather. 

Whether due to the appearance of Liberty, or to 
some other cause, certain it is that, for some reason or 
other, a tremendous hubbub has been kicked up in 
the columns of the “ Free Religious Index“ regarding 
the different varieties of Liberalism. The last num- 
ber fairly swarms with frantic attempts at their classi- 
fication, Its essayist of the week, Mr. Charles Ellis, 
analyzes them; its estimable editor pro tem., Mr. B 
F. Underwood, “ differentiates” them; his equally 
estimable wife, Sara, discriminates between them; 
and last, though not least, Mr. H. Clay Neville of 
Missouri, who is an old hand at the game, reconstructs 
for the bundredth time his familiar but distinctive 
categories. As a result we find ourselves neatly 
divided off into convenient compartments, each with 
its appropriate label; and very nice labels some of 
them are. Had we found them in the pages of the 
“ Congregationalist,” we certainly should have ex- 
pected to see Joseph Cook’s signature beneath them. 
Beginning with “ anarchists” (which is not offensive 
unless applied with a sneer), the list goes on through 
“ yagarists,” “ iconoclasts,” * stench-hunters,” “ super- 
ficial and erratic persons with crotchets in their 
heads,” “ blind and foolish fanatics,” “ pirates upon the 
open sea of society,” “ dissonant hooters,” “ radical 
yawpers,” “ breeders of communism, free-love, and 
cancerous curses,” and “ libertines,” till finally, after 
taking in “villains, thieves, prostitutes, liars, and 


murderers,” it lamps all other Liberals than those of 
the“ Index“ school together under the general head 
of the whole crew of social fiendism“ -The upshot 
of which is that Messrs Ellis, Underwood, et al., have 
decided that they know it all, and, so deciding, have 
resolved upon their attitude toward other Liberals 
and Liberalism, namely, to “ come out from among 
them, and be separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing“ Such conduct as this on the part of the Free 
Religious Index” entirely upsets the theory of asso- 
ciation held by Lord Dundreary, which that unap- 
preciated philosopher was wont to elaborate in the 
following unique fashion: “ They say that b-b-b-birds 
of a f f. ſenther .- lock tog-g-g-gether. Now, w-w-what 
d-damned nonsense that is! Th-th-think of a 
h-h-whole lot of birds w-w-with only w-w-w-one 
feather. Only w-w-one of those birds c-c-c-could 
have that feather, and A-h-A-he'd f-fly all on w-w-one 
side. Besides, n-no bird would be such a d-d-damned 
fool as to g-g-go off in a c- corner and f-f-f-flock all by 
himself” A great mistake, m'lud and philosopher ! 
There are just such birds. And one of them, with its 
sorry and solitary feather of“ Free Religion“ feebly 
flapping in the breeze of Liberty, is flocking all by 
itself at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Shall We Tease Our Big Papa p 

Before these lines are read, President Gartield 
possibly will die; but, though written while his life 
is hanging io the balance, their lesson will in no case 
be impertinent, and may not be lost From this pre- 
liminary remark we proceed to say that, if our con- 
temporaries think prayer for the recovery of the presi- 
dent will influence heavenly powers, we trust they 
will make them; but we should be more impressed 
were they to act squarely in the full consistency of 
their faith. Yet, of all the secular editorials that have 
fallen under our notice, not one has so much as given 
a hint of an expectation that the slightest notice wil! 
be taken of the universal church’s praying by the 
supposed being to whom the prayer is addressed. 
On the contrary, wo are as good as given to under- 
stand that it is not the god, but the president, whose 
mind is to be influenced. In other words, our edi- 
torial brothers do not calculate on moving the Christian 
God, but think the president will be greatly cheered 
and benefited Let the always pious Boston “ Adver- 
tiser” bear witness. After approving of the proposed 
day of prayer, it simply adds: “It will be an un- 
speakable consolation to the president and his family, 
and help to support them through whatever trial may 
be in store for them.” We hope this may prove to be 
true; but, all the same, we are called upon, in the 
larger interest of fact and of truth, to press the cir- 
cumstance into their service. How, then, does the 
case stand? Several questions rush forward to be 
answered. Two are sufficient for our present use. 

Will the consolation of the patient sufferer at the 
White House be found in the knowledge that the god 
of heaven has been petitioned to come to his aid, 
or in the feeling that it is his countrymen who have 
been thus solicitous in his behalf? Or, will both 
considerations have their influence upon him? Our 
own view of the universe does not admit of what we 
must call such a besieging of divine will. God, if he 
exists at all, is not a being to be moved by human 
beseeching. To suppose that we are never effectually 
and tenderly cared for except when the god is aroused 
to sp2cial action by our supplications, is to suppose so 
ill of the god that we do ourselves, as we do the god, 
the grossest injustice. It is an injustice to the god to 
suppose that he sits unheedful, uncaring, awaiting our 
united prayers; and itis an injustice to our own ca- 
pacity for good sense and right behavior to forget, 
like little children in their impatience, so simple and 
reasonable a proposition as this — that, if there be 
a god, he can never need our besieging as a prelimi- 
nary step to the doing of his duty. The old Bible 
text. Wait on the Lord, and be still,” is quite to our 
mind, if we may take the last two words to mean, 
“Be still; do not tease, worry, or pray.” And we 
should venture to hope that it is this view of the case 
that the president is disposed to take, but for the 
reflection that it would involve a keon regret on his 
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part that his countrymen do not all share the same 
high thought. And especially if it be true, as the 
Advertiser“ has asserted, that he will derive “un- 
Speakable consolation” from the prayers of the 
churches, do we restrain the hope that he has lost this 
popular superstition concerning prayer, as our edi- 
torial brethren appear to have done; for, in this hour, 
we look for a genuine foundation to all the president's 
hopes. If he is consoled by these offered prayers, we 
trust it will not be merely because his countrymen 
have offered them, but quite as certainly because he 
honestly believes the god is in need of them. What 
we seek is the trath, the fact; and meantime, before 
these blessings shall cover the earth as the waters the 
sea, we ask for consistency, for intellectual integrity, 
for sincerity. 


Two Kinds of Communism. 

We do not believe in communism in the economic 
sense of the word. To us it seems, for many reasons, 
an impossible and undesirable form of society. Proud- 
hon described it accurately as well as epigrammati- 
cally when he called it the “religion of poverty.” 
But it is not our special business to antagonize the 
voluntary communism vigorously pictured by W. H. 
Riley in another column. He, and those df his friends 
who agree with him, may attempt any associative ex- 
periment they please; Liberty will look on with in- 
terest and report results, 

It is compulsory communism of the Bismarckian 
stamp that we combat Itis the needle-gun socialism 
of Ferdinand Lassalle that we oppose. Statecraft is 
our enemy, whether it be that advocated by Jay Gould 
in the New York “ Tribune,” or that advocated by our 
good friend, W. G. H. Smart, in a note printed else- 
where in this journal, — a note, by the way, so good- 
humored, so straightforward, so utterly void of the 
circumlocution too frequently characteristic of Mr. 
Smart’s newspaper articles, that we publish it with 
great pleasure. Space is lacking to meet his points 
now. Nevertheless, one misapprehension should be 
correéted immediately. WÊ do not believe that any 
one can “stand alone.“ We do wish “social ties 
and guarantees.” We wish all there are. We be- 
lieve in human solidarity. We believe that the mem- 
bers of society are interdependent. We would pre- 
serve these interdependencies untrammelled and in- 
violate. But we have faith in the sufficiency of 
natural forces. Motives and good impulses aside, we 
have no sort of sympathy with these multitudinous 
groups of so-called socialists, of all colors, stripes, and 
propensities, with each its little scheme for bursting 
the bonds by which nature unites us and tying men 
and women together anew with artificial chains. 
None of them, whatever they may claim, believe in the 
unity of the race. All its members, in their opinion, 
need to be cemented into unity, and for this purpose 
each has his patent glue. They wish a manufac- 
tured solidarity; we are satisfied with the solidar- 
ity inherent in the universe. When Mr. Smart has 
whipped the Universe, “ body, soul, and breeches,” 
Liberty too will throw up the sponge. 


Pity, but not Praise. 


Under ordinary circumstances a man’s dying hours 
are no time to recall his errors, But the extravagant 
language used by press and people, especially the 
Democratic press and people, in connection with 
President Garfield's present danger, may excuse now 
what otherwise would be out of place. As to the act 
committed by Guiteau all sensible men agree. Noth- 
ing but its insanity saved it from being dastardly, 
bloodthirsty, and thoroughly devilish, without reason, 
proper motive, or excuse. No man regrets it more 
than we do, and no one would condemn it more 
strongly than we, had it been the work of a responsi- 
ble mind. For the Guiteau style of assassination we 
have no apology. But how about the victim? Does 
the fact that a man has been shot change his moral 
character? One yearago four-fifths of the Democrats 
and no small percentage of the Republicans (journals 
and citizens alike) believed General Garfield to be a 
bribed man and a perjurer, and publicly branded him 
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as such, Now nearly all who made those charges 
vie with the most ardent of his admirers in ascribing 
to him all the virtues in the calendar raised to their 
highest power. What has happened within twelve 
months to alter General Garfield's moral status? A 


few more people have voted for him for the office of 


the presidency than voted for his competitor, and he 
has been shot by a crazy man. Will any one soberly 
maintain that these facts are sufficient, not only to 
erase the memory of crime, but to lift the man guilty 
of it to a moral height rarely reached by the most 
stainless of his fellows? For ourselves-we believed 
the gravest of the charges against the president from 
the first, and the fact that we sincerely hope for his 
recovery does not lighten the weight of the evidence 
that supported them; though we would not reassert 
them now, did not others retract them without reason. 

And why this universal lamentation? The death of 
General Garfield before his nomination for the presi- 
dency would have caused no greater agitation of the 
nation’s heart than would the death of Senator 
Edmunds or Senator Davis to-day. And yet what- 
ever gratitude he is entitled to from his countrymen 
he earned before that event. The fact is that the peo- 
ple do not mourn for the man. A spirit of flunkyism 


still pervades the masses, and only the insignia of 


office call forth this inordinate sorrow and extrava- 
gant expression of grief. Let there be sympathy for 
the sufferer; let the desire for his recovery be that 
which every person with a heart would naturally feel ; 
but let there be no bowing before his official station 
merely for its sake, and, above all, let none who have 
bitterly denounced him in the past condemn, by 
eulogy to-day, their previous utterances as insincere 
and their utterances of the fature as unworthy of the 
slightest confidence, 


The Boston Advertiser,” relict, continues in deep 
mourning for her long-lost love, the whipping-post. 
Time cannot assuage her grief nor dry her tears. 
Sweet are the memories of her halcyon days, — the 
agonizing shrieks of denuded women in the market- 
place, the hissing lash' that stained their fair, white 
skin with blood. The leopard may change his spots, 
but his thirst for blood is insatiable. The wrinkled 
dame, to solace her declining days, would have us 
re-adorn our public squares, now graced with such 
mementos of man’s growing sense of Liberty and 
love as the emancipation group, with the antique, 
chaste, and Christian whipping-post. But really we 
couldn't, you know. Liberty has too great a regard 
for the grandam's weak backbone to subject it to such 
a risk, seeing that those Socialists who are not 
Anarchists may yet get possession of the government 
and interpret freedom of the press for themselves, as 
the masters of the “ Advertiser” now interpret it to 
suit their purposes. It is upon vandals such as muti- 
late the sentient plants in the Public Garden that she 
would use the lash, though horrified when crowned 
usurpers and assassins are hoist with their own 
petard. We suspect that the old lady would emigrate 
to St. Petersburg, chief city of the land of the knout, 
except for the danger of having to face the dreaded 
alternative of Siberia or dynamite. 


The Springfield “ Republican “ is nothing, if not in- 
accurate, A few weeks ago it announced Dr. Nathan- 
Ganz as still in jail, and not many days later it 
crammed three lies into three lines by describing the 
editor of Liberty as a resident of Princeton and 
editor of the “ Word,” calling the latter a “ recently- 
deceased journal.” Now, the facts about these mat- 
ters are that Dr. Nathan-Ganz, in the absence of evi- 
dence against him, was discharged five months ago; 
that the editor of Liberty left Princeton five years ago ; 
that he is not editor of the“ Word; ” and that the 
“Word” still lives. And yet the “ Republican” 
prides itself on being a news paper. Perhaps it gets 
all its news now from that pseudo-nihilist, John 
Baker, who supplies its columns with irregular in- 
stalments of lies about the Russian revolution and 
revolutionists. 


An omnipresent person necessarily would be 
shapeless and inert. 
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Communism versus Commercialism. 


The only society in which the rights of individuals will be 
respected will be a commanistic society, in which the partner- 
ship will always be voluntary, Where the right to secede is 
not recognized—in a family, a state, or a federation of states 
there exists subjection, slavery. 

All the frenzied babble about the rights of majorities to gov- 
ern other than themselves must cease. Between kingcraft and 
communism there is no logical or permanent abiding-place. 
The rights of all individuals must be recognized as equal, or, 
sooner or later, we must submit to the “divine rights of 
kings — supreme thieves. 

Already, in these States, we have an upper ten and an upper 
ten thousand virtually ten kings and ten thousand peers of the 
realm—whose wealth is stolen from the people by the vilest 
monopolies, usurpations, usuries; and this devilish aristocracy 
is not despised, but admired. To-day this aristocracy is more 
powerful and vicious than that of Britain, and the voz populi 
is now really less effective in the United States than it is in the 
United Kingdom. 

Commercialism is organized discord. Communism is organ- 
ized harmony. Commercialism is compulsory conflict. Com- 
munism is voluntary concert. Wu. Hanuson RILEY. 


A Welcome and a Warning. 


Dear Mr. Tucken,—I am very much obliged for Liberty. 
I can give it no higher praise than to say that it is as good as, 
and no better than, I expected from you. Barring the doctrines 
it teaches,—same of them,—I have not a criticism to make 
nor an improvement to suggest. The “heading” —a point 
about which I claim to be a jadge—is striking and artistic, and 
you are quite right in calling it “a real work of art.” Iam 
glad you have chosen the word “ Liberty "—with every letter 
standing alone—for your title; it is decidedly suggestive of 
“individual sovereignty.“ By the way, one criticism: why 
have you connected the letters of the word at the head of the 
second page? You ought not to be inconsistent. You believe 
that every man—and woman too—can stand alone, and that he 
or she ought to be let to stand alone. You don't want any 
social ties or guarantees. Though I should think that the very 
pronouns “ he ” and “ she ” ought to convince you that the two 
sexes cannot stand alone. And if the two sexes cannot be 
independent of each other, mach less can they, individually 
or collectively, be independent of that large entity we call 
“ society.” 

I welcome your paper with congratulation and sincerity. At 
last we have a frank, honest, outspoken, and aggressive advo- 
cate of egoistic . Now we shall know what “ An-arch- 
ism” (with or without the hyphen, and in the truest sense of 
the word) means. You have thrown down your gauntlet in the 
fuce of society, inclading Mrs. Grandy and Mr. Grandy and 
all the little Grundys. And you have thrown it down especially 
in the face of the Socialists. That is good. We shall not be 
slow in taking it up. Socialists of all kinds—and you know 
there are many kinds—will go for you. They will neither ask 
nor give quarter. It is true, we have a common enemy. Our 
great battle is not with cach other, but with the gross tyranny 
called —fulsely—“ society ” to-day. But I recognize that we 
have to whip you, “body, soul, and breeches,” before we 
shall be fairly ready to show an unbroken front to our and your 
more powerful enemy. 

In your first number you have defined the State. You have 
made of it the great Tyrant. We will show you the State in 
another aspect. We will convince you thata part is not greater 
than the whole. We will show you an individual that is com- 
posed of all individuals; an individual that is indivisible, 
immortal, and supreme. 

But I mnst stop. You have hoisted the banner of Egoistic 
Liberty. You spell the word with disconnected letters. It 
means An-archy. 

We will meet you with the flag of “ Freedom,” and we will 
write the word with a running hand. It will be Social Free- 
dom Society. 

Au revoir, 
W. G. H. Smart. 
Mattapan, Mass., Aug. 9, 1881. 


Taking Courage. 
A pious lady of Providence, who had been a long sufferer 
from asthma, and had been taking faith as a remedy and call- 
ing upon divine ald as a sure cure, lately became discouraged, 
and sent for a physician. His remedies soon afforded relief, 
and one day, after a season of thought, as he was about to go, 
she exclaimed : 

“Doctor, I have been calling on God for fifteen years. 
Finding no relief from that source, and concluding that he 
either did not mean to help me, or else was getting old and 
hard of hearing, I called on yon. You have helped me, and in 
the future I shall bet on you every time 

„Ab, madam,” responded the doctor,“ you labor under a 
misapprehension. God has become a homcopath, and of late 


years answers no allopathic calls.” 
“ Harrah!" shouted the happy lady, as the doctor closed 


the door; “even God himself begins to quicken under the 
impulses of modern progress. There is yet hope for afflicted 
humanity.” 
Original from 
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NAMES. 

Names are indeed but smoke that hide the glow 

Of heaven, the polsonous breath of ages fown, 

When neither earth nor heaven were truly known 

And roof'd fond man a godfal sky-arch low. 

Though that Is gone, dull bigots still repeat 

The empty formal of croods outworn, 

As if to fixed ideas the race was born 

And Dulness o’er us held perpetual seat. 

Blow, breath of Reason, with a cyclone’s might, 

And sweep the rubbish of the past away! 

While earthwide flashes thy meridian day, 

Purging of every tribe the mental sight, 

Cumber the earth too long a Church and State 

Which own no ties with things of current date. 
B. 


Our European Letter. 
[From Liberty's Special Correspondent.) 

Rotrerpam, Holland, August 20.— How they turn and 
twist! How they try to laugh and ridicule in order to dissim- 
ulate their fright, whistling, like a boy in a dark room, to keep 
up their courage, our good bourgeois souls! 

In spite of all their noisy contempt, — too noisy to be sincere, 
—our Congress must have given them a very serious belly- 
ache, for they trumpet through all their newspapers that “ the 
ck e government is now making earnest inquiries about the 
numbers and names of the delegates to the late Revolutionary 
Congress, in order to commence a prosecution against them.” 
Well, up to to-day, the Dutch have never hanged any one 
before catching bim; neither, I suppose, have the English. 

The reconstitution of the “ International was, at all events, 
a splendid stroke. New sections and groups are sending in 
their adhesions with astonishing rapidity. We expect that the 
United States, so ably represented at the Congress, will soon 
show that the hopes now inspiring the whole proletarian world 
anew with confidence and courage find a hearty echo within 
their borders. I submit to you the idea of an American Con- 
gress for the constitution of a national organization on the basis 
of, and in harmony with, the ideas of the “ International.” I 
consider this of vital importance and of little difficulty, the 
more so, as you have now in “ Liberty” a new organ at your 
disposition. 

By the way, curious news comes by cable over the big pond 
from your “ free country.” Hartmann — missing? Vanishing 
before the brawling of a few stupid five-cents-a-columners? 
Indeed, I rated his courage higher; for, without doubt, there was 
and is no danger that the United States would deliver a political 
refugee over to Russia. And even should its government be so 
hypocritical, so infamous, so base, there is still something be- 
sides the government, namely, the people, who would never 
allow the perpetration of so monstrous a villany. Hartmann, 
by this inconsiderate act, made himself ridiculous, a very 
bad sequel to the seven columns of “ revelations " in the New 
York Herald,” which were not altogether to the taste of his 
friends in Europe. When the cruel and heartless war of 
European governments forces us to these inevitable and only 
means of resistance, we use them, considering them as a sacred 
right; but we use them always with a deep regret that they are 
the only ones, and never try to achieve notoriety for courage or 
intrepidity by telling our story to urbi et orbi. 

Germany and France are now in full electoral agitation. A 
curious phenomenon in the former country is the fact that, for 
the first time, the elections will have a purely economical back- 
ground, and that the old political parties are decomposing to 
make room for a new, economical organization. The formation 
of an anti-Semitic party is based on reasons purely economical. 
The agitation Is not directed against the Jewish religion, that 
having nothing to do with it. This stratagem, low and vile as 
it is, was one of Bismarck’s master-strokes. The masses are 
always fond of seeking the cause of their misery in a positive 
being, in a visible, existing person, instead of in the system of 
exploitation itself. The misery and poverty which in some 
German provinces, by the ridiculous and disastrous financial 
schemes of Bismarck, have reached their highest point, must 
now find an object against which to direct their growing dis- 
satisfaction. If they should find out the real cause, the State 
would be lost; therefore it must be the Jews. The Social 
Democrats, who, in the late parliament, had thirteen seats, will 
get this time only three or four, at the utmost, five. Some of, 
their constituents have gone to the Progressist and liberai 
bourgeois party, bat the larger part, appreciating at last the 
delusion of suffrage, will abstain from voting, and intend to 
store up their election tickets to serve at the proper time— 
which they await none too patiently —as wadding for their 
rifles. 

I am able to give you the first announcement of an impor- 
tant piece of news. When you receive this letter, the first 
number of the clandestine German periodical, “ Der Kampf” 
(The Fight), printed in Germany itself on the secret press of 
the Executive Committee, will have appeared. This is the first 
step in the line of the new tactics, political and economical 
terrorism, — the first sign of the life of a new element in Ger- 
man socialistic agitation, to be soon followed by a series of acts. 

The high court of Berlin gave its decision this week in 
the famous “ high treason” process against forty-four of our 
friends, About thirty were discharged after nine months of 
detention, some were sent down to lower courts, and eleven 
are spared for the final trial in October. There is another 
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process for high treason against fourteen persons, the result of 
which will be awaited by them with all tranquillity of soul, for 
they had the impoliteness not to accept the invitation of the 
Prassian government to appear, preferring to remain at London 
and Paris. Bismarck’s satisfaction will therefore be most 
platonic in its nature. 


The Mistake of American Socialists. 

A correspondent writing from this country to “ Le Revolte,“ 
explains in a few words the trae cause of the very slow progress 
of socialism in the United States, He says: 

Socialistic propagandism in the United States is more dif- 
cult than elsewhere becanse of the extreme variety of nation- 
alities composing the working class, each nationality coming 
here imbued with different aspirations, different culture, and 
wholly different social conceptions. In spite of this the labor 
movement is developing with considerable rapidity in the 
United States. Unfortunately it still allows itself to be directed 
by the so-called “Socialistic Party,” which accustoms the 
workers to content themselves with the trifles which the well- 
fed are pleased to throw them from time to time, so that when 
a revolutionist ventures to demand all rights in their fullness, 
they get as scared as the devil. 


Compliments from Liberty’s Friends. 


Yours is the best first number that I have ever seen — 
James Parton. 

Such an instance of multum in parvo in journalism I bave 
never seen before. I read it all through, and have returned to 
it occasionally, as one takes a sip of ginger tonic. Intensity 
of conviction and conciseness and audacity of statement meet 
in it.—B. W. Ball. 

The principles which Liberty advocates will do much to 
make society better. Neio Bedford News. 


Liberty is a twelve-column journal containing a great 
amount of radical news and excellent editorials on progressive 
themes.— Fall River Herald. 

‘The first number is bright and snappy, abounding in clever 
bits and appropriate selections —Boston Globe. 

It announces that it“ will be edited to suit its editor, not its 
readers,” and we have not the least doubt that this is precisely 
true. Down with Authority“ Is the “war cry "of the Jour- 
nal,and this theory it steadfastly and strongly maintains. 
Those who have no sympathy with its views will enjoy the 
sharp, Incisive manner in which they are presented.—New 
Bedford Mercury. 

Liberty is one of the grandest words in the language, and of 
conrse it is a grand name for a paper, a radical or liberal one, 
we mean, such as Mr. Benj. R. Tucker's Liberty. .... As 
Mr. Tucker has ability and industry, radicalism and indepen- 
dence, he will make an interesting and suggestive paper.— 
Boston Investigator. 

We are not one of those who would have Liberty speak by the 
assassin’s bullet or the thunder of bombs tossed at individuals. 
But this we will say, that Liberty has the most beautiful expo- 
sition in the typography of its heading that we have seen for 
many a day.— Washington National View. 

Here comes another paper. Its name is Liberty and its 
birthplace is Boston. Of all the bold little sheets that reach 
our table, Liberty is the boldest and most daring. May 
Liberty never die. Indianapolis Sun. 

Liberty is intelligent and vigorous, bas opinions, character, 
and will command attention from its first issne; a bright, 
smart, timely journal, which live people will find it unsafe not 
to subscribe for.—Princeton Word, 

It is outspoken on all social questions, and affords spicy 
reading to those who are not troubled with orthodoxy.— 
Nebraska City Press. 

A very newsy sheet.—Galena Industrial Press. 

It is ably edited and neatly printed, and looks as though it 
had come to stay.—Brooklyn Blade. 

“ Who is the Somebody?“ from Liberty, is far the most able 
article we have seen in reply to the inquiry put forth by 
Truth. — Worcester Republic. 

More Liberty! I thought I bad all I wanted, but your sup- 
ply finds an unexpected demand, Many journals, new and 
old, are sent to me at this office, but yours is the only one I 
have read through from end to end. Conldn’t find any good 
place—no, I mean bad place—to let go. Your blazoning the 
demands and conditions of Liberty thus on paper must go far 
toward securing the real article for all the people in their daily 
lives.—T. C. Leland, Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

All ball to Liberty! “Not the daughter, but the mother of 
order." That is the key-note of the new revolution.—E. C. 
Walker, Secretary of the Imca State Liberal League. 

Liberty, a new paper in the interest of any except existing 
interests, and edited on the principle that “whatever is is 
wrong,” has just appeared. . . . . For a thorough-going Nihil- 
istic-Socialistic-Democratic sheet, Liberty takes first rank. Its 
editor, Mr. B. R. Tucker, has an advantage over many of his 
own way of thinking. He knows what he dislikes, and if the 
sheet is edited in a manner to shock conservative and pious 
people, it will at least be edited with brains and rare skill in the 


presentation of alleged facts. Extra-radical radicals will find 
the sheet interesting; the pious and conservative folks will also 
find it of interest to read, on the same principle that Rowland 
Hill read play-bills—that “it is necessary to know what the 
devil is doing.“ Mr. Tucker is a disciple of Proudhon, whose 
famous memoir, * What is Property?" he has “done” into 
good English—the only translation, at least this side of the 
Atlantic, of this remarkable work, the cardinal principle of 
which is that “ Property is Robbery.” .... In the present 
state of public feeling, it required a little pluck to publish a 
sheet which finds less fault with regicide than tyranny, and 
reserves scruples of compassion for the oppressed rather than 
the oppressor. But Mr. Tacker has the courage of his opin- 
fons, and those good people who are ready to see the cloven 
foot in this remarkable sheet will, like the poet Coleridge, 
be compelled to “ admire the devil's evident talents.”— Boston 


Correspondent of the Fall River Advance. 


Kicks and Cuffs from Liberty’s Foes. 
We do not know who supplies the reading matter, but if any 
one man does it all, he must be the embodiment of Phillips, 
Ingersoll, Denis Kearney, Leo Hartmann, Joaquin Miller, and 
a great many other one-idea men, who amuse and vex the 
world.—Lowell Times. 


There comes to this office the first number of a paper the 
proper title of which would he “ Universal Anarchy,” though 
it bears a more respectable name. It denounces government. 
It lands assassination. Its creed seems to be, No God, no law, 
no restraint.— Boston Watchman. 

Liberty, a ‘little fortnightly “organ” of the American 
admirers of Nihilism and Bob Ingersoll, makes its appearance 
in Boston, Benjamin R. Tucker, editor and publisher, who 
announces that he doesn't write to please his readers, but him- 
self, and, if they don't like it, they can let it alone. No. 1 con- 
tains praises of Leo Hartmann (the Russian nihilist, now in 
America), Most, Ingersoll, Voltaire, Judge Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, ef als.; has a portrait of Sophie Perovskaya, „ liberty's 
martyred heroine, hanged April 15, 1881, for helping to rid the 
world of a tyrant,” and an alleged poem in praise of ber, and 
written by Joaquin Miller, as arrant a fraud and humbug as 
**Citizen George Francis Train,” of whem some mention is 
also made.— Hartford Times. 

Boston is blessed with a new paper which calls itself “ Lib- 
erty,” and which one Benjamin R. Tucker edits.—Boston 
Herald. 

The trinity it worships is Guiteau, Hartmann, and Sophie 
Perovskaya.—New Haren Register. 

What bat anarchy can be expected of a cause which boasts 
of such champions? — Philadelphia News. 

A new paper with the somewhat suspicious title of “ Liberty,” 
has been launched upon the uncertain sea of journalism. Its 
editor and publisher is Mr. B. R. Tucker, formerly editor of a 
more pretentious and much better publication, the “Radical 
Review.“ When we sco a man, and especially a young man, 
starting out with an honest purpose in an enterprise of this 
kind, it pains us to be unable to gwo him and it our approval 
and encouragement, But in the present instance we can give 
the new candidate for public favor no cordiality of greeting. 
We have respect for the editor’s sincerity; that is as much as 
we can say in commendation of the work he has undertaken. 
Not only is his paper not needed here, but it is worse than 
superfluous in any civilized community. The tendency of its 
doctrines is pernicious, and its influence, if it has any, is dan- 
gerous. Its name isa mockery of the thing. Its teaching is 
opposed to the necessary restraints of authority, and, that 
Rubicon passed so early, the end Is chaos. Its contempt fur 
religious institutions is in natural harmony with its opposition 
to social order. We trust fully has not obtained hold enough 
upon the people of Boston to give this paper even a sickly sup- 
port. We certainly should not have taken so much space to 
speak of it, had we not hoped and thought that the editor was 
better than bis work. We trust the latter will die specdily and 
that the former will live and learn better. Boston Post. 


Liberty is merely another little pimple on the skin of a social 
state temporarily made unhealthy by an overdose of foreigners, 
As soon as it has discharged the pus “ laudable” or other- 
wise — that is in it, this redness (and Mr. Tucker) will sab- 
side, and the church and the State will go on as before — only 
bettered, in so far as the common air will have been somewhat 
purified by the operation. Boston Congregationalist. 

It is safe to wager that the only thing it will succeed in 
destroying is its publisher's bank account. — Norristown 
Herald, 

From progressive Boston comes the last foul birth of die- 
ordered thought. On Angust 6 there was published the first 
namber of Liberty, a paper which might well be printed with 
the carmine which distinguishes the credentials of the commit- 
tec of assassination. Passing over the indecency and ostenta- 
tlous impiety which embellish its pages, it is enough to remark 
that there is now published in the United States a paper 
which, however insignificant, has for its object the extinction 
of all rule, whether of “ pope, king, or czar,” “ priest, presi- 
dent, or parliament ;” and which justifies, as means to this end, 
the dagger, the bullet, and the bomb. This is bringing one 
side of nihilism very near home to us indeed. — St. Paul 
F oneer -F ress. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
Society has no rights. 


Morality is the science of the mutual rights and 
duties of human beings. 


Liberty attempts to promote unauimity- by consent, 
and succeeds; authority attempts to promote it by 
compulsion, and succeeds — in retarding it. 

A Socialist,” who lately joined in the New York 
“ Truth’s” bunt for the “ Somebody,” is on the right 
scent when he says that the right of property as de- 
fined by Proudhon must be superseded by the right of 
possession. 


Some political philosophers — D. A. Wasson, for 
instance — are carried away with the idea that man's 
only right is to do his duty. The contrary is the 
truth. In the political or civil sphere man's only 
duty is to respect others’ rights. 


Tn the Cramer marder trial now attracting so much 
attention at New Haven, a Mr. Bush, one of the 
prosecuting counsel, described bimself as “ the repre- 
sentative of a crucl monster — the State.” We are 
glad to know that the State has one servant so well 
acquainted with his employer. 


On the day appointed for public prayer for the 
president's recovery an aged clergyman of Hingham, 
Mass., was stricken with paralysis while in the act of 
supplicating the deity, and died a few days later. 
Probably a just judgment of Providence on the in- 
sinuation that the Almighty does not know his own 
business. 

Emerson has somewhere said: “ If you wish to know 
what a boy will do, strip him naked, place him in a 
ten-acre lot, and set the dogs on him.” We quote 
from memory, but give the pith of the advice. Lib- 
erty will translate it to the striving mortals that stand 
about, Don't be so afraid something is going to hap- 
pen that will bring you death and destruction. Strip 
for the contest, take all odds, defy the dogs, and BE 
somebody. 

The indomitable Félix Pyat, dramatist, radical, and 
advocate of regicide, banished from France not many 
months ago for publishing a revolutionary daily 
newspaper, no sooner finishes his term of exile than 
he starts another in his beloved Paris, His former 
journal was called “ La Commune.” The new one is 
“La Commune Libre” (The Free Commune), Being 
a graphic writer, his paper is sure to be interesting ; 
heing an earnest thinker, it is equally sure to be 
valuable, 


Has coercion coerced ?. We fear it has in the case 
of Mr. John Dillon. Released from prison, he an- 
nounces his intention of withdrawing for a time from 
the land agitation, giving as his reason therefor that 
the Irish people are determined to try the Land Bill, 
and that it is best to let them try it without inter- 
ference. We add our protest to the “ Irish World's” 
against this course. If Mr. Dillon is a true man, he 
will not desert at the very crisis of the battle, but his 
voice will be heard in.the thick of it, up and down 
the Irish country, warning the Irish tenantry in 
unmistakable terms that they will deserve no sympa- 


| shut their eyes to its splendid rays, and that they 
cannot too soon be deprived of all the benefits of the 
|land they occupy if they consent any longer to periodi- 
cally transfer any portion of them to the thieves and 
loafers who call themselves landlords., 


The truly great thinker never shrinks from the 
consequences of his own thought, but accepts all its 
conclusions fearlessly. “If your ideas were to be 
| realized,” objected a timid soul to a seemingly start- 
| ling proposition made by Colonel William B. Greene, 
the author of“ Mutual Banking,“ they would shiver 
the planet.” “Well, what of it?” answered the 
colonel, nothing daunted ; “ there are other planets in 


| plenty, I believe.” 


| The“ Magdeburger Zeitung“ reports that a young 
man was recently sent to Bismarck with a letter of 
recommendation for having successfully played the 
spy in a family where he had been engaged as pri- 
vate tutor, by stealing the contents of certain thrent- 
ening letters to majesty. Commenting on this young 
man, the “New Yorker Volkszeitung,” in a para- 
|graph which loses half its richness by translation, 
says: “ This patent mutton-head is just the tool 
whom Bismarck, the old stud-horse’ Wilhelm, and 
the whole tribe of German Philistines need, to in- 
struct them in the dangerous tendencies of social 
democracy, to the end of securing severer strictures 
on its propagandism * 

Liberty is sent regularly to the Boston Public 
Library that it may be placed on file in the reading- 
room. We are informed that the trustees have voted 
not to place it in the reading-room, but to hide it 
away in the recesses of Bates Hall. Despotism is 
still at its old tricks. It knows that its only chance 
for continued existence lies in keeping the light from 
the people. “ You shall not learn to read,” said the 
slaveholder to his slaves. “ You shall read nothing 
but lies,” say capital and government to their vic- 
tims. But their efforts are in vain. Light has a pen- 
etrating power that is irresistible, and is bound to 
make its way. Liberty will be seen and read and 
understood more and more as time goes on, and will 
eventually force its way to a place of honor on the 
shelves of libraries everywhere. 


The London Truth” thinks that “ the best use to 
which a woman can be put is to be made the honest 
wife of some good man, and the judicious mother of 
healthy children.” It is high time that Editor 
Labouchere, who claims to be a radical, found out 
that woman is not here to “ be put” to any use what- 
ever. Like man, she has her capacities and her pre- 
ferences, and, like him, she also has the right to put 
herself to the uses most in accordance with them, 
Propagation is an important function in which man 
and woman are factors equally necessary, but one 
whose usefulness is entirely incident and subordi- 
nate to the rest of life. Its value depends wholly 
| upon its power to produce human beings good for 
something more than the mere perpetuation of the 
race. The man who should be told that the best use 
to which he could be put would be to be made the 
honest husband of some good woman, and the judi- 
cious father of healthy children, would consider him- 
self insulted, and with reason. Why should not 
woman, too, feel the insult of being degraded in 
| others’ estimation to the level of a mere sexual ani- 


| 


About Progressive People. 


One of the forthcoming volumes in The Epochs of Mod- 
ern History is Mr. Justin McCarthy's monograph on“ The 
Epoch of Reform,” from 1830 to 1850. 


Professor John Fiske, of Harvard, is to be one of the 
essayists at the third biennial session of the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, to be held in Princeton, Mass., in October. 


Mr. John Morley’s “ Life of Cobden” is so near completion 
that its publication within three months from the present time 
is confidently anticipated. One volume is already in type. 


The cost of erecting Voltaire's statue on the open square 
hearing his name and that of Etienne Marcel, on the Place de 
I'Hotel-de. Ville, will be defrayed by the Paris municipality. 


The Nihilist journal, “The Will of the People,” makes 

known for the first time that the man who threw the bomb 
which caused the death of the czar and himself was named 
| Grenevistky. 
Castelar, the champion of Republicanism in Spain, declares 
| that both the Carlist and the Christine factors in Spanish poli- 
| tics are daily losing ground, and gives it as bis opinion that the 
dawn of another republic in his country is not far distant. 


Walt Whitman, the poet, bas been visiting the scenes of his 
carly life, on Long Island, in company with Dr. R. M. Bucke, 
of Ontario, who is writing a life of Whitman. The title of 
the book will be “ Walt Whitman: a Study.“ It will be 
illustrated with a picture of the poet's birthplace, and an 
etched portrait. The book will be divided into two parts, one 
biographical, the other Critical, and wir he pubnsned next 
spring. 

M. Clemenceau, the French Radical leader, has a bencvoler.t 
habit which no other politician probably ever possessed — he 
gives medical advice gratis to his constituents in Montmartre 
every morning between 8 and 10. M. Clemenceau has mobile 
features, with deep-set, dark, and most expressive eyes. Tis 
mouth is curved by a constant smile, in which sarcasm and 
good humor are ever struggling for mastery, and above it 
grows a short-clipped black moustache which corresponds with 
his hair. He isa man short in stature and of nervous, muscular 
frame. 

Arrangements for the enlargement of Mr. Ruskin's St. 
George's Museum at Walkley, near Sheffield, Eng., which were 
interrupted by Mr. Ruskin's recent illness, have been resumed 
again since his health was restor d. An architect is already 
engaged in preparing the plans for the galleries, one of which 
will be two hundred feet long. The present building stands in 
somewhat extensive grounds, on the brow of a hill overlodk- 
ing the valley of the Kivelin and the country beyond it. 
When Mr. Ruskin purchased the land there was not a house 
upon it, but it is now almost surrounded. Mr. Ruskin, who 
was again suffering a short time ago, has been well enough to 
offer the hospitalities of Coniston to several friends at the 
beginning of the country-house season. He will very shortly 
resume at Amiens those studies which produced the exqui- 
sitely beautiful essay,“ Oct Fathers have told us,“ published 
in the spring. 

At the recent anti-clerical congress in Paris, Mlle. Maria 
Deraisme was the lioness of the platform. In argumentative 
power there Is no orator in the French chamber the superior of 
this lady. There is a tinge of acrimony in her style, and a sud- 
acidity which gives it zest. Ier fingers are slightly awry, her 
face is long and pointed, and her forehead wide, high, promi- 
nent, and very smooth. It rises above pencilled eyebrows and 
bright and feverish hazel eyes. Mile. Deraisme is a woman of 
some fortune, keeps a carriage, bas a town and country house, 
and will never marry as long as the status of the married 
woman is based on the Orientalism of the Christian religion 
St. Paul, who was the exponent to the Greek and Roman 
churches of the Oriental ideas on woman, is the pet hatred of 
Mile. Deraisme. There is not a grain of eccentricity in the 
manner or the method of this oratress when she is on the plat- 
form or on her feet at a banquet. She dresses richly and in ex- 
cellent taste, wears sparkling rings on her slender fingers, flirts 
a fan worthy to figure in an art museum, gesticulates with ease 
and sobricty, and astonishes by her intellectual force. If she 


Í 


only sacrificed to the Graces, — but that she will never do,— 


thy if, having once beheld the Sun of Justice, they | mal, with no brain to speak of above her cerebellum ? | she would be a peerless speaker. 
~ 
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“ A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnoy. 


The Doctrine of Assent. 


At a recent convention of social philosophers the 
air, as is usual on such occasions, was full of protest 
and lamentation over the despotic manner in which 
majorities ride over the will of minorities. More 
especially, however, were the heated protestations 
directed against despotic minorities, who, armed with 
coercive legislation and artillery, contrive to enslave 
whole peoples without their consent, yea, against 
their universal dissent and protest Russia was cited, 
where one irresponsible autocrat rides rough-shod 
over eighty millions of people without their assent. 
Ireland was especially quoted as a down-trodden 
country, where three millions of tenants are made the 
virtual slaves of a comparative handful of land 
monopolisis in the face of a protest bordering on 
revolt. In short, all the prominent reforms were 
represented as hinging upon a state of things where 
people are being ruled without their assent. 

Hearing this representation of the case constantly 
reiterated, one of the philosophers arose and expressed 
his utter astonishment that thinking people should 
suppose that any of these classes and peoples are 
ruled without their assent. On the contrary, these 
classes and peoples not only assent to the despotism 
in every case, but they invite it, take off the hat to it, 
and make the most elaborate arrangements to receive 
and welcome it. For how, he maintained, could one 
man oppress eighty millions without their constant 
and affectionate assent, and how could two thousand 
absentee landlords enslave three millions of people 
unless the latter cordially assented to it? 

It is not necessary to enter into a philosophical 
analysis of what is embodied in the term assent to see 
that the statement of this latter philosopher is per- 
fectly true. With perhaps the exception of the 
Nihilists, the people of Russia assent to the domina- 
tion of the czar. The convincing proof that the 
elephant really assents to being tormented by a 
troublesome and persistent flea on his eyelids is that 
he does not brush the flea off. If it be alleged that 
dissent would be of no avail, with his huge trunk 
chained to his legs, the question naturally suggests 
itself: How came he to allow a weak mortal biped to 
chain him, when one gentle surge of his great body 
would have ground his master to jelly? Ah! The 
answer comes unbidden,— his ignorance and super- 
stitious reverence for the office of his keeper makes 
him a slave, And that is what makes the people of 
Russia slaves, the people of Ireland slaves, the women 
slaves, and humanity in general servile, 

The writer was once an eye-witness of an incident 
which bears very significantly on this matter of 
assent as it pertains to Ireland's degradation and 
oppression. A rude Irishman had been long pestered 
by a burly priest for not attending mass and contrib- 
uting to the usury-box. One day, as he was swag- 
gering along the street, half intoxicated, and savagely 
bidding for a knock-down fight, he was accosted by 
his priest, who berated him severely for his short- 
comings. His answer not exactly suiting that ecclesi- 
astical functionary, the latter suddenly lifted a huge 
cane which he carried and felled the man to the 


LIBERTY. 


his fists clenched, and inwardly boiling with rage. 
He partly raised his arms to retort on his brutal 
antagonist, but one look from that priestly visage 
disarmed him, and, with a burning pang, he ex- 
claimed: “ Ah, yer riverence, I'll not strike ye; but, 
by the holy virgin, remimber it's only yer holy office 
that proticts ye!” 

Yes, and it is this reverence for office, holy and 
unholy, that has kept Ireland in chains all these cen- 
turies, and still nurtures that foul ulcer, the czardom, 
on the face of humanity, which the Nihilists alone are 


“| ready to tear out by 4he roots and bury out of sight 


forever. Success to the Nihilists! They are the only 
men and women in Russia who do not assent, 
Liberty honors their deeds and their memories, with- 
out fear and without equivocation. 

But we by no means would have it inferred that 
ecclesiastical office is the deadliest bane of progress. 
The whole tribe of priests are simply the left wing of 
despotism. They are adjuncts and co-partners in the 
game of social fraud, along with the emperors, kings, 
presidents, diplomats, and other uniformed and titled 
operators who perpetuate all the studied tricks on the 
bill. Behind all despotism, whatever it may be, there 
is some underlying superstition which inveigles the 
masses into passive assent, This superstition finds its 
expression in an office of some kind; the office per- 
verts men's wits and consciences, and forestalls 
revolt. 

Tt is the purpose of Liberty to get to the bottom of 
all things, except the bottom of its purse. Govern- 
ment is a machine invented by a few designing 
schemers to excite discord and war, and profit by the 
spoils. The main trick by which the conspiracy is 
perpetuated lies in keeping up a superstitidus rever- 
ence for authority by cunningly decorating it with 
official insignia. This induces the masses to give 
practical assent to that which persecutes and enslaves 
them. Once get the lever of Liberty under that key- 
stone of superstition, and the arch of despotism will 
tumble into ruins. 


Reform Made Ridiculous. 


One of the most noteworthy of Thomas Jefferson's 
sayings was that he“had rather live under news- 
papers without a government than under a govern- 
ment without newspapers.” ‘The czar of Russia pro- 
poses to make this alternative unnecessary by estab- 
lishing a national weekly journal to be distributed 
gratuitously in every village, whose carefully con- 
cocted news paragraphs, severely sifted political 
items, and rose-tinted editorials shall be read aloud 
on Sundays by designated officials to the assembled 
multitudes. This absurd proposal is no more absurd 
than that of a delegate to the state convention of the 
Massachusetts Greenbackers, who desired that the 
government should add to its functions that of the 
collection of news to be furnished gratuitously to the 
daily journals. And this, again, is no more absurd 
than some of the proposals actually endorsed by a 
majority of the delegates to the same convention, 
nearly all of whose measures and methods, in fact, 
are quite of a piece with those of the aforesaid czar. 

For instance, one of the resolutions adopted (and 
we grieve to say that it was introduced by no less a 
person than our excellent and earnest friend, J. M. 
L Babcock of Cambridge) asks the legislature to 
compel all corporations to distribute their profits in 
excess of six per cent. among their employees in the 
proportion of the scale of wages. Saying nothing 
of the fact that this resolution seriously offends Lib- 
erty by denying that the equitable distribution of 
property which the labor movement seeks must re- 
sult, not from legislative enactment, but from the 
free play of natural laws, it also offends Equity by 
admitting that capital is entitled to a portion of 
labor's product, and that the producer is entitled to 
exact a profit from the consumer, Yet we are told 
that only one man in that whole convention had the 
brains and the courage to rise from his seat and pro- 
claim the great truth that, if labor can claim any- 


ground with one blow. Half stunned, and with the | thing, it can and should claim ALt. What wonder 
blood streaming down his face, he arose to his feet, | that this half-hearted, half-headed Greenback party 
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excites among intelligent people no sentiment higher 
than that of a pity akin to contempt! Mr. Babcock’s 
resolution would take the labor movement off of its 
basis of right, and degenerate it into an unprincipled 
scramble for spoils by which the strongest would profit. 
Take the half-loaf who will; we shall never cease to 
reiterate that the whole loaf rightfully belongs to those 
who raise the wheat from the soil, grind it into flour, 
and bake it into bread, and not the smallest taste of 
it to the sharpers who deceive the unthinking masses 
into granting them a monopoly of the opportunities 
of performing these industrial operations, which op- 
portunities they in turn rent back to the people on 
condition of receiving the other half of the loaf. 


Religion a Disease. 

When one reads a religious journal, or even one 
which, like our own Boston “ Herald,” is only occasion- 
ally given to religiosity, he is pretty certain to be 
reminded of the sick-room, and Swedenborg's doc- 
trine of correspondences gets new proof. That the 
religious atmosphere is the atmosphere of the hospi- 
tal, full of sickness and of nursing, is painfully re- 
vealed to him. Low, suppressed speech, solemn 
wailing, and forms prostrate or bending; awe-struck, 
blind, believing, fearing, prospecting, entreating, 
coddling, soul-nourishing with sip of wine and 
crumb of bread; priests, deacons, and pews,—ah, 
well, the reminders are too many,—everything but 
health! And therefore it is, when an old error, a 
bad superstition is assailed, the truly religious editor · 
cries out: “Oh, spare the blow; leave: it, leave it; 
touch not a single folly; they have sheltered, pro- 
tected, comforted; the world will never give them 
up. Never! never! never!" All of which may 
be set down to mean: “The world is sick; the 
world is in a hospital; itcan not bear strong food ; 
from the light it shrinks. Leave it there, shrouded 
in the ‘dim religious light;’ leave it to the divine 
mercy, to the providence that tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” 

But with all due respect to whom it may concern 
we say:—Not so; the world isn’t sick. —it's fright- 
ened. It is stupid and dull, but not sick, and is sadly 
in need of ezercise. It requires good sense, whole- 
some truth, and the genial breath of Liberty. Don't 
be afraid; the world will not die. You can't kill it. 
It is full of grit, has plenty of courage, and can face 
all the Facts of this universe with entire equanimity. 

Ah! thou poor, religious, skulking world, awake! 
arouse! arise! Take up thy bed, cast it away, and 
walk! 


Liberty’s Weapons. 


Our methods are methods of peace. Liberty is not 
the advocate of force. Speaking for itself, it hates 
murderous weapons of all descriptions. It enters into 
no planning, plotting, or dark and secret measure of 
assassination or revolution. The French were to call 
their statue in New York harbor, “ Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world.” And that is Liberty's proper func- 
tion, Compared with the light that is to come, the 
world sits in darkness. Liberty is the torch we bear 
aloft, convinced that Liberty's light is to lead the 
world to heights and into a fullness of life beyond 
the heart of man now to conceive. 

With old, dead, and decaying ideas; with shows 
and shams; with half-heartedness, hypocrisy, and 
pious, moralistic, pharisaic pretension; with all that 
hinders, cripples, dwarfs the human intellect and the 
robust heart of mankind,—Liberty fights; but with 
the ploughshare of thought and the lance of freest 
criticism, disbelieving in all other weapons—those 
that are death-dealing and not life-giving. 

And yet Liberty finds words of approval for the 
Hartmanns and the tyrant-slayers who in secrecy plot 
the revenges of fate. Why? Because Liberty is 
forced to choose between one class that slays to op- 
press and another that slays to free. 

Is there not a difference? 

You know there is, you editors who mouth about 
assassination, and, if you say there isn't, why, we 
take the Liberty to say that the truth is not in you. 
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Some of our friends are in a great hurry for a fall 
and systematic explanation of Liberty's philosophy 
and purposes, They are very anxious to know 
“just what we are driving at” Patience, good 
friends, patience! You will get it all in due season. 
But Liberty's philosophy is a comprehensive one, and 
cannot be compassed in a day or in a column, The 
contents of a little fortnightly journal like this, hastily 
put together as they are in the few spare moments 
of an otherwise busy life, must perforce present it in 
driblets, a little here and a little there. Only follow 
it closely, in all its applications, and you will finally 
find that it fits everywhere and is deeply rooted. 
But to a certain extent Liberty, like the rest of the 
world, floats with the tide, and the development of 
her philosophy is governed by the progress of affairs. 
Where we shall next branch out, we can no more tell 
than could John Ruskin, who answered a similar 
criticism of his “Fors Clavigera” in these words: 
As well plead with a birch-tree growing out of a 
crag to arrange its boughs beforehand. The winds 
and floods will arrange them according to their wild 
liking; all that the tree has to do, or can do, is to 
grow gaily, if it may be; sadly, if gaiety be impossi- 
ble; and let the black jugs and scars rend the rose- 
white of its trunk where Fors shall choose.” Mean- 
while, we are scoring one point, and for the present 
the most important one, in arousing people to the fact 
that we are driving at something. 


The Marquis of Waterford, foreseeing the inevit- 
able, is endeavoring to stave it off by posing as a phi- 
Janthropist and a reformer. He offers his tenants a 
permanent reduction of their rents, and to those whom 
he has evicted a reinstatement. If his tenants show 
themselves base enough to accept this bribe, they will 
become neither more nor less than compounders of 
felony, and will win the same disrespect from those 
who thoroughly understand the nature of theft that is 
now accorded by those who know only theft as defined 
by statute to the merchant who compromises with the 
burglar by whom his safe has been robbed, “ Rent 
under any circumstances is an immoral tax,“ says 
Michael Davitt, boldly and truthfully. No compro- 
mise with it, then, is the only course for honest men 
to follow. 


On the strength of the favorable symptoms in the 
president's case immediately following the so-called 
“ nation’s prayer,” Dr J. L. Withrow, who now fills old 
Dr Beecher's pulpit at “ Brimstone Corner,” made 
the rash announcement last Sunday that the prayer 
had been beard in heaven and speedily answered, 
little knowing that, as the words were leaving his 
lips, the wires from Long Branch were saying to the 
newspapers that an abscess had formed on the presi- 
dent's right lung, greatly endangering his chances for 
recovery. Probably Dr. Withrow will hereafter main- 
tain a judicious reserve until the final designs of Our 
Lord are manifested in a way that no longer leaves 
room for doubt. 


Uncompromising Stepheg Foster, the old-time abo- 
litionist who died the other day at his home in Wor- 
cester, was one of the most useful citizens that ever 
honored this country by living in it. Thoroughly 
honest, devoid of personal ambition, anxious only for 
the good of his fellows, fearless, logical, and persistent 
in his maintenance of their rights, he has left behind 
him a record that will grow whiter in the eyes of 
generations better able than this to contrast it with 
the blackness of the sins against which his life was 
one long battle. Liberty honors his memory as one 
of her truest soldiers, 


Liberty knows no difference whatever between the 
rights of man and the rights of woman Therefore 
it is eternally opposed to woman suffrage. 


A minister bad preached an hoor; then he remarked: 
Another wide field opons from the subject in another direc- 
tion.” Just then an old colored saint ejaculated, “ Please, 
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The Poetry of Places. 


BY WILLOUGHBY WIGGIN, 


Places,“ observes the dramatist Pythagoras, “are often 
poetical, and poetry is sometimes local.“ Great hearts, like 
Spenser’s, are frequently attached by cords which they cannot 
sever to a garret, a cellar, or a hovel; bat their furniture and 
other valuables bave sometimes been separated from them by 
a still stronger attachment. Poets seldom go to law; the law 
generally goes to them. 

The poetry of places is often very charming, sometimes 
even more so than the places themselves. It may be divided 
into two general classes, namely, the I-am-bic and the You- 
dam-bic. We will omit the consideration of the first for the 
present, and proceed to examine the second, You-dam-bic 
poetry was almost unknown to the ancients; and, though it 
may be found in a rudimentary form in other countries, it has 
been chiefly cultivated in the United States, where it may be 
found in its highest perfection. The extreme delicacy of this 
species of poetic composition admirably fits it for a place in 
the literature of a free country, So frail and tender is its 
constitution that it has never been known to flourish amid the 
rigors of despotic governments like Great Britain and France. 
It droops and fades beneath the blighting shadows of oppres- 
sion, but blossoms out in all its beauty and glory when ca- 
ressed by the atmosphere of freedom, and nourished by the 
encouraging rays of the sun of republican liberty. Here, 
where great cities spring up as if by magic, there is a true 
focal rivalry, never before equalled in intensity, that fires the 
heart of enthusiasm and arouses s poetic frenzy in the breast 
of the humblest inhabitants. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing pathetic lines, which we recently found in the columns of 
a St. Lonis newspaper, the able “ Cube-Conrtier ;" 


‘There was a Miss Blank in Chicawgah 
Who started a.courting, but maugre 
She pleaded her cases 
In satinas and laces, 
She couldn't carn pretzels and lawger. 


Alfred Tennyson himself never gave us a verse like that, 
and we hazard the prediction that he never will. He has, 
perhaps, surpassed it in mere melodiousness; but poetry is 
more than bare masic: it is sentiment rhythmically expressed. 
And the exquisite perfection of the verse before us culminates 
in a refined and tender human sympathy, which, like an 
atmosphere, envelops and permeates the entire stanza, but 
whose efllorescent bloom is completed in the closing line. 

Take another example, which I find in an Eastern paper, 
accredited to the Chicago “ Nadir-Zenith :” 


Thore was a young man fo Bt. Louls 
‘Whose doctor confined him to brewis: 
He lived for a season, 
Bat soon lost bis reason, 
And married a pawnbroaking Jewess. 


This, though scarcely so delicate as the other verse, is re- 
markable for the intellectual grasp it displays, a grasp com- 
bined with subtle refinement of thought and unusnal purity 
and depth of emotion. It evinces the classic serenity of Bry- 
ant united with the turbid grandeur of Byron; the simplicity 
and repose of Longfellow with the abstruse profandity and 
even the inimitable punctuationality (there ought to be such a 
word) of Mrs. Piatt. The second line is, by far, the most 
affecting: the heartless decree of the unfeeling physician, and 
then—the meagreness of the diet, and in such a country! 
But the logical necessity of the catastrophe and final dénowe- 
ment is not paralleled within the entire range of modern art. 
You can see the whole scene before you: the loan-office filled 
with all sorts of trumpery, the three gilded balls over the 
door, the motley crowd hurrying by on the street, and, at the 
far extremity of the establishment, the ghost-like figure, a mere 
shadow in the dim gloom of the apartment, leaning mysteri- 
ously forward over the antique desk in the very act of mak- 
ing out a ticket! 

Or again, what could be more touching than this from the 
“Daily Diary“? 


Folks in Chicago 
Try to make hog go 
For venison, rabbit, and boef; 
But sometimes they find 
It’s nothing but rind, — 
And then the poor cats come to grief. 


Matthew Arnold says that Homer is noble, and, on the 
whole, perhaps he is right, with certain important qualifica- 
tions; but genuine nobility was almost unknown to the an- 
cients, and has been fully developed only by the lofty school 
of bards whom we are now considering. Has Mr. Arnold 
ever examined the poetry in question? The narvet/ with 
which he asserts that Homer is noble plainly indicates that he 
has not. He means, no doubt,—and so far he is correct, — 
that, if real nobility of style and thought had been known to 
the Greeks, Homer would probably have been noble. But 
just here we wish to caution Mr. Arnold, and the flippant 
English Jittérateurs who take him as a model, not to be rash 
in their assertions; for callow literary criticism is almost cer- 
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lose bis reputation by a slip, a mere lapsus pinguis * like the 
one to which we have just referred. But we digress. We 
quote the following from the“ Weakly Weekly,” which, save 
in critiques, admits verse to its colamns only in those rare 
cases where extraordinary merit absolutely forbids exclusion : 


Down In St. Lonis 
All they can do is 
Make shoes for their girls’ clumsy pedals; 
Their feet are as large 
As an up-river barge, 
With ankles as slender as needles. 


Note the temperate moderation of these lines. The true 
poet is always easy and natural. He never exaggerates, never 
strains a point, And observe how he condenses. A mere 
versifier would bave thinned out the tropical luxuriance of 
this passage into fifty or a hundred lines. The most skilful 
chiropodist could not treat this delicate theme with more ten- 
derness, and the description of the ankles is Spenserian, or 
rather, it is, by far, a Aner simile than Spenser ever conceived. 
Spenser wrote tolerable English for his day, but he was too 
matter-of-fact for subtle and refined concepts. Still, he de- 
serves our gratitude, for, like a true poet, he died of starvation 
in a garret. We sincerely hope the noble bards on whose 
writings we have been descanting may all speedily have an 
opportunity to imitate his example; and we will conclude by 
suggesting to all young aspirants, like the poct of the “ Week- 
ly,” that the female form divine is the best figure to begin 
with, for, in the words of the classical couplet of the gentle 
poet of Florence, Macchiavelli, — 

“In the vast scope of lore, divine and human, 
The noblest study of mankind is woman.” 


* Lapsus pinguis, a slip, or want of fulness, that is, knowledge. 
See Kikero, “ De Senectati,” MDCXL, 2, 3, 4, 6. 


Enforced Education. 


Eniron Lrsexty:—Thanks for the copy of your most ex- 
cellent first number. Count me as one subscriber, with hope 
of others. The Anatomy of Liberty” is the best article on 
the subject that it has been my good fortune to read. The first 
four lines of the extract from“ La Véritė” regarding the lib- 
erty of parents are sufficient to convince any rationalist of the 
fullacy of compulsory education. We run no great risk of con- 
tradiction in saying that the public-school system is deficient, 
that the course of study is ill-advised and, in many re- 
spects, unwise, and that the teachers do not fully comprehend 
the scope of education and the field to cover, If it becomes 
compulsory, common schools become degraded to the level of 
educational jails. We lower the character of every pupil in 
his or ber own estimation the moment they enter the school- 
yard. We insult the spirit of intelligence and common sense 
in the American people. Children would not as readily learn 
if they felt that they were being driven to school by law. In- 
centive would be blighted, pride hart, and ambition distorted. 
Compulsion in any form is antagonistic to the spirit of our 
institations, and if a foothold is obtained in the public schools, 
it will establish an undesirable precedent. 

With these premises we may assert that the necessity that 
compels parents to send their children to shops, stores, facto- 
ries, ctc., should be removed. If parents are to be compelled 
to send children to school, the community owes the parents 
two things: first, that the school be fe to send children 
to; second, that the father, by industry and thrift, be enabled 
to allow his children to go to school. Love of esteem; ambi- 
tion; pride; the influence of good example; the advantages 
to be derived from education, — these and other influences 
combine to induce parents to send children to school with- 
out the aid of compulsory measures. In fact, the trae bus- 
iness of the American legislature is to go behind the returns, 
and see to it that the conditions are such as to lead the people 
to accept voluntarily the benefits and advantages of common- 
school education. The question of compulsery education will 
be solved by the solution of deeper and broader questions 
behind it, present reference to which would intrench too far 
on our time and your space. 

Ex-D, L. 


Philadelphia, August, 1881. 


Game for the Fool-Killer. 


Though man, pricked by a stupid arrogance, strives often to 
break the reins of government, he never escapes having to 
obey some one! Very necessity compels, in every association 
of men, and in every community, that some shall be at the 
head. Without a head, or chief, by which it may be governed, 
any society, defrauded of the aim for which it was framed and 
formed, goes to pieces, and can never avail.—Pope Leo XIII. 

The Somebody“ of the present hour is always a thrifty, 
lively, industrious, temperate, far-seeing individual, that is al- 
ways looking ont for the main chance, and always ready and 
eager to seize and improve it when he finds it. It matters not 
whether he is a merchant, a mechanic, a professional character, 
or a corporation, he is invariably found the possessor of the 
same intellectual elements and capabilities. That * Some- 
body“ is a great financial, social, or political tyrant is utter 
nonsense. The door is open to every American citizen to be a 


tain, sooner or later, like the unhappy felines of Chicago, to | somebody” instead of a nobody. He has his choice and 


“come to grief.” 


A man like Mr. Arnold cannot afford io ougut not to complain.—V, W. B., in New York Truth. 
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TO WALT WHITMAN. 


At last, O Walt, you are endorsed; no more 
Your muse the shadow of neglect will feel. 
The “ Atlantic Monthly“ squirt have set their seal 
To your credentials; your probation 's o'er. 
Be happy, then, O bard, and drink galore; 
Your “ yawp” is classic now, if ne'er before. 
"Tis trae that long ago the great Reviews 
Of Albion halled with joy your new-world muse 
As native here and to the manor born. 
‘The “ satin-and-patchouly “ bards their scorn 
Sul! vented on your long, unmeasured line, 
Ruffled in wrath their borrowed feathers fine 
At" Leaves of Grass” and mention of your name, 
Though Tennyson, their master, owned your fame. 


The Agricultural Crisis. 


LIBERTY. 


It is said on all sides, and with reason, that, to develop | M. Jules Ferry, nevertheless, is a representative of the people, 
the agricultural forces of a country, it is necessary to make | one of the elect of universal suffrage! Which proves that the 
use of new processes, and especially not to fear to devote large | origin of power does not modify its dangerous character, and 
amounts of capital to the cultivation of land. But who will that it is of small consequence to the people whether the ma:- 
furnish this capital? The tenant, for land that does not belong to | ters who make laws to govern them are masters imposed npon 
bim? He will guard well against that, and, if he has saved | them, or masters chosen by themselves. 
something, he will consider rather the purchase of a bit of| French citizens, then, are to go to the polls without having 
land. The landlord? Better worth his while to invest his bad time for mutual consultation, adoption of platforms, or 
capital in manufacturing enterprises and to speculate; for— | close scrutiny of the innumerable candidates who solicit their 
and there lies the evil—land is less profitable than the stock | votes. All will be settled in a fortnight in slovenly, blind, 
exchange. Instead of improving the soll and applying to it | hap-hazard style. And it is this sorrowful farce that is called 
the best system of cultivation, the landed proprietor, who gen- | the sovereignty of the people! 
erally does not even know bis estates and who, in any case, has | But the proletariat, it appears, is beginning to understand 
no experience in farming, will content himself with receiving | how they befool and befog it. Never, indeed, has an electoral 
regularly his rents which he will try to raise, little by little, so | period agitated opinion so little. Without doubt meetings are 
that at last well-cultivated lands will be found only among | as numerous and exciting as ever; without doubt committees 
those who themselves add to the value of soil which they own. | multiply, as well as candidates and professions of faith. But 

And this observation comes to the support of the complaints | this agitation is wholly superficial; it has not penetrated, as 


Tue following article, written in France and for France by a | of the economists against absenteeism, as if absentecism was formerly, deep down among the masses of the anonymous 


French journalist signing “D. G.,“ applies more or less 
propriately to all civilized countries, and states truths especially 
important to students of the Irish land question 


To exhaust industry under the pretext of cheapening prod- 
ucts, to kill finance by stock-jobbing and agriculture by usury, 
rent, and expropriation, and then to shout, “Let us protect 
and encourage industry and agriculture, and improve our 
financial condition, —such is the economic programme of cer- 
tain men who treat French labor as a simple stock-exchange 
value and speculate by turns on the prosperity and ruin of a 
great nation. 

In that which concerns more particularly agricultare aud 
the protection which it merits we know what complaints 
are made daily to the authorities by farmers and espe- 
cially by large landed proprietors, who, to the exclusion of 
other country people, have a voice in the matter. Now phyl- 
loxern is the trouble, now American competition, now the bad 
crops. And the government promises a decrease of the land 
tax, agricultural instruction, agricultural credit, cte., which 
sound very well in an electoral programme. 

It is beyond question that agriculture to-day is passing 
through a crisis. What is its intensity and what is its cause? 
Generally, in judging these economic revolutions, we commit 
the error of consulting statistical tabled alone and of consider- 
ing only the quantity or value of products, withoat reflecting 
that it is not by the bushel that the prosperity of agricultural 
labor is measured, but that we must rather ask if the twenty 
millions of French peasants live in comfort; if, on the con- 
trary, they do not suffer and to what their sufferings must be 


attributed, and if it is not true that, in the present state of | 


landed property with us, the progress of agriculture is a prob- 
lem that cannot be solved. 

It is known that, out of twenty millions of people devoted 
to agriculture, seven or eight millions are proprictors cultivat- 
ing their own land; they are found generally on small or 
medium estates and live in comparative ease, provided they do 
not allow themselves to get entangled in a meshwork of mort- 
gages. As to the other twelve millions they are composed, 
first, of farmers submitted to the pressing and extortionate 
conditions of a lease, and then of laborers whose pitiful con- 
dition, sometimes worse than that of the workingmen of the 
cities, seems less glaring because not as familiar and because 
among this class of the disinherited any corporative union, any 
collective demand for justice is impossible. 

Whatever they may do, these twelve millions of men will 
never become proprietors. Let agricultural schools be organ- 
ized! Result: a decrease in the cost of production, a larger 
product, But the inflexible theory of net product always con- 
fronts the farmers; they will sow, but the harvest will benefit 
the proprietors. Let the land tax be reduced! The redaction 
will not yield them a cent. Let the city tolls be abolished! 
The cities will offer to the products of the country a larger 
market, whence will result an increase in the value of the land 
for the proprictor and an increase of rent against the tenant. 
‘The advantage then is offset by the loss. Whatever reform may 
be attempted in the direction which it is now proposed to take, 
on whatever side the professed reformers and pseado-philan- 
thropists may turn, they invariably bring up against the theory 
of rent: the landed proprietor always taking the excess of the 
gross product over the cost of production, in a word the whole 
net product, and the tenant scarcely recovering his investment. 
As for the farm-hands, servants, and other agricultural laborers, 
they only receive contemptible wages. The proprietor specu- 
lates on the farmer, the farmer on them, and often their situa- 
tion is so precarious that they are forced to the factories to 
avoid starvation, as the emigration from the fields to the city 
forcibly proves. 

Let political economy strike up its usual strain about the 
benefits of economy. Its teachings and advice, always ad- 
dressed to those who do not need them or cannot profit by 
them, seem like cruel jests to these men, workers in city or 
country, who cannot economize, 

Admirers of past achlevements, the economists have codified 
abuses and given the name of science to this collection of the 


general principles which regulate the exploitation of man by elections would take place at the appointed date, “such being | 
man. No more on this question than on those of industrialism, | his good pleasure.” Perhaps those were not the exact words | 


ap- | not the forced result of the present form of property in land, | crowd; and were it not for the motley walls covered, until 


and as if every proprietor not a cultivator was not necessarily they have become an eye-sore, with veritable rainbows of 
an absentee. Further, by the periodical demands of rent, the | posters, no one would detect that the destiny of a great nation 
proprietor forces the tenant to exhaust the land, an event that — the fate of peoples now depending on the cast of a dic —is 
generally occurs toward the expiration of the lease, whence an | under discussion. 

evident loss for society. There lies an evil which no legal| Has governmental absolutism produced this indifference, 
remedy can alleviate and the cause of which must be sought | which may culminate in the near futare in vengeful discontent 


for in the constitution of landed property itself. 

It must be confessed that of the problem now before us the 
French Revolution has furnished no satisfactory solution. It 
has destroyed feudalism, but what has it put in its place? 
Another feudalism. “The land of France is free throughout 
its whole extent,” says the law of September 28, 1791, But is 
the peasant free? Is he free when, in law and in fact, he can 


which he has doubled? On this point the Revolution did not 
complete its work. Its principles suffice to organize gov- 
ernment, or rather on the ruins of governments they build 
autonomy; but, to organize labor, they are insufficient. The 
Revolution abolished the personal inequality of rights; real in- 
equality survived it, and it bas been forgotten that privilege is 
organic in a society when some can rest and consame without 
working while others must laber without bope. “The liberty 
of the proletaire,” sald Prondhon, “is the right to labor 
that is, to be robbed—or not to labor—that is to starve. Lib- 
erty now benefits none but the strong.” 

It is then outside of the Revolution itself, and by devoting 


and virile passion? Or is it not due rather to Anarchistic 
teaching, which, though it has hitherto done little more than 
speak without acting, pursues slowly and mysteriously its 
undermining work, like the water which, falling drop by drop, 
finally wears away the hardest rock? Possibly the result is 
attributable to both causes, but certain it is that the Anar- 
chistic ideas are gaining ground every day, more ground per- 


be evicted, without compensation, from an estate the value of | haps than its most ardent champions imagine. Take one 


example among a thousand. A few days ago Comrade Emile 
Gautier, being present at an electoral meeting in the Pantheon 
quarter at the ball of Vieux-Chéne, took the floor to develop 
the revolutionary theories before the large audience attending. 
But one of the chief leaders of so-called radicalism in the 
quarter, the young Pichon, an editor of M. Clemenccau's 
Justice,“ broke out in violent protest, pretending that the 
Anarchists, from the moment that they preached abstention, 
bad no right to attend electoral meetings, much less to speak 
atthem. Unfortunate words for the young bourgeois! From 
all parts of the hall went up protests, and these cries, “ Citizen 
Gautier is right,” Voting is a game of see-saw,” were uttered 


itself to the study and accomplishment of what the Revolution | by æ large number of citizens whose faces were unfamiliar 
did not study and accomplish, that social science must hence- | and who are not accustomed to frequent our circles or our 
forth do its work. In the place of the feudalism of the nobility | groups. They were so many unknown friends. So numerous 
we sce to-day an industrial and mercantile feudalism, more were they that, a few minutes later, the president having 
| powerful than the other. Industry has led to industrialism; denied the floor to Comrade Gautier, and the latter having 


so agriculture inclines to become industrial; the machine will 
hunt the peasant from the field as it has hanted the workman 
from the shop. The proprietor, the capitalist, will alone 
remain. Everywhere will be effected a concentration of capi- 
tal accompanicd by a corresponding impoverishment of the 
masses; for, even when the total wealth of a country increases, 
| the number of the poor may increase also. And that will last 
until the day when the antagonism in economic society shall 
have reached that degree of bitterness which, in 1789, made 
inevitable and fatal the overturning of political society. Ex- 
cess of abuse leads to reforms. But so rarely does society 
adopt means of prevention that it is a rule that in social pro- 
gress it is necessary to exhaust each of the series composing it, 
and that it is never noticed that the bow is bent too far until it 
breaks. 


The Farce of Popular Sovereignty. 


The letter from the Paris correspondent of “ Le Revolte“ 
from which the following is an extract was written prior to the 
late French elections, but the facts to which it alludes have not 
lost their significance : — 


A fresh act of absolutism on the part of the bourgeoise 
Republic has just exhibited, even to the least clairvoyant, 
the hollowness of universal suffrage and the little heed that 
the governing classes may with impunity pay to the pretended 
sovereiguty of the people when they find it for their interest to 
do 80. 

In the fear, no doubt, that too long an electoral period, by 
raising on every band political discussions and exciting public 
opinion, would shed too much light on the secret intrigues of 
the ministers, — intrigues likely to end in fatal catastrophes 
in Tunis, Algeria, or elsewhere, —the Ferry ministry has 
brusquely decided that the general elections shall occur Au- 
gust 21, instead of in September or October as was generally 
expected. And when this unexpected stroke provoked pro- 
tests from the most moderate, and certain deputics, finding 
their own interests threatened and their little plans upset, 
demanded an explanation, the president of the cabinet an- 
swered, in a tone admitting no rejoinder, that the malcontents 
were wasting their time and their complaints, and that the 


free trade, taxation, have they been able to grasp the difference | of, his declaration, but they certainly do not pervert his mean- 


between demanded right and existing fact, 
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ing. An absolute monarch would not have spoken otherwise. 


answered that he would take it in spite of him, as he did not 
recognize the president's authority (which led to the resigna- 
tion of the officers of the meeting), Comrade Gautier, although 
an Anarchist, was chosen president by a large majority. He 
made haste, however, to decline the position, but the event 
none the less showed that the strike of the electors finds more 
favor with the people than the minimum radicals like to 
admit. 


Switzerland's Double Shame. 


Read the outspoken utterances of Henri Rochefort’s journal 
“ L'Intransigeant,” on the Kropotkine expulsion : — 

A letter from Berne informs qs that our friend, Prince Kro- 
potkine, one of the most distinguished men in the Rassian 
revolutionary party, has just been expelled from Switzerland 
| by a decree of the federal council. 

They accuse Pierre Kropotkine of having called himself 
Levaschof, which, it will be admitted, is not highly criminal; 
of having been editorially connected with “ Le Révolté,’ 
which was his indisputable right; of having expressed no 
regret at the death of Alexagder II, who had robbed him of 
his property and banished him; of having remained resolntely 
true to his republican faith and socialistic convictions; of hav- 
ing manifested sympathy for Sophie Perovskaya, Rysenkotf. 
Mikhatloff, Jelaboff, and their heroic friends hung at St. 
Petersburg on the fifteenth of last April; and, finally, of hav- 
ing taken part in the London revolutionary congress, which, it 
would seem, is England's affair alone. 

It is evident that the ridiculous reasons alleged by the fed- 
eral council in justification of the expulsion of Citizen Pierre 
Kropotkine only the more clearly reveal the odious character 
of the measure of which our friend is the victim. Switzerland 
refuses its hospitality to this proud republican in order to 
court the favor of Russian authority. 

As long ago as 1878 the Swiss republic expelled Panl 
Brousso for a few newspaper articles; to-day it expels Pierre 
Kropotkine for a few words spoken at London or Geneva, A 
double shame will rest upon its shoulders in the eyes of all 
free peoples. 


Ministers, as a rule, know but little of public affairs, and 
they always account for the action of people they do not like 
or agree with by attributing to them the lowest and basest 
motives. This is the ſault of the pulpit, always has heen, and 

probably always will be.— N. G. Ingersoll. 
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BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1881. 


For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
Legislation is usurpation. 


Those who would abolish poverty by reducing the 
hours of labor put the cart before the horse. 


The people are poor, not because they receive low 
wages, but because they give their credit away and 
buy it back. 

Liberty owes her readers an apology for the slight 
delay in the appearance of this number. Hereafter 
our mailing day will be Friday, one day later than 
heretofore , 

One of our Greenback exchanges says that “ every 
man who has a ballot and fails to use it in defence 
of American liberty is responsible if those liberties 
are abridged” Every man who casts a ballot neces- 
sarily uses it in offence against American liberty, it 
being the chief instrument of American slavery. 

“ Bullion” speaks the truth in saying that “ the 
benefit of credit is overbalanced by the disadvantage 
of debt.” But to a capable and honest person the 
only disadvantage of any debt that he is liable to 
contract consists in the steady drain of usury. Make 
credit gratuitous by organizing it, and its blessings 
will be unmixed. 

The New Bedford“ News” was the victim of the 
worst case of gush developed by the death of the 
president. Its words are not before us as we write, 
but our quotation of them does not differ materially 
from the literal, if at all. “The nation now has in 
heaven a holy trinity, — Washington, Lincoln, Gar- 
field, — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” What rot! 

The outery against middlemen is senseless. As F. 
H. Heywood puts it, “ middlemen are as important as 
end men.” And they are as truly producers, Dis- 
tribution is a part of production. Nothing is wholly 
produced until it is ready for use, and nothing is 
ready for use until it has reached the place where it 
is to be used. Whoever brings it to that place is a 
producer, and as such entitled to charge for his work. 
The trouble with middlemen is that they charge con- 
sumers not only for their work, but for the use of their 
invested capital. As it is, they are useful members 
of society. Eliminate usury from their methods, and 
they will become respectable members also. 

“The hanging of Guiteau is a pleasure and duty 
which belongs solely and exclusively to the people of 
the United States.” The brutal barbarian who says 
this is named S. F. Norton. He edits a paper in 
Chicago called “ The Sentinel,” and desires to en- 
trust the rulers of this people of peculiar “ pleasures ” 
with the exclusive power to manufacture the tool by 
which all products are distributed. All the monopo- 
lies go together, of which we have fresh proof in this 
claim of the would-be monopolists of money to a 
monopoly of murder. This same editor has the 
shamelessness to admit that the tool referred to, i. e., 
the greenback, is a“ forced loan,” and to attempt to 
justify it as such; yet he complains in the same col- 
umn of the act of a band of robbers who recently 
contracted a forced loan with the passengers of a 
Western railway train by presenting ‘pistols at 
their heads and commanding them to deliver. 
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these things are to be expected from a member of a 
party that relies on the law for the accomplishment 
of everything. Law is its God, and makes its moral- 
ity. Robbery through the instrumentality of a legal- 
tender note is right; robbery through the instru- 
mentality of a revolver is wrong. Murder unsane- 
tioned by statute finds no favor in this Greenbacker's 
eyes, but murder done on the scaffold is to him, not 
only right, but sweet. 


A faint idea of the state of things that engenders 
Nihilism is conveyed by the statement of the Russian 
delegates to the International Literary Congress at 
Vienna, who, in combating a motion of a French del- 
egate to petition the czar for the pardon of the Rus- 
sian novelist who has been in exile in Siberia for eight 
years for tinging his writings with socialism, de- 
clared that, if the petition should be adopted, it would 
be impossible for them to return to Russia, We com- 
mend this fact to D. A. Wasson and all other slan- 
derers of the Nihilists. After hearing of it, he will 
doubtless be moved to write another article for the 
“ Free Religious Index,” glorifying the Alexanders as 
apostles of liberty. 


Liberty congratulates herself and Anarchists gen- 
erally on the rapidity with whieh nor principles are 
‘obtaining a foothold, An indication of their progress 
is seen in the following editorial comments of so 
prominent a newspaper as the Boston “ Daily Globe” 
on the long-continued disability of the president: 
“The Republic is not a failure. The great govern- 
mental experiment of the new world has demon- 
strated that men do not need rulers; that they can 
govern themselves. It has passed through a crisis 
unforeseen by its founders and unprovided for in its 
Constitution,—and it still lives, the world's grand 
beacon light on the road to Liberty... The 
only real strength of government is the cohesive 
power of the masses and the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their ability to govern themselves in the 
absence of all official representatives of authority 
and power. This strength the Republic possesses, 
and it is a success. It shows to the world that a 
measure of self-government is a thousand times 
better than all the military power and ‘ divine right’ 
that ever existed, and more powerful for good, for 
peace, for the maintenance of human rights. The 
attitude of the American people in the face of what 
would have been a crisis in any other country has 
advanced the cause of humanity, proved the expedi- 
ency as well as the justice of popular government, and 
ought to silence those who have expressed the belief, 
fathered by the wish, that the great American experi- 
ment must ultimately fail through lack of strength. 
The American people have shown the grandeur of their 
power, the permanency of their principles, and their 
unwavering loyalty to liberty and justice in this period 
of doubt and uncertainty, and given hope and courage 
to oppressed humanity to struggle onward and up- 
ward toward the light, in the footsteps of the nation 
that has led the march of human progress, and will 
be, a hundred years hence, as far in advance of the 
present as the present is in advance of the ideas of a 
hundred years ago, if it only remains true to ‘ govern- 
ment by the people’ and resists every effort to shackle 
it with a strong government of centralized power 
and exaggerated official authority.” Well said, the 
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About Progressive People. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne writes the article on Walter Savage 
Landor in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

The numerous friends of Rev. O. B. Frothingham are urg- 
ing bim to reconsider his decision not to resume his pulpit 
labors. Their solicitations will probably be unsuccessful. 

F. W. Gunn, the head of the“ Gunnery School,“ at Wash- 
ington, Conn., one of the earliest and most active abolitionist 
of that state, died recently. He was the original of Mr. Bird 
in Dr. J. G. Holland's novel, Arthur Bonnycastle.” 

Mr. Swinburne writes to the “ Rappel: “ England has just 
lost her last Republican and free-thinking patriarch. My old 
friend Trelawney is gone, at the great age of eighty-eight, to 
meet the friends and emulators of his errant and war-like 
youth—Shelley, Byron, and Canaris.” 

A monument to Victor Hugo is to be erected in his island 
home of Guernsey by the inhabitants, who are mnch attached 
to him. It was to Guernsey that the novelist dedicated his 
“ Toilers of the Sea that small portion of Norman ground, 
severe yet kind, my present asylum, perhaps my tomb.” 

Garibaldi’s face is described by a recent visitor as absolutely 
livid, the yellow-white of a corpse, and his hair and beard are 
perfectly white. His eyes, however, retain fire and move 
about from side to side, following people around the room, even 
though he does not change his attitude in the slightest degree. 

John Bright's two brothers-in-law, the Lucases, were ori- 
ginally Quakers. One joined the Roman Catholic Charch, 
established “The Tablet“ newspaper, and represented an 
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of Radicals. Of the brothers Harcourt, now in parliament, 
one is a Tory, the other a Liberal, and Newman, of the Roman 
Church, has a brother, Francis W., who is a Deist. 

Governor Roberts of Texas, who called down on his head 
unlimited abuse by refusing to join in Governor Foster's pro- 
ject for a day of thanksgiving, is accustomed to give his per- 
sonal supervision to the prisoners in the State penitentiary. 
Most of them, he says, are young men from the Northwest, 
East, and North, who, having strayed from home restraints, 
have fallen into bad company and got into trouble. Ife tells 
them that good conduct will shorten their terms, and, if they 
behave themselves, pardons them out. 

Herr Most, the imprisoned editor of the London “ Freiheit,” 
will be put up in the Socialist interest for a Berlin constituency 
at the coming elections. He refuses to apply for release froin 
Clerkenwell prison, where, although treated as a common 
criminal, he is exempted from some of the more rigorons con- 
ditions attached to that grade. In addition to ordinary prison 
fare he has two pints of milk daily and is employed at tailor- 
ing instead of more laborious work. Most is comparatively 
cheerful and in fairly good health. He complains of having 
no hooks allowed for reading except religious tracts, and being 
denied the use of pens and paper. S 

Gen. Garibaldi recently completed his seventy-fourth year, 
and many telegrams of congratulation were received by him on 
that day, which was July 4. He was especially pleased by a 
deputation sent to him in the evening of July 3 by the simple 
folk of the islet of Maddalena, near whom, on his Caprera 
rock, he has, in his latter years, made his fixed abode. The 
leader of the deputation made a short address to the hero of 
Italian unity, who, in reply, thanked them for their good 
wishes, and disclaimed the tributeas paid to his own person, it 
being, he said, rather to the sentiments he had always mani- 
fested; his person “ was worth no more than any other.“ 

The expulsion of Prince Kropotkine from Switzerland will 
not cause a suspension of “Le Révolté." His friends will 
superintend its production at Geneva. The prince is still in 
Switzerland, and will not go to England, until his wife, who is 
taking the medical course at the University of Geneva, has 
finished ber work and passed ber examinations. In Eng- 
land he will give a course of lectures on the internal condition 
of Russia, besides contributing to the columns of the journal 
published at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Joseph Cowen, M.P., 
whose guest he is to be. The prince has been a constant vis- 
itor to London daring the last two years, and formerly resided 
among the Socialists in Camden Town. He is no longer a 
young man, but the advance of years has not a whit dimin- 
ished his revolutionary ardor. 
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“ A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and has 
Faculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
PuovpHon. 


Sinister Sorrow. 

Dead or alive, all’s one to me, with mischievous persons; 
but alas! how very grievonsly all's two to me, when they are 
helpful and noble ones. — Jahn Ruskin. 

No person of proper human feeling would insult a 
sincere mourner standing at a grave. Doubtless 
there are many mourners in this hour of what is 
called “ the nation’s sorrow ” who, however mistaken, 
are honest in their grief. This article is not for them. 
Indeed, to a certain extent we share their sorrow. 
Garfield died manfully after many weeks of patient 
suffering, as many another man dies every day 
With all of these victims we have sympathy in their 
suffering, for all of them respect in their fortitude ; 
with and for Garfield as much as the rest, and no 
more. Nor to those deluded persons who are led to 
shed dutiful tears by an idolatrous worship of rulers 
and governments have we a word to siy to dag. 
True, it is Liberty's main purpose to sooner or later 
convict them of their error; but, cherishing the error 
honestly, let them respect its forms, 

Our indignant denunciation is of the heartless 
scoundrels whose tool Garfield has been, who, with 
sinister purpose, have put in operation all this ma- 
whtewry oroo troping thereby ty Intiho OF HTD 
the late president's successors into following his ex- 
ample. Garfield died manfully, we said above. Did 
he liv: manfully? That is the main question. He 
appears to have been an amiable friend, a good hus- 
band and father, and a hard though rather superficial 
student, But his was not the stuff of human gran- 
deur A man who, at twenty-five or thirty, writes 
sophomoric poetry, preaches, prays, and sings penny- 
royal hymns in Christian conventicles, and who, in 
his maturer years, consorts largely and lovingly with 
priests and indulges in their religious gush, is not the 
kind of man that is apt to do much in helping the 
world onward. In the composition of such men 
putty is a large ingredient; and so it was with Gar- 
field. All his later life he has been led by the nose 
by designing. villains, schemers against the people's 
products. He has helped them, more or less inno- 
cently, more or less guiltily, yielding to their prof- 
fered temptations and sometimes betraying the peo- 
ple’s trusts. A very convenient man for our purposes, 
think the schemers. His place must not be left va- 
cant. Others must be tempted into it. So, taking 
advantage of the undue respect for the office which 
he chanced to hold, at their bidding the word goes 
forth. 

Toll the bells! Fire the minute-guns! Bestow 
riches on his family! Bear his body through the 
country with funeral pomp and circumstance! Hang 
upon the outer walls the gloomy trappings of woe! 
And all is promptly done. The commercial world 
responds in a spirit of rivalry, each member of it 
trying to advertise his interests by surpassing his 
neighbor in the ostentation of sorrow. Preachers 
fill the air with lamentations, and poets sing the 


martyr’s praises for a price. Messages of condolence | 


and grief pass back and forth under the ocean be- 
tween the crowned heads of Europe and the un- 
crowned despots of America, Victoria, William, and 
Alexander recognizing instinctively that, in the death 
of a president no less than in that of a king, a fellow- 
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other. And by this manufactured manifestition a 
public sentiment is created to shield them a little 
longer in their grinding of the oppressed How long 
shall this thing last? Let the victims abandon their 
prayers, wipe away the blinding tears, and look with 
undimımed eyes straight into the nature of these plots 
and plotters, A clear vision is all that's needed. 
The rest will follow. 


Capital’s Claim to Increase. 

Liberty's strictures, in her last issue, upon the pro- 
posal of the Massachusetts Greenbackers, adopted at 
their Worcester convention, to ask the legislature to 
compel all corporations to distribute their profits in 
excess of six per cent, among the employees in pro- 
portion to their wages has stirred up Mr. J. M L. 
Babcock, the author of that singular project, to a de- 
fence of it, which we gladly print in another column. 
And in defending it against Liberty, he is obliged to 
do so in behalf of capital. It seems a little odd to 
find this long-time defender of the rights of labor in 
the ròle of champion of the claims of capital; but 
we remember that he is one who follows the lead of 
justice as he sees it, take him where it may. 

Before proceeding to the main question, he gives 
us two minor points to settle. First, he very perti- 
nently asks why we “ grieve” at his course. We an- 
swer by taking it all back. As he says, Liberty 
should rejoice, rather than grieve, at the honest ex- 
ercise of the right to differ. When we hastily said 
otherwise, we said a very foolish thing Yes, worse 
than that; in so far, we were false to our own standard 
Mr. Babcock has Liberty's sincerest thanks for recall- 
ing her to her own position. May he and all never 
fail to sharply prod us, whenever they similarly catch 
us napping! 

Second, he assumes that the profit idea cannot be 
ridiculous (as we pronounced it), since its converse 
is not well established or generally accepted. To 
say that the no-profit theory is not well established 
is to beg the principal question under discussion ; to 
say that, because the theory is not generally accepted, 
the few friends that it has are not entitled to ridicule 
the position of its enemies is not in accordance with 
the nature of ideas or the custom of Mr Babcock 
How often have we listened with delight to his sar- 
castic dissection and merciless exposure to the light 
of common sense of some popular and well-nigh uni- 
versal delusion in religion, politics, finance, or social 
life! He is in the habit of holding ridiculous all 
those things, whoever supports them, which his own 
reason pronounces absurd, And he is right in doing 
so, and wrong in saying that we ought not to follow 
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his example. So, while it is clear that, on the first 
minor point, Mr. Babcock has the better of Liberty, 
on the second Liberty as decidedly has the better of 
Mr. Babeock 

Now to the question proper. Labor, says our 
friend, never gains anything by extravagant claims 
True; and no claim is extravagant that does not ex- 
ceed justice. But it is equally true that labor always 
loses by foolish concessions; and, in this industrial 
struggle, every concession is foolish that falls short 
of jusiice. It is to be decided, then, not whether Lib- 
erty's claim for labor is extravagant, but whether it 
is just. “Whatever contributes to production is 
entitled to an equitable share in the distribution!” 
Wrong! Wever contributes to production is alone 
so entitled. What has no rights that Who is bound 
to respect What is a thing; Who is a person. 
Things have no claims; they exist only to be 
claimed. The possession of a right cannot be pre- 
dicated of dead material, but only of a living person. 
“In the production of a loaf of bread, the plough 
performs an important service, and equitably comes 
in for a share of the loaf.” Absurd! A plough can- 
not own bread, and, if it could, would be unable to 
eat it A plough is a What, one of those things 
above mentioned, to which no rights are attributable. 

Oh! but we see. “Suppose one man spends his 
life in making ploughs to be used by others who sow 
and harvest wheat. If he furnishes his ploughs only 
ou condition that they be returned to him in as good 
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bread?” It is the maker of the plough, then, and 
not the plough itself, that is entitled to a reward ? 
What has given place to Who. Well, we'll not quar- 
rel over. that. The maker of the plough certainly is 
entitled to pay for his work. Full pay, paid once; 
no more. That pay is the plough itself, or its equi- 
valent in other marketable products, said equivalent 
being measured by the amount of labor employed in 
their production, But if he lends his plough and gets 
only his plough back, how is he to get his bread ? 
asks Mr. Babcock, much concerned. Ask us an easy 
one, if you please, We give this one up But why 
should he lend his plough? Why does he not sell it 
to the farmer, and use the proceeds to buy bread of 
the baker? See, Mr. Babcock? If the lender of the 
plough “ receives nothing more than his plough again, 
he receives nothing for the product of his own labor, 
and is on the way to starvation.” Well, if the fool | 
will not sell his plough, let him starve. Who cares? 
Its his own fault, How can he expect to receive 
anything for the product of his own labor, if he re- 
fuses to permanently part with it? Does Mr. Bab- 
cock propose to steadily add to this product at the 
expense of some laborer, and meanwhile allow this 
idler, who has only made a plough, to loaf on in lux- 
ury, for the balance of his life, on the strength of his 
one achievement? Certainly not, when our friend 
understands himself And then he will say with us 
that the slice of bread which the plough-lender 
should receive can be neither large nor small, but 
must be nothing. x 

To that end we commend to Mr. Babcock the words 
of his own candidate for secretary of state, nomi- 
nated at the Worcester convention, A. B. Brown, ed- 
itor of “ The Republic,” who says: “ The laborers of 
the world, instead of having only a small fraction of 
the wealth in the world, should have all the wealth 
To effect this, all monopolies must be terminated,— 
whether they be monopolies of single individuals or 
* majorities,—and labor-cost must be recognized as 
the measure and limit of price.” If Mr. Brown sticks 
to these words and the Greenbackers to their plat- 
form, there’s going to be a collision, and Mr. Brown 
will keep the track. But, lest Mr. Brown’s authority 
should not prove sufficient, we refer Mr. Babcock 
further to one of his favorite authors, John Ruskin, 
who argues this very point on Mr Babcock's own 
ground, except that he illustrates his position by a 
plane instead of a plough. Mr. Babcock may find 
his words under the heading.“ The Position of Wil- 
liam,” immediately following his own letter to us. 
If he succeeds in showing Mr. Brown’s assertions to 
be baseless and Mr. Ruskin's arguments to be illogi- 
cal, he may then come to Liberty for other foes to 
conquer. Till then we shall be but an interested 
spectator of his contest. 


The Voltairean Warfare. 

Voltaire and Paine found themselves face to face 
with a world steeped in a degrading superstition 
called Christianity, It was proclaimed as religion. 
But the fact now appears that that which distin- 
guished it from other so-called religions was not a 
special refinement of, or superior emphasis given to, 
the religious idea, but a dissimilarity in the catalogue 
of miraculous and superstitious dogmas Humboldt 
asserted that “all possible religions contain three 
distinct parts: first, a code of morals, very fine and 
nearly the same in all; second, a geological dream; 
and third, a myth, or historical novelette, which last 
becomes the most important of all.“ T. W. Hig- 
ginson, quoting this paragraph, remarks: The 
essential truth of this observation may be seen when 
we compare the different religions of the world, side 
by side. The main difference lies here,—that each 
fills some blank space in its creed with the name of a 
different teacher. For instance, the Oriental Parsee 
repeats the four main points of his creed as follows: 
To believe in one god, and hope for mercy from him 
only; to believe in a future state of existence; to do 
as you would be done by.’ Thus far the Parsee 
keeps on the universal ground of religion; then he 
drops into the language of his sect, and adds. To 
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believe in Zoroaster as lawgiver, and hold his writings | 
sacred.’ The creed thus furnishes a formula for all | 
religions. It might be printed in blank, like a cir- 
cular, leaving one of the closing names to be filled 
in. For Zoroaster read Christ, and you have Chris- 
tianity ; read Buddha, and you have Buddhism; read 
Mohammed, and you have Mohammedanism.” 

Mr. Higginson’s statement is supported by a long 
array of facts, which show how exactly alike are all 
the religions our earth has produced, each one of 
them deep-rooted in human ignorance, and supported 
from age to age by the authority of holy traditions, 
sacred books, and the lordship of a“ divine person” 
whose supposed words stand as limits of all thought, 
reason, experience, world without end. In short, 
each religion is established by a“ revelation” God 
(the imaginary) speaks, using the human voice, and 
that speech, good or bad, true or false, backed up by 
reputed miracles, is for all time, on the issues pre- 
sented, to be received as the only “ wisdom” man- 
kind may entertain. It is the “revelation” made 
once and for all 

Now, in this respect Christianity stands precisely 
where all the other religions stand. It is called 
Christianity because its hero was the Christ, and not 
Buddha or Mohammed, 

We do not speak here of its moral code. Be that 
better or worse than others, it has its basis, fur most 
part, in reason, and not in “ revelation.” But as a 
religion it is the same superstitious structure which 
other peoples have reared, the Hebrews giving to 
theirs their own local coloring. Christianity is the 
shading off of the Hebraic idea. The Old Testament 
Jew looked for a temporal Messiah, king, deliverer, 
whom their God should send and establish on the 
throne of David. They were watching for the Christ, 
the God-appointed great man, believing such a per- 
son would come and restore their nationality. The 
Jesus of Nazareth claiming to be that Christ they 
rejected, for the good reason, it may be supposed, 
that he was unable to fulfil their expectation. In 
other words, as he advanced in his career, he out- 
grew the idea of the State, and set himself to found a 
more rational kingdom. The idea of Liberty had 
taken possession of him, and, with limitations, he 
became one of its apostles Had he not been killed 
within two years or more of his entrance upon the 
proclamation of ideas so contrary to Jewish con- 
servatism, his record in history as a defender of 
liberty might have been far less imperfect. But, as| 
it was, he grasped the idea of a world governed with- 
out force, and yielded himself to be its martyr. 
Little, however, did his immediate followers enter 
into the great thought that had found lodgment in his 
mind. They seized on his mistakes and not on his 
truths, and built thereon a spiritual despotism called 
the Church, which no Statecraft had surpassed. The 
Jews would have had a Christ on a throne whom 
they could see, a man of wisdom and goodness, 
enforcing his decrees by the authority of God. The 
Christian put the Christ on an invisible throne, called 
him the God, and bowed, mind and spirit, to his 
supposed dictation, Unable to conceive the sublime 
idea of Liberty that he conceived, they fastened upon 
all the absurdities of belief he had received by inherit- 
ance, and have proclaimed them ever since by fire 
and sword, and by every inhuman invention of tor- 
ture their wit could devise,—a most damnable 
record, 

It was against this system that Voltaire and Paine 
set themselves in battle array, and with an intensity of 
conviction and life-long persistence that would honor 
the Christ himself. With wit, reason, laugh, or sneer, 
they made a breach in the hitherto solid wall - They 
struck blows which made the old superstition reel. 
Christianity turned pale with rage, and spit venom, 
covering with its slime each of these two bravest of 
men. But to no purpose. The breach was made. 
It has grown larger and larger, until to-day thou- 
sands of men and women are pouring through into 
the free land of Canaan, where they undertake, by 
hard thinking and experience, by their own inward 
promptings, to live the life their natures proclaim—a 
life of Liberty. What Liberty is may yet be a ques- 
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tion; but to undertake, one and all, to solve that|eroment is one of love, assent, yea, pleasure. Wher- 
problem is a task magnificent, a spectacle eclipsing |ever a company of people come together, in high 
in grandeur all else humanity has essayed life or low, there is government. Left to themselves, 
It is to be expected, however, that the old super- | Somebody will soon be recognized as the fittest in his 
stition will die hard, One thing is engraven on the| sphere, and he will lead, direct, — yes, govern if you 
world’s memory: notwithstanding their Lord and | will, — through voluntary recognition of his fitness to 
Master was a non-resistant, a man of peace, Chris- do so. Against such arrangements Liberty has no 
tians know how to fight. They are the fighters of the | War to wage. On the contrary, it is government in 
world From the bigoted and most ignorant up to this sense that we wish to see take the place of the 
the so-called “liberal” and enlightened, they all fold despotic swindle. It is the State against which 
retain (when they are actively Christians) the warri- we have declared a war of extermination, and to 
or's death-giving propensity. Hence, we are not sur- those who will follow us from issue to issue we 
prised to find the modern liberal Christian giving his | promise to show conclasively that the State has noth- 
little stab into the hearts of such men as Voltaire and | ing in common with the above-cited arrangements. 
Paine. One of the latest of these thrusts that has| Perhaps, however, for the present, the shortest 
come to our notice is an article by the Unitarian | Way to illustrate, in the rough, what we mean, will 
editor of the Boston “Sunday Herald” on »The be to state two cases briefly :— 
Infidel Outlook.” The one point is that Voltaire and| Case I. A thousand persons meet in an open field 
Paine did only negative work, when they ought to| Their purpose is to secure life, liberty, and posses- 
have done positive work. As if to beat down the Sion. As they stand there, ready to go to work, a 


bars of the world's prison were not something quite 
as positive for that same world’s everlasting good, as 
anything now visible as the result of our much- 
vaunted modern “ scholarly criticism.” 

© WE DEMAND FOR MANKIND FREEDOM TO BECOME 
INTELLIGENT,” was what both Voltaire and Paine 
reiterated all their lives. Will that world of man not 
one day appreciate this great service? We think so. 
But only as it is freed from the Christian superstition 


Government and the State. 

Probably, if four-fifths of those who subscribe for 
Liberty, and are asked to subscribe for it, could reach 
the ears of the editor, they would ask this question :— 

If you abolish government, what do you propose to 
put in its place, in order to secure the blessings of life, 
liberty, and possession? 

Of course such a question would never occur to a 
person trained to scientific habits of thought. It is 
akin to such questions as: — If you abolish slavery, 
what do you propose to do with four millions of igno- 
rant niggers? If you abolish popes, priests, and 
organized religiou, what do you propose to do with 
the rude and vicious masses? If you abolish mar- 
riage, what do you propose to do with the children ? 
etc., ele 


Thinkers, drilled in scientific methods, of course | 
Their | come the accepted leader (governor, if you will) of 


pay no attention to such irrelevant questions 
business is simply to pursue the truth, to find out the 
true law and the true facts. Whose pet machine is 
smashed, and whose superstitions are offended is not 
their business. The responsible parties must take 
care of that. — not they. When Darwin was reminded 
that his theory of the origin of species would over- 
throw the book of Genesis and undermine revelation, 
he treated the reminder with a contempt becoming 
the man of science. It was not his business to nurse 
and defend the book of Genesis, and he justly treated 
it as a piece of whining impudence to ask him to do 
so 

But unfortunately, the average man is not a think- 


latent feeling possesses them that some kind of regu- 
lated association would conduce to their best well- 
being. Suddenly a kind but resolute-looking indi- 
vidual, with noble brow and persuasive mien, plants 
himself on an elevation and addresses the gathering. 
“Men and women,” says he; “having had large 
experience in the concerns of life, I volunteer a pro- 
posal to you. It is that you separate, in such groups 
as selection may direct, and go to the neighboring 
lands. Each of you can seize upon such lands as 
you can occupy and cultivate, and there is enough 
for all. If any number of you, by experimental 
contact with me, should conclude that I would make 
a good leader, adviser, and director, I am at your. 
service for such compensation as we can agree upon. 
Bear in mind, however, that I do not speak with 
authority, but only as an individual, like all the rest 
of you I think my advice is good, and I invite 
those who assent to follow me; but those who may 
dissent are perfectly free to go their own way, and I 
can assure them that, should my party prove the 
strongest in numbers, no manner of molestation or 
coercion will be visited upon them, except they 
| should so far forget themselves as to deny to us the 
| same rights as individuals which we freely accord to 
them.” 

It is very probable that this individual would be- 


the new civilization. If any one believes that land- 
lordism could exist in that civilization, let him go to 
the shores and watch a thousand rude clam-diggers, 
who never usurp each other's territory or tread on 
each other's toes; or, let him go into a field where a 
thousand people, unschooled in political economy, 
are gathering berries. The facility with which even 
the rudest- classes adjust their differences, distribute 
equitably natural opportunities, and behave them- 
selves generally, if let alone, is wonderful. And it 
always comes through government, but not govern- 
ment after the manner of the State. 

Case II. A thousand persons meet in an open 


er, and only here and there a man has sufficient men- | field. Their purpose, as before, is to secure life, 
tal training to abide by the canons of science and | liberty, and possession But, while they stand hesi- 
logic. We will attempt, therefore, to answer the | tating, half a dozen designing rogues meet in caucus, 
above question with as much completeness as our They there, in convention, concoct a so-called con- 
space will permit in this issue. stitution for the government of the assemblage. The 

And we answer, in the first place, that Liberty does main provision of this constitution is that, if three- 
not propose to abolish government, in so far as by | fourths of the assemblage vote for it, the remaining 
government is meant any social arrangement looking | fourth shall be forcibly compelled to be governed by 
toa regulated well-being of the parties concerned, | it, against their will. To this end executive officers 
provided, however (and this is the all-in-all of our are provided for, with artillery to coerce dissenters. 
philosophy), that the given arrangement shall hinge The constitution recognizes usury, land-grabbing, 
on choice, natural selection, and voluntary assent, and all the deadly prerogatives of property. Then, 
and not on anticipated needs of constitution-making | fortifying themselves with the superstition that a 
conspirators, backed by prearranged brute force, to| majority has the sacred right of sovereignty over the 
coerce and crush dissenters minority, the spokesman of the conspirators presents 

We of course recognize government in nature | his constitution to the assemblage Three-fourths 
Turn twenty horned cattle into a field, and without | vote for it, and the other fourth dissent. This con- 
much political goring they, by unconscious assent, | spiracy, when put into practice, becomes the State. 
select a leader and protector. Every well-regulated | Now, when the people separate and go into the fields 
family is a government. The little ones, feeling to seize land and build up their civilization, a differ- 
their weakness and inexperience, look up to father | ent order of things is soon apparent Certain greedy 
and mother, and, although the direction of the fond| and shameless schemers get ahead of the rest, and 
parent has the effect of a stern command, the goy-/ stake off great tracts of land When the unsuspect- 
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ing multitude arrive, they find all the best lands gob- 
bled up and monopolized. Not monopolized, how- 
ever, by occupation and cultivation, but monopolized 


and held on the fiction of the right of discovery. beas 


which the constitution recognizes. The disinherited 
dissent, but appeal is iu vain. The militia stand at 
the backs of the land-grabbers, and defend their) 
monopoly. There is nothing left for them to do bat 
to pay rent to the land-grabbers, which is soon so 
gauged that the masses are made the virtual slaves 
of the landlords. r 

This is the State It is not government in any 
sense worthy of respect. It is a conspiracy. It is 
usurpation, made possible by the ignorance, credu- 
lity, and superstition of the victims. One of its chief 
prerogatives is the power to take life, instead of pre- 
serving it. Ii is the abnegation of Liberty, and the 
chief enemy of just possession Take it out of the 
way in Ireland, and landlordism dies without the 
shedding of a drop of blood. Take it out of the way 
in Russia, and the hand of progress will jump ahead 
five centuries on the dial of civilization. Take it out 
of the way iu America, and a few scamps in Wall 
Street will not hold the legitimate business world in 
financial bondage, nor a few monopolizing thieves 
stand between the masses and their daily bread. 

Much as,” a nation on its knees” and “ fifty mil- 
lions in mourning” may deplore it, there will be 
more assassination of political figure -· heads before 
there is less, and for cause, as things are now drift- 
ing. Against the coming storm Liberty raises its 
voice as one crying in the wilderness. But we ery 
out, not against anything truly worthy the name of 
government, but against a monstrous conspiracy, 
born of stealth on the one hand and superstition on 
the other, and perpetuated by doing violence to the 
natural right of dissent in the individual. The State 
must die, if life is to be held sacred. The State must 
die, if Liberty would live. The State must die, if 
just possession is to unseat the murderous despot, 
Property. 


Our European Letter. 
[From Liberty's Special Correspondent.) 


Amaterdam, Holland, September 2.— The Swiss provinces 
of the Russian empire have, by order of thelr most gracious 
monarch Alexander III, declared that Pierre Kropotkine is a 
man dangerous to orderly monarchica! institutions, and there- 
fore unworthy to remain longer within the boundary of the 
above dependency. 

Very well so! 

I am neither astonished, nor indignant, nor alarmed at 
the above act. It is a historical, inevitable, logical necessity 
that, in the same proportion that the revolutionary spirit 
spreads, the bourgeoisie has to rescind its so-called liberties ! 

It shows us, at the same time, that this class is everywhere the 
same, — that the political form of their exploiting organization 
is, and must be, entirely indifferent to us. It will completely 
open the eyes of those few among us, who still labor under some 
delusions in regard to the big sign, “ Republic,” which some 
smart auctioneers have put over their shop. 

The bourgeoisie will be forced, as fast as their safety is en- 
dangered, to throw one after another of their “ liberal institu- 
tions overboard, like an aëronaut who, sinking in his balloon, 
at last is forced even to throw off his own necessary clothes, 
showing himself in a state of nudity. And thus I like to sce 
them. Away with your hypocrisy, your cant; show yourselves 
as you are. You will see them thus, ina short time, in the 
United States too. 

The bourgeoisie, though adoring the republican form, because 
it enables them to reign supreme without sharing the profits of 
their exploitation with an always costly monarch, are doubting 
its capacity to protect them against aggression from beyond, 
and have therefore a growing inclination to put themselves 
under a military dictatorship, which they detest, since it humil- 
fates them, but which, at least, offers them tranquillity in the 
streets (so immensely dear to them) and so-called public 


Yes, the fight! 

A fight for life or death; to the knife, to the teeth. 

You wished it; you may have it! 

There was a time when It was still in your power to avoid it, 
your insatiability, your rapacity prevented you. Like a wild 
t you hunt us —us who never bad any other thought than 
the welfare of our brothers — from land to land, from abode to 
abode, The wild beast has developed itself. May the blood 
fall on your head! 

You are boasting of your namerical strength, blind as you 
are. Do you not know, then, that the Revolutionist begins his 
work by abnegation of his life; that he considers the further 
continuance of the same as a mere accidental, irrelevant cir- 
cumstance; that he looks with joy and tranquillity in the face 
of hourly-expected death; that we, who, at best, gct an anony- 
mous death on a heap of paving stones, are kept from ending 
this miserable existence only by the hope of witnessing the 
1 of our scene 

‘es, we are a thousand times stronger than you! 

Then, on to the fight! a 


Ont from thelr scabbarde your swords! 
No longer will Labor brook lords, 


A Defence of Capital. 


My Dran Mu. Trexzn: — Why do you “grieve” at a dif- 
ference of opinion between us? Am I to be bribed to agree 
with a valued friend by the fear that he will grieve if I do not? 
Liberty, I should say, imposes no such burden on freedom of 
thought, but, rather, rejoices in its fullest exercise. 

I did not know that the “ no-profit" theory had become so 
well established, or so generally accepted, as to render ridicu- 
lons any proposition not based upon it. 

Yet that is the ofily point I understand you to urge against 
the measure I proposed. But I never could see that labor, in 
its unequal struggle for its rights, gained anything by extrava- 
gant claims. Whatever contributes to production is entitled to 
an equitable share in the distribution. In the production of a 
loaf of bread (the example which you set forth in a magnifi- 
cent paragraph), the plough performs an important, if not in- 
dispensable service, and equitably comes in for a share of the 
loaf. Is that share to be a slice which compensates only for 
the wear and tear? It seems to me that it should be slightly 
thicker, even if no more than “ the ninth part of a hair.” For 
suppose one man spends his life in making ploughs to be used 
by others who sow and harvest wheat. If he furnishes bis 
ploughs only on condition that they be returned to him in as good 
state as when taken away, how is he to get his bread? Labor, 
empty-handed, proposes to raise wheat; but it can do nothing 
without a plough, and asks the loan of one from the man who 
made it. If this man receives nothing more than his plough 
again, he receives nothing for the product of his own labor, and 
is on the way to starvation. What proportion he ought to re- 
ceive is another question, on which I do not enter here; 
it may be ever so small, but it should be something. 

Capital, we will agree, has hitherto had the lion's share; why 
condemn a measure which simply proposes to restore to labor 
a portion, at least, of what it is entitled to? 

I say nothing on the theory of “natural laws,” because I 
understood you to suggest that point only to waive it. 

Cordially yours, 
J. M. L. Bancoox. 


“The Position of William.” 


(FROM RUSKIN'S LETTERS TO BRITISH WORKMEN.) 

What you call * wages," practically, is the quantity of food 
which the possessor of the land gives you, to work for him. 
‘There is, finally, no “ capital" but that. If all the money of 
all the capitalists in the whole world were destroyed; the 
notes and bills burnt, the gold irrecoverably buried, and all 
the machines and apparatus of manufactures crushed, by a 
mistake in signals, in one catastrophe; and nothing remained 
but the land, with its animals and vegetables, and buildings 
for shelter,— the poorer population would be very little worse 
off than they are at this instant; and their labor, instead of 
being limited“ by the destruction, would be greatly stimu- 
lated. They would feed themselves from the animals and 
growing crop; heap here and there a few tons of ironstone 
together, build rough walls round them to get a blast, and in a 
fortnight they would have iron tools again, and be plonghing 
and fighting, just as usual. It is only we who had the capital 
who would suffer; we should not be able to live idle, as we do 
now, and many of us — I, for instance—should starve at 
once; but you, though little the worse, would none of yon be 
the better eventually, for our loss —or etarvation. The re 
moval of superfluous mouths would indecd benefit you some- 
what, for a time; bat you would soon replace them with 
hungrier ones; and there are many of us who are quite worth 
our meat to you in different ways, which I will explain 


order. s 

Your next will be Grant; and — " thou shallst be king bere- 
after, Macbeth.“ 

1 would consider this realization of the imperial notions of 
your shoddy aristocracy as one of the most fortunate things 
that could happen to the American people. It is very easy to 
overthrow an empire and to execute a king; it is ten thousand 
times more dificult to upset a republic. 

I could not better close my letter than by giving you the first 
publication of an English translation of the article that leads 
the clandestine German paper, The Fight,“ which will make 
its appearance in a few days:— 
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in due place: also I will show you thas our money is really 
likely to be usoful to you in its accumulated form, (besides 
that, in the instances when it has heen won by work, it justly 
belongs to us,) so only that you are careful never to let us 
persuade you into borrowing it, and paying us interest for it. 
You will find a very amusing story, explaining your position 
in that case, at the one hundred and seventeenth page of the 
„Manual of Political Economy,” published this year at Cam- 
bridge, for your early instruction, in an almost devotionally 
catechetical form, by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Perhaps I had better q ote it to you entire: it is taken hy 
the author “ from the French.“ 


“ There was once in a village a 


carpenter, who worked 
hard from morning till night. 


poor 
One day James thought to him- 
self, ‘With my hatchet, saw, and hammer, I can ny make 
coarse furniture, and can only get the pay for such. If I had 
a plane, I should please my customers more, and they would 
pay me more. Yes, I am resolved, I will make myself a 
plane.’ At the end of ten days, James had in his sion 
an admirable plane, which he valued all the more for having 
made it himself. Whilst he was reckoning all the profits 
which he ex to derive from the use of it, he was inter- 
rapted by William, a carpenter in the neighboring vil 
William, 8 admired the plane, was struck with 
advantages which might be gained from it. He said to James : 
“* You must do me a service; lend me the plane for à year.’ 
As might be expected, James cried out, How can vou think 
of such a thing, William? Well, if I do you this service, 
what will you do for me in return?“ 


“W, ‘Nothing. Don't you know that a loan ought to be 
gratuitous ?' 
“J. ‘I know nothing of the sort; but T do know that if I 


were to lend you my plane for a year, it would be giving it to 
you. To tell you the truth, that was not what I made it for.’ 

“W. Very well, then; I ask yon to do me a service; 
what service do you ask me in return?" 

“J. * First, then, in a year the plane will be done for. You 
must therefore give me another exactly like It.“ 

“W. *Thatis perfectly just. I submit to these conditions. 
I think you must be satisfied with this, and can require 
nothing further.“ 

“J. I think otherwise. I made the plane for myself, and 
not for you. I expected to gain some advantage from it. I 
have made the plane for the purpose of improving my work 
and my condition; if you merely return it to me in a year, it 
is you who will the profit of it during the whole of that 
time. Iam not nd to do you such a service without receiv- 
ing anything in return. Therefore, if you wish for my plane, 
besides the restoration already bargained for, you must give 
me a new plank as a compensation the advantages of which 


I shall be deprived.’ 
These terms were to, but the singular part of it is 


that at the end of the year, when the plane came into James's 

jon, he lent it again; recovered it, and lent it a third 
and fourth time. It bas passed into the hands of bis son, who 
still lends it. Let us examine this little story. The plane is 
— symbol of all capital, and the plank is symbol of al! 
interest.” 


If this be an abridgment, what a graceful piece of highly 
wronght literature the original story must be! I take the 
liberty of abridging it a little more. 

James makes a plane, lends it to William on Ist of January 
for a year. William gives him a plank for the loan of it, 
wears it out, and makes another for James, which he gives 
bim on 3ist December. On ist January he again borrows 
the new one; and the arrangement is repeated continuously. 
The position of William therefore is, that he makes a plane 
every 31st of December; lends it to James till the next day, 
and pays James a plank annually for the privilege of lending 
it to him on that evening. This, in future investigations of 
capital and interest, we will call, if you please, The Position 
of William.” 

You may not at the first glance see where the fallacy lies 
(the writer of the story evidently counts on your not seeing it 
at all). 

If James did not lend the plane to William, he could only 
get his gain of a plank by working with it himself, and wear- 
ing it out himself. When he had worn it ont at the end of the 
year, he would, therefore, have to make another for himself. 
William, working with it instead, gets the advantage instead, 
which he must, therefore, pay James his plank for; and return 
to James, what James would, if he had not lent his plane, 
then have had;—not a new plane —but the worn-out one. 
James must make a new one for himself, as he would have bad 
to do if no William had existed; and if William likes to borrow 
it again for another plank —all is fair. 

That is to say, clearing the story of its nonsense, that 
James makes a plane annually, and sells it to William for its 
proper price, which, in kind, isa new plank. But this arrange- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with principal, or with inter- 
est. There are, indeed, many very subtle conditions involved 
in any sale; one among which is the value of ideas; I will 
explain that value to you in the course of time; (the article is 
not one which modern political economists have any familiar- 
ity with dealings in;) and I will tell you somewhat also of the 
real nature of interest; but if you will only get, for the pres- 
ent, a quite clear idea of “ the Position of William,” it is all I 
want of you. 


Common-Sense Mourners. 

As far as we have seen the socialists of Chicago are alone 
entitled to the credit of filling the cup of grief without “ slop- 
ping over.” They adopted the following well-considered reso- 
lutions last Sunday on motion of T. J. Morgan: 

Resolved, That this body deeply regrets the suffering and 
death of the late James A. Garfield; we desire it also under- 
stood that our regret and sympathy in this case differ in no 
respect from that which we feel at the suffering and death of 
the humblest worker who is stricken down in the performance 
of his duty; and, 

Resolved, That we sympathize with his family in their be 
reavement, as we sympathize, but more kecnly, with the poor 
worker's widow and family, who are left Cestitute to struggle 
for life, unnoticed and uncared for, with the human wolves who 
surround them. 

Resolved, That as sincere grief is ever silent and undemoa- 
strative, we cannot but protest against the present ostentatious 
demonstration of grief, as both insincere and unbecom ng, and 
characteristic only of oriental and monarchical pageantry. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty ! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jons Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
A law against blasphemy is its own violation ; for, 


if there be a God, those who presume to add to his 


Jaws are the worst of blasphemers. 

Those who would have the usurer rewarded for 
rendering a service always find it convenient to for- 
get that the usurer's victims would not need his ser- 
vice were it not that the laws made at his bidding 
prevent them from serving themselves. 

“The death of President Garfield has done more 
to kill the incipient poison that Col. Bob Ingersoll 
inoculated in the minds of the American people than 
the preaching of all the ministers could do,” writes a 
correspondent of the Boston “ Herald.” Presumably 
by its establishment of the efficacy of prayer. 

Prince Napoleon, the only one of the Bonapartes 
ever suspected of liberal tendencies, was one day 
discussing with Proudhon the latter's theories. As- 
wonished at their audacity, the prince exclaimed: 
“What kind of a society, then, do you dream of, 
Monsieur Proudhon?” Prince,“ answered the 
brave radical, in no wise abashed, “I dream of a 
society in which I should be guillotined as a conser- 
yative.” 

What place so honored as the little city of Besan- 
gon in France! It has given birth to three men per- 
haps the greatest of modern times. Charles Fourier, 
Victor Hugo, Pierre Joseph Proudhon, parent, poet, 
and philosopher of the socialism of to-day. A trinity 
of stars forming an unparalleled constellation. Hap- 
pily Besangon is a city that honors its own prophets, 
being a stronghold of French radicalism. It might 
properly be the Mecca of the radicalism of the 
world. 

A new subscriber sends us the following definition 
of Liberty: “ Perfect Liberty is perfect obedience to 
natural law.” With the intent and meaning of the 
author of this sentence we believe ourselves to be in 
entire sympathy, but it strikes us that he excellently 
describes the outcome and result of Liberty rather 
than defines Liberty itself. Is not the idea of choice, 
which is inseparable from Liberty, absent from his 
statement? Liberty knows of but one definition for 
itself: LIBERTY 18 LIBERTY. As Josiah Warren re- 
marks, “Liberty defined and limited by others is 
slavery.” 

A National Socialistic-Revolutionary Congress is to 
be held in Chicago, beginning October 21, for the 
purpose of forming an American federation of the 
International Working-People’s Association recently 
reorganized at London. The initiative in calling the 
‘congress is taken by those groups which sent dele- 
gates from this country to the recent London con- 
gress. Socialistic groups and sections of all shades, 
provided they are weary of compromise and desire to 
accomplish the social revolution by means other than 
political action, are invited to send delegates to Chi- 
cago. Applications should be sent as soon as possi- 
ble to A. Spies, 87 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 
We trust that no pains will be spared to make the 
congress a success in every sense of the word. Noth- 
ing is more essential to the achievement of 1 ends 
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| than the mutual understanding and intercommunica- 
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tion of socialists in all parts of the world, and no in. 
strumentality was ever so effective in establishing 
| this as the International Working-People’s Associa- 
| tion 

The fifth annual congress of the National Liberal 
League held at Chicago last week is said to have 
| been more successful than any of its predecessors. 
T. B. Wakeman was chosen president, in place of 
Elizur Wright, who declined another term of office. 
Reports reach us of reconciliation of differences and 
restoration of harmony without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. We await with interest a statement of the 
basis on which these marvellous results have been 
effected. 

A very acute thinker and one of Liberty's most 
devoted friends writes us, as if in criticism of some- 
thing that we have said, that “ the right to take usury 
must be defended on principles of Liberty.” Will 
he favor us by pointing out where, as a legal or civil 
right, we have ever combatted it? We continually 
oppose the claim that one has a moral right to take 
usury, but advocate no method of abolishing it save 
the removal of all restrictions preventing the free 
action of natural principles, To attempt to suppress 
usury by statute is outrageous because tyrannical, 
and foolish because ineffectual. 

The newspapers tells us that the American dele- 
gate to the Universal Socialistic Congress lately held 
at Chur, Switzerland, bemoaned the decline of soci- 
alism in the United States. His tears were wasted. 


| 


There has been no decline of socialism in this coun- 
try. There will be none. It is true that the party of 
State socialists whom he represents is fast dwindling 
into insignificance; but true socialism, the socialism 
that is based on Liberty, the socialism that means a 
further development of the idea of self-government, 
the socialism that is but another step in that path of 
progress whose freshest tracks are those of Jefferson 
and Paine, is growing every day. All other social- 
ism is reactionary, and deserves its inevitable death, 
The Detroit “ National,” Greenback organ, which 
wishes the government to run the railroads, manage 
the telegraph, and transact pretty, much all the busi- 
ness of life, says that “ certainly no private company 
could conduct the postal service so cheaply and satis- 
factorily as is now done.” Evidently the editor has 
never seen the report of the special commissioner de- 
tailed by the department to examine the postal ser- 
vice of the Pacific coast. There he would find the 
| statement that Wells, Fargo & Co, supply the inhab- 
itants of that locality with mail facilities superior to 
the government's in promptness, security, and uni- 
versality, and at rates that would be lower than the 
government's except for the enormous tax (just equal 
to the government's rates) imposed upon the busi- 
ness, He would find, too, the further statement that, 
even with so tremendous an advantage as this tax 
gives it, the government cannot successfully compete 
with this private firm. And yet it is to this branch of 
the government's work that the believers in State ad- 
ministration point with pride. We should like few 
things better than to see some competent business 
man go thoroughly into the subject, and point out the 
| outrages, absurdities, and inconveniences of the man- 
agement of our postal service. In the whole list of 
monopolies there is no greater sham. 
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No. 6. 


About Progressive People. 


Leo Hartmann, the Russian nibifist, railed for x Rayne fron, 
New York on the 6th inst. 

Garibaldi, who is now a constant sufferer from illness, is 
looking for a warm place wherein to spend the winter, Capri 
being too bleak. 

Carlo Cafiero, one of the most active of Italian revolution- 
ists, has been thrown into prison at Lugano, in company with 
several fellow agitators. The arrest took place at midnight, 
and for no assigned cause. 

The president of the French republic has issued a decree 
authorizing the city of Guise to establish a national gubscrip- 
tion for a monument to the memory of Camille Desmoulins, 
the first prominent instigator of the French Revolution, born 
at Guise, March 2, 1760. 

On accusations preferred by B. Malon and supported by 
Lissagaray, the historian of the Commune of Paris, before a 
large meeting of the radicals of the French capital, Charles 
Lullier was expelled recently from the radical party for hav- 
ing betrayed the Commune in 1871. 

Michael Morphy, who, some months after imprisonment for 
participation in a Socialist demonstration, was expelled from 
France, lately returned, and started a newspaper, styled “La 
République Sociale,” in which be signed himself, “ Rédacteur 
en Chef Delégué, Michel Morphy, expulsé de France.“ He 
was arrested while leaving M. Rochefort's bouse, and will be 
prosecuted for returning without permission. 

Mrs. Besant delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Rights of Constitu- 
encies,” in Bishop Auckland, England, lately, On the lec 
turer's appearance she was grected with howls and hisses. 
Some of the more noisy were with great difficulty expelled 
by the police, but the disturbance was renewed, chairs and 
tables being broken, and about a dozen persons more or Jess 
seriously injured. The room was ultimately cleared, and Mrs. 
Besant delivered her lecture. 

Rarely has any literary undertaking been pursued with such 
perseverance and industry as were bestowed by Littré upon 
his great dictionary of the French language. He is said to 
have worked upon it every night for years until 3 o'clock in 
the morning. The printing began in 1859, six years before the 
work was comploted, and lasted until 1872, with two interrap- 
tions occasioned by the outbreak of the war between France 
and Germany and by the Commune in Paris, the one lasting 
about seven months and the other two. The printing was re- 
sumed before the reign of the Commune was over, and the 
proof-sheets were allowed to pass through the German lincs 
from Paris to Versailles, where Littré was staying, and back. 
Littré was a member. of the chamber of deputies, and is de- 
scribed as working placidly at bis proof-sheets in his seat in the 
chamber amid the most violent and exciting scenes and de- 
bates. During the war with Germany he deemed it pradent 
to make a hasty retreat from the country house where he lived, 
upon the approach of the hostilearmy. During his absence 
the German troops entered the bouse, but upon bis return he 
found that nothing had been taken away, and that his fine 
library was uninjured. 

Victor Hugo lately went through a pretty scene at an asylum 
in Paris for the orphan children of actors. It was established 
by members of the profession, and is still poor; and the 
founders, therefore, appealed for help to the poet, whose fond- 
ness for children has earned for him the title of “ Grandpére 
de la France.” The poet responded to the call, and paid what 
may be called an official visit to the institution. He was re- 
ceived by the little inmates with acclamations of joy. One of 
them, a charming girl of cight years, presented him with a 
handsome bouquet, and said ; “ Maitre, you have come to visit 
children, you the Grandpére who loves children so deeply, and 
who sings their praises so divincly, and these children belong 
to that artistic family of which you are the most glorious and 
striking expression. Permit us to tell you how profoundly 
grateful we feel, and to offer you this bouquet, the flowers of 
which say Forget us not; we shall never forget this memor- 
able day when the poet of genius deigns to come and see little 
children.’ NM. Victor Hugo, who, in the presence of children 


| is tenderness itself, literally wept as he topk the little orphan» 


up in his arms and kissed them. 
could for the orphanage. 
JTiginal tro 
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LIBERTY. 


but shall sit down like a good little child in some 
Free Religious meeting-house, and be fed on what 
these “younger men and women with zeal” have 
“ formulated.” Yes, it is a fact; they are busy 
enough preparing Free Religious beans for the little 


| ones: beans and bread; bread ‘hey themselves have 


browned, that there may be no mistake, and the little 
ones be saved from Error's indigestion. Ah! think 


Post Office Address: Lunxurv, P. O. Box No. 3366, Boston, Mass. | of it. This is the “ especially encouraging feature.” 


From John Weiss to this! 

From Faith to Vice! 

Faith would believe in the child, and inspire it with 
its own Liberty to range in the upper region of ideas, 


A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his ever looking with its own eyes into the vastness of 


faculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions. 
Puovpuon, 


Free Religion: Then, and Now. 


its own being. 
| Vice prepares a dose, and gives it. 
That is Free Religion's mission to-day, as confessed 
by its “ organizers.” 
For our part, we confess that the “old stagers on 


Our faith comes in moments, our vice is habitual.—Emerson. its platform ” were far more interesting. 


The editor of the “ Free Religious Index,” return- 


It is the difference between spontaneity and hum- 


ing to his post after a protracted vacation, has heard drum; life, and a slow-death ; joyful health, and the 


of a late criticism of the Free Religious Association, 


“enthusiasm ” of the religious disease; yea, between 
the world’s Faith, and the world's Vice. 


which is that said Association“ retains so few of the | 
speakers whom people were accustomed and delight- | 
el to hear at its early conventions“ He thinks this 


will “ balance” the criticism that was made earlier in 
its history, “ namely, that the same old stagers were 
brought out on the platform every year.” But, fear- 
ing lest it will not, he asks if the last critic does not 
set up a standard altogether too severe.” He knows 
of “no society which holds the secret of remedy 
against the ravages of age, disease, and death among 
its speakers. Fourteen years have brought their in- 
evitable changes on the platform of the Association.” 


Au “especially encouraging feature in the Associa- | 


tion is that younger men and women, with fresh zeal 
and ability, are coming forward to take the place of 
the departed and the disabled ” 

As Liberty has a suspicion that the “ Index” editor 
has ventured to peruse its colamns, and has therein 
discovered the criticism he refers to, we will say a 
word or two that we think will be to the point. 

True, Liberty did speak of the absence from the 
Free Religious Association’s platform of the illustri- 
ous men who gave to “Free Religion,“ as it was 
called, its early and only claim to recognition. But 
not without a due understanding of the fact that, in 
good part, “age, disease, and death“ had been the 
causes. It was not alone this fact of their non- 
appearance in Free Religious assemblages at the 
present time that aroused our attention; it was the 
far more significant fact that their “ succes<ors” are 
mon aud women of far different mould. The short 
anil the long of it is—the Free Religious Association 
has ran very quickly the race all organized religions 
ran; it has dropped down from the high region of 
ideas to the low wheelbirrow plane of propagand- 
ism. It says to itself to-day, “Now, we have got 
OUR IDEA; let us get money and * younger men and 
women with fresh zeal and ability to put it through.” 
Tht is, it has thus early struck its limitation Just 
like the old Unitarian movement out of whose loins 
it was born, it has lost its“ moment of faith”, and 
lives now only to exemplify “ vice,” which Emerson 
says is“ habitual.” Doubtless it will trundle along 


with its wheelbarrow-load of “ good works” for 4 
certain season, but the world will not much note the 


act, when here is that Gorliss’ Engine of a Church, 
the Roman Catholic, covering the earth with its vast 
array of god-like machinery, not to mention the 
„vice“ vehicles of the whole Protestant world. But 
that early moment when faith in ideas had sway was 
all the contribution to human elevation it will ever get 
crodit for. For out of it came inspirations, visions, 
and ideal strength, which, to the soul, is“ meat and 
drink.” But to-day what do these “younger men 
and women“ offer the unheeding world? How do 
they propose to arrest attention? Why, they are at 
the old miserable trick of formulating “ Catechisms 


Authority. 


The most deadly enemy of human progress is 
authority. It is incarnated in a million forms in 
every sphere of social growth. It arms itself with 
position, with titles, with heraldic emblems, with 
superstitions, lies, tricks, and trappings of all sorts 
Its source is human ignorance and credulity, and it 
is fed by the organized frauds who fatten on the 
spoils. 

And yet authority, in itself, is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous principle. The great element of despotism 
in it lies in that false education which ignores the 
natural source of all true authority. The authority 
into which it is the purpose of Liberty to pour havoc 
| and destruction is always an authority outside of the 
individual, nover subject to his unconditional veto. 
To come to the point at once, the individual, and the 
individual alone, is the only true and inalienable 
source of authority, but can never assume to be au- 
thority to any one but himself without becoming a 
| despot 

The first and foremost great fraud set up for pur- 

poses of plunder and slavery is God. Generally 
speaking, God is all things to all men, but, locally 
speaking, he is the particular thing for the particular 
field where the masses are to be gulled, robbed, and 
enslaved Once settled that he is authority,—that his 
word is from the beginning and infallible,— and the 
theological putty-workers easily mould him to suit 
| the various natives. 
Nov, nothing permanent can ever be accomplished 
jin reform until this contral figurehead, posited be- 
yond the veto power of the individual, is demolished. 
If any man wants a companion God for his entertain- 
ment and instruction, let him have one. It would be 
a denial of Liberty to interfere with him. But the 
moment he attempts to set that God up as unques- 
tioned authority for others, he becomes a public 
enemy and a spiritual pirate. 

God himself, being a pure fiction, is of course 
harmless in himself. But the practical power for 
despotism lies in the theological putty-workers who 
lobby around the throne for office. These fellows 
are something tangible. They can kick, bite, scratch, 
handle a rack, play sleight-of-hand tricks with wafers, 
and extort at wholesale. They become sacrament- 
grabbers (spiritual landlords), pew-rent sharks (spir- 
itual rack-renters), and despotic fec-fiends (spiritual 
“gombeen men“) The success of the great spirit- 
ual steal is due largely to the decoration of their 
names with titles. It is Father A., Rev. Mr. B., Rt. 
Rey. Mr C., his Reverence Mr. D., the Rev. Dr. E., 
Rev. Mr. F., D.D., ete , ele. 

Chiefly from the fact that the central figure, God, 


for the Young.” Heaven save the mark! — if it can; | overshadows their ecclesiastical petticoats, but large- 
earth can’t. That, and similarly depraved work. ly from the mysterious trappings and titles with 
The child shall no more itself be an “ ideal voyager,” | which they endow themselves, these fellows become 


Digitized by Goc gle 


recognized as God's cabinet. The pope is the Al- 
mighty’s secretary of state. He is prime minister of 
the spiritual kingdom. The Catholic clergy may be 
said to be the religious stalwarts, and the Protestant 
pastors the half-breeds. Enough, these ecclesiasti- 
cal office-holders become authority, but, nevertheless, 
t kind of authority that can be reached and made to 
sarn an honest living, if their victims can be induced 
wo abolish the bogus fiction, God, behind them. 

But it is by no means in the theological field alone 
‘hat authority suppresses progress, We have a men- 
al hierarchy in society scarcely less dangerous than 
he spiritual, and generally in alliance with it. This 
intellectual popery has its headquarters in the col- 
leges, and illuminates its tricks to stultify with that 
professional whitewash known as scholarship. By a 
skilful use of titles, scholarly uniforming, and learned 
posing, mediocrity, narrowness, and hypocrisy man- 
age to usurp the places of the world's truly great 
thinkers and broadly-educated men. The colleges, 
and the titled numskulls who run them, become au- 
thority, and the average man or woman who visits 
those public ignorance- nurseries called libraries must 
needs first consult the title-page of a book in order 
to gauge the depth of thought in it by the length of 
the author's titles and the standing of the college 
which endowed him with them, 

Liberty is the sworn enemy of titles It demands 
their immediate and unconditional surrender. Not 
that we deny the right of an individual (for himself) 
to carry as many titles to his name as he chooses; 
but no man who attaches Rev., D.D., LL. D., M D., or 
any other heads and tails to his social kite has the 
right to ask anybody else to use them in addressing 
him. When the social heresy and mischief of such 
priestly and scholarly tricks become evident in the 
light of Liberty, these mental popes and priests will 
find it difficult to steal into the popular mind without 
paying Nature's required admission fee of merit 

Even outside of recognized orthodoxy in religion 
and education there is a numerous set of quasi libe- 
rals, who attempt to steal the livery of authority 
through what they choose to call “culture.” Abbot 
of the “Index” became so puffed up with culture 
that he finally went up and drifted away. Many of 
the present participants in the so-called Free Reli- 
gious movement have culture on the brain, to an ex- 
tent that renders them quite as worthless as, and 
vastly more contemptible than the learned doſts whom 
Wendell Phillips called to order last summer at Har- 
vard College. The spirit of popery among profoss- 
ing liberals is more insulting than in any other place 
This eternal harping on culture which has been the 
key note of the “ Free Religious Index ” since its rise 
is simply a surreptitious attempt to make culture an 
authority in the place of the D.D.s, LL.D.s, and other 
devices of the orthodox. Abbots attempt to organ- 
ize his culture into a“ consensus of the competent” 
was proof plain and palpable that he simply served 
the papal system of authority in the livery of a liberal, 

Liberty insists that the individual is an authority 
greater than gods, hierarchs, professionals, culturists, 
purists, and all the other pretenders who, under one 
guise or another, attempt to steal into the human 
mind and soul through some scheme independent of 
their true merits. Whoever attempts to make a petty 
God, even out of so great a sham as Abbot's “ cul- 
ture,” is an ally of the pope and a follower of bis 
methods. He who sets up a “ consensus of the com- 
petent,” deifies purity, virtue, yea, Liberty itself, to the 
extent of making an authority of it, is an enemy of 
his kind. Purity, virtue, culture, — all these half- 
breed petty gods of the Free Religionists,—what are 
they more than somebody's undefined ideals, binding 
only upon themselves as individuals? This humbug- 
gery of setting up ideals as authority was disposed 
of by Plato over two thousand years ago, and it is a 
poor comment on the “ culture” of these theoretical 
purists that they have profited so little by his immor- 
tal dialogues, 

No, there is but one way to Liberty, and all the 
other shifts of “advanced culture“ are sure to lead 
to despotism in the cad. That way is to accord to 
the individua’ fu"! discretio ar, power in all m stters 
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of opinion, conscience, and the conduct of life. And preacher says it. Now and then the man rises above | beiug measured by the amount of labor employed in 
that power is not accorded to him, when, by any the preacher, and, when this occurs, the problems of their production.” True or false, this answer is direct 
means, fair or foul, he is asked to subscribe to any | life may get treated with some breadth, and his words and tangible; in no sense is it evasive. Then Mr. 
god, scheme, ideal, or fiction, with the implication | revive somo earthly vital interest. But, for the most Babcock asked this other and distinct question: “ If 
that the given machine is in any sense authority. | part, the preacher is allowed to make the burden of he furnishes his ploughs only on ‘condition that they 


All we ask of God and all his hangers-on is to get his discourse still of sin against deity, and go his 
out of our sunlight, mind their own business, pay way, so long as he keeps up the church establish- 


thoir own bills, and save their own souls, so that we 
Can save ours,—if we choose to But even the right 
to go to hell, at our own cost and on our own merits 
or demerits, is a sacred prerogative of Liberty. 


Who Should Hang, Guiteau or God P 

Garfield was so shot that the wound was fatal from 
the beginning. 

Hence, the skill of surgeons was unavailing. 

Hence, no earthly, visible power could save him. 

Christians all over the country pray to an invisible 
power asking for“ divine mercy,” that the course of 
nature may be stayed and a miracle be wrought. 

Their prayer was not heeded 

Garfield died. 

Then, they assemble in humiliation, and observe a 
day of “ fasting ” 


They say: “It has pleased Almighty God to re- 


move him from our midst.” 

Now, how does the case stand ? 

Garfield died because Guitean shot him. 

And Guiteau is to be hanged as the murderer of 
Garfield. 

This is one side of the story. 

The other is that he was “removed by Almighty 
God.” 

If God “ removed him,” why hang Guiteau ? 

Was Guiteau an instrument in God's hands? 

He says that he did the “ will of God.” 

Christians confess as much: “Thou, God, hast 
humbled us for our sins, and taken him to thysel!.” 

Bat it was Guiteau's bullet that sent him thither, 

Aad Guiteau will be hanged. 

And God will be praised, because, in his “ inserut- 
able wisdom, he doeth all things right.” 

Or, Christians resign themselves to the will of this 
Gol, with “ broken hearts,” 

And yet they know of no fate too harsh for the 
wretch whom their God employed 

Such is the muddle into which the world is ever 
getting because of its belief in the existence of per- 
sonal gods, in whose hands are all the events of life, 


Preaching Played Out. 

Preachers are preachers,—that is, they must preach 
once every Sunday, at least, And what shall it be 
about? What are they hired for? What is their 
main and staple topic? Why, we all know full well 
tiat their sermons must be about “sin.” Sin, in 
some form or other, they must bewail, or be false to 
their mission. We once heard a preacher declare, 
with all the earnestness imaginable, “What, my 
brethren, is the one subject of our lives? It is the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin.” On ordinary occasions, 
it is the individual sinner whom they hold over the 
coals. On extraordinary ones, the nation is brought 
into their discourse, and receives its due allotment of 


ment, and makes the requisite respectable showing. 
But, as a“ man of God,” he is no more known. An 
ornament now, a figure-head, like Victoria; not a ne- 
cessity, whose demise is unthinkable. 

Our space is limited, so that we can only, in a free 
way, voice the real sentiment of the sensible world, 
But this appears to be the notable fact: The world is 
weary of being preached at. It desires instruction, 
knowledge as to this present life. What is beyond 
it will wait for, Its sins it will slough off as it goes 
along, only let it have the higher aims of living 
clearly set forth. What is true and beautiful and 
just it desires to hear about. But the eternal ding- 


out.” 

All of which is submitted with the utmost personal 
good-will for the preachers, for whom we have no 
prayer for the world's ears but this,—that they, one 
and all, may be speedily delivered into that unsanc- 
timonious good sense which is the salvation of all 
| human souls, that they may have a wholesome wrath 
| for wrong-doing, and rise above the fear of the rich 
and the mighty who sit in the pews, 


| A Baseless Charge. 


My Dean Mu. Tvexer, — It is entirely immaterial in this 


| discussion whether my position is “odd” or otherwise, The 


question at issue must be settled, if settled at all, on its own 

merits; and no prejudice either for or against capital can affect 

the argument. Let us burden it with no irrelevant matter. 
My question was simply this: Is a man who loans a plough 


not? 

| This question (I say it with all respect) you evade. But, 
until it is answered, no progress can be made in this inquiry, 
It is no answer to say, “ Let him sell his plough.” He does 
not sell it; be loans it, as he has a natural right to do. 
Another borrows It, as he bas a natural right todo, I repeat: 
Is it jnst to pay for its use? 

You gain nothing when you say,“ Let him scll;" for, if 1 
| followed you there, it would only be to present the same ques- 
| tion substantially in another form. You might then suggest 
another alternative, until we “ swung round the circle,” and 
came back to the first. So let us save time, and meet it at 
once. If it cannot be met where I proposed it, I do not see 
that it can be answered anywhere. If your theory will not 


for? I have never seen a good reason why the plough maker 
is not entitled to pay for the use of his plough. 

You refer me to certain “ authorities,"—Brown and Ruskin. 
1 do not bow to authorities on questions of this nature; 
and I supposed you did not. I ask fora reason, not a name 
Brown's proposition, which 1 affirm as stoutly as he docs, docs 
not answer my question. Ruskin is equally remote. He con- 
clades that the case he examines is one of sale and purchase. 
That is not the case I stated at all. If there be an answer to 
my question, I am sure you are capable of stating it. 

Yours cordially, 
J. M. L. Bascock. 


We have no wish to waste these columns in repe- 
| tition; but this charge of evasion is a serious one, 


Ins.“ Take away this sin-business, and the preach-| which can be thoroughly examined only by review- 
er's occupation, like Othello's, would be gone. Once ing ground already traversed One of the objects 


it was esteemed an occupation worthy of all ambi- that we had in view in beginning the publication of 


tion. Mothers prayed that all their sons might be this journal was the annihilation of usury It, in our 
preachers. Not to go to hear the preacher was the] first direct conflict with a supporter of usury, we 
dvadliest of sins. It was an offence to God. For|have been guilty of evasion, we are unfitted for our 
was not the minister the anointed of God? Did he | task, and ought to abandon it to hands more compe- 
not, in an especial and well-nigh infallible manner, tent. But we unhesitatingly plead “ Not guilty,” 


know the will of God? Was it not his business to 
road God's word, and then “expound” it? If the 
original text was obscure, he could make it clear, 
like the noon-day. And the burden of all was, “ Sin, 
sin, sin.” Sin, and the “ wrath of God,” from which 
sinners must flee. 

The present time is unlike the past in this respect 
It listens to the preacher,—when there is not a greater 


attraction elsewhere,—but little heeds him, unless he | titled to pay for his work. Full pay, paid once; no 
really has somewhat to say; and that somewhat is more. That pay, is the plongh itself, or its equiva- 


Mr. Babcock argued that the man who makes a 
plough and lends it is entitled to a portion of the loaf 
subsequently produced, in addition to the return of 
his plough intact. He now asserts that we answered 
this by saying, Let him sell his plough.” No, we 
did not. On the principle that only labor can be 
an equitable basis of price, we argued in reply as 
follows: »The maker of the plough certainly is en- 


dong of “sin, sin, sin,” and that by a fellow-sinner | 
chanted, “ wearies it,” as Goethe wrote, “out aud 


entitled in equity to compensation for its use; and, if not, why | 


bear an application to the example I stated, what is it good | 


be returned to him in as good state as when taken 
away, how is he to get his bread?" We replied that 
we did not know, and that, if he was such a fool as 
to do so, we did not care. Nothing evasive here, 
either; on the contrary, utter frankness. Touched a 
little, however, by Mr. Babcock's sympathy with the 
usurer thus threatened with starvation, we ventured 
the suggestion that, instead of lending his plough to 
the farmer, he might sell it to him, and thus gat 
money wherewith to buy bread of the baker. This 
advice was gratuitous, we know; possibly it was 
impertinent, also: but was it evasive? Not in the 
least. 7 

Finally, thinking that Mr. Babcock might agree, 
as we do, with Novalis that a man’s belief gains 
quite infinitely the moment another mind is convinced 
thereof, we called his attention to two other minds in 
harmony with ours on the point now in dispute, A. B. 
Brown and John Ruskin. But not as authorities, in 
Mr. Babcock’s sense of the word; what Liberty 
thinks of authorities is told at some length in another 
column of this issue’s editorial pages. Still, Mr. 
Brown being Mr. Babcock’s candidate for secretary 
of state, and party candidates being supposedly rep- 
resentative in things fundamental, we deemed it not 
out of place to cite a proposition from Mr. Brown 
that seemed to us, on its face, directly contradictory 
of Mr. Babcock. To our astonishment Mr. Babcock 
accepts it as not inconsistent with his position, at the 
same time declaring it irrelevant. Argament ends 
here. If we hold up two objects, one of which, to 
our eyes, is red and the other blue, and Mr. Babcock 
declares that both are red, it is useless to discuss the 
matter, One of us is color-blind. The ultimate ver- 
dict of mankind will decide which. In quoting from 
Mr. Ruskin, however, we did not ask Mr. Babcock 
to accept him as authority, but to point out the weak- 
ness of an argument drawn from an illustration 
| Similar to Mr Babcock’s. Mr. Babcock replies by 
denying the similarity, saying that Ruskin “ con- 
clades that the case he examines is one of sale and 
purchase.” Let us see, Ruskin is examining a story 
told by Bastiat in illustration and defence of usury, 
After printing Bastiat’s version of it, he abridges it 
thus, stripping away all mystifying clauses: 

James makes a plane, lends it ty William on let of January 
for a year. William gives him a plank for the loan of it, 
wears it out, and makes another for James, which be gives 
him on 3lst December. On Ist January he again borrows the 
new onc; and the arrangement is repeated continuously. The 
| position of William therefore is, that he makes a plane every 
| 31st of December; lends it to James till the next day, and 
pays James a plank annually for the privilege of lending it to 
him on that evening. 


Substitute, in the foregoing, “ plough “ for “ plane,” 
and “loaf” or “ slice” for * plank,” and the story dif- 
fers in no essential point from Mr. Babeock’s. How 
monstrously unjust the transaction is can be plainly 
seen. Ruskin next shows how this unjust transaction 
may be changed into a just one: 

If James did not lend the plane to William, he could only 
get bis gain of a plank by working with it himself, and wear- 
ing it out himself, When he had worn it out at the end of the 
year, he would, therefore, have to make another for himself. 
William, working with it instead, gets the advantage instead, 
which he must, therefore, pay James bis plank for; and return 
to James, what James would, if he had not lent his plane, 
then have had; — not a new plane — but the worn-out one. 
James must make a new one for himself, as he would have had 
to do if no William had existed ; and if William likes to borrow 
it again for another plank—all is fair, That is to say, clearing 
the story of its nonsense, that James makes a plane annually, 
and sells it to William for its proper price, which, in kind, is a 
new plank. 


It is this later transaclion, wholly different from 
the former, that Ruskin pronounces a “ sale,” having 
“ nothing whatever to do with principal or with inter- 
est." And yet, according to Mr, Babcock, “ the case 
he examines [ Bastiat's, of course] is one of sale and 
purchase.” We understand now how it is that Mr. 


taken for what it is worth, and not because ihe leut in other marketable produets, said equivalent] Babcock can charge us with evasion, He evidently 
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conceives his method of meeting a point to be 
straightforward. If it be so, certainly ours is eva- 
sive. If, on the other hand, our course has been 
straightforward, evasion is too mild a term for his. 
It is better described as flat misstatement; purely 
careless, of course, but scarcely less excusable than 
if wilful. Again we invite our friend to a careful 
examination (and refutation, if possible) of the argu- 
ments advanced, to which we add another in printing 
a translation fronf the writings of the honored 
Auguste Blanqui, the scientist and revolutionist, 
whose life was one long sacrifice and martyrdom for 
Liberty. 


Bastiat’s Fable. 
(FROM AUGUSTE BLANQUI'S “CAPITAL AND LABOR.") 

All the old economists neglected the question of the legiti- 
macy of usury. This question is recent, dating in the public 
mind scarcely farther back than 1848. 

Bastiat seized upon it and made it the text of his discussions 
with Proudhon, the socialistic champion of that period. The 
arguments of his fellow-writers, whatever their form, do not 
differ from his own. On this question of interest, then, may 
be refuted, in Bastiat's person, all political economy. 

For the rest, the form of the fable that he devises to demon- 
strate the legitimacy of usury bas been employed also by 
others. They use it with assurance,—one might say, with 
presumption. They seem to believe themselves irrefutable, 
and treat their adversaries after the manner of grand lords 
towards the common people. Bastiat notably assumes an air 


of overweening conceit thoronghly ridiculous. He seems to 
fear, in bis argument, lest some one may accuse him of storm- 
ing gates already open, so Jove-like is bis style. 


James first exchanges his pane for money. He lends the 
money to William, and Will carnage re money for a 
saw. The transaction is divided into two But thereby 


its nature is not changed. 
elements of a direct loan. 

There lies the sophistry and the delusion. The money 
ceases to be what it should be, a simple instrument of ex- 
change. It abandons this beneficent rôle to assume a harmful 
one. From a friend it becomes an enemy; from a benefit, a 
scourge. From an auxiliary it becomes an obstacle; from an 
aid, a barrier, This metamorphosis is effected during its 
passage through the hands of James, who uses the coin that 
he holds to fleece bis neighbor. For he does not exchange it 
at par for a product of equal value, as was done for him in 
the substitution of the coin for bis product, For he obtains at 
the end of a year either a portion of William's product equal 
in value to his own with a bonus in addition, or his money 
increased by one-twentieth. His duty was to buy with bis 
coin a product equal in value to that which he bad sold for 
the coin. He has wickedly retained the money which he 
should have restored to circulation by the complementary 
operation of the exchange,—namely, the barter of the coin for 
a product equal in value to the first. If he did not wish to 
proceed immediately to this barter, it was free to him to 
choose his hour, provided he should ultimately fulfil the fair 
and just condition of exchange,—an equality of the two values 
exchanged through the mediation of the coin. 

As for the pretended service of the loan, service deserving 
reward, that is a sham. If James had needed his tool, he 
would have used it. Apparently he did not remain idle dur- 
ing the year that William had possession of his plane. If he 
Jent his plane, he did so because he could get along without it. 
To say that he has made a sacrifice, that he has deprived bim- 
self of a useful object for the benefit of his neighbor, is pure 
hypocrisy. He labored during the year of the loan, and re- 
ceived the price of his product. He has no claim on the pro- 
duct of William. Whether William used the plane or not, it 
is sufficient for him to return it to James in the condition that 
he received it. He owes him nothing farther. 

“Bat why sbould I lend,” says James, “if nothing is to 
come back to me” for the service that I render? “I will re- 
fuse, then.” 

Refuse, if you like. But you cannot escape this dilemma. 
Either you need your plane, or you do not. If it is detrimen- 
tal to your interests to part with it, keep it and use it. If you 
can dispense with it, if, without loss to yourself, you can do 
something else, to demand, as reward for a service that costs 
you nothing, one-twentieth of the price of your plane, besides 
anew plane, is simply a swindle. 


It none the less contains all the 


To prohibitionist legislators : 
Why would you make us coolly think? 
If you must govern, we must drink. 

A just published anecdote of Chief Justice John Marshall 
and Jobn C. Calhoun says that Marshall, once meeting Calhoun 
on the street at Washington, said, “ You seem to be in profound 
thought; of what are you thinking?“ Calhoun replied, “I 
am thinking of the origin of government.” “ And on what 
does government depend?“ “On the production and distri- 
bution of wealth.” ‘And on what does the production and 
distribution of wealth depend?“ That is what I bave not 
discovered,” said Calhoun. 
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LIBERTY. 


OH, FIRE! 


Ob! Fire no eye beholdeth, 
Ere planets were begun 

Kindled within the Inmost— 
Fierce, flaming, blazing sun! 


Oh, Fire whose heat preserveth 
‘The Truth of truth alive! 

‘Thou givest to Being beanty; 
All souls by thee survive. 


Oh, Fire aye melting heaven, 
And burning up the earth— 

"Tie by thy flerce endeavor 
Now, Liberty hath birth., 


Our European Letter. 
[From Liberty's Spectal Correspondent.) 

Lonpon, September 19.—Last week two men desired to meet, 
perhaps in order to hatch some new scheme of wholesale 
slaughter. Their meeting would not have been extraordinary 
but for the fact that, in their whole vast empires, Mr. William 
and Mr, Alexander could not find a single spot, in spite of all 
their mamelukes, soldiers, police agents, and spies, where to 
concoct their projects for future murder or robbery. No, in all 
Prussia, in all Russia, there was not a single town, not a single 
village, not a single hamlet, where these two bandits consid- 
ered themselves saſe! They had to go on board of war ships, 
far away from land, on the Eastern sea, in the midst of waves 
that must have lashed their vessels’ sides with fury at having 
to listen to the scoundrels’ plots. This, at least, is one good 
result of the policy of Terrorism; and the day is not far 
off when no man will be found to prefer such a condition of 
perpetual fright and dread to a tranquil, unmolested life. 

A so-called Universal Socialistic Congress” will be beld 
next month at Berne. [Cable dispatches announce that it has 
been held at Chur.—Eprron.] After having appealed in tones 
most pitiful to all existing and non-existing authorities in 
Switzerland, after having given solemn assurance that only 
“ respectable," orderly, and lawful subjects shall be discussed 
on that occasion, and after promising that, if any black sheep 
shall find their way among the immaculate flock and have the 
impertinence to say anything about matters not on the schedule 
of “lawful” subjects, they will be summarily ejected into the 
fresh air, this conglomeration of eight-hour men, tobacco mo- 
nopolists, and kindred reformers has obtained the gracious 
permission of the Swiss government to explain, within its ter- 
ritory, the merits of their different patent medicines. That 
the revolutionists of Europe have nothing to hope from this 
meeting and will utterly ignore the same, you may easily 
understand. This congress, therefore, in spite of all its trum- 
peting, is of inferior significance. 

In Germany everything is quiet, the lull before the storm. 

The government, in order not to lose the habit, expels every 
day its regular number of Socialists, and the so-called Social 
Democrats shower daily on the government fresh acclamations 
of the new “ imperial socialistic” policy of the iron chancellor. 

All this will be changed in a foio weeks, and the now formed 
Executive Committee of the German Revolutionists will very 
soon give to this glorious empire as much trouble as its Rus- 
sian namesake gives to the czar. 

The imitators in France of the strategy of the German 
Socialists made, at the last elections, a complete fiasco. In all 
France their whole party could muster scarcely more than ten 
thousand votes. 

The “ respectable’ newspapers are saying that things in 
Spain look very “ gloomy." King Alfonso is suffering from a 
very severe . diarrhoea,” and has already packed his trunks. 
He considers it a very disagreeable phenomenon that in the last 
few months over a hundred manufactories have been burned 
down. 

In Italy dissatisfaction is making its way in the guise of 
religious antipathies; for the keen observer the true cause of 
all the recent disturbances is easily found. 

During the last few months I have made inquiries concern- 
ing an individual styling himself “ John Baker,” who from 
time to time cents a rather pretentious figure in a few American 
papers. Iam authorized by the Polish and Russian organi- 
zations at Geneva to declare that 

“ Jolin Baker“ never was, and is not now, a member of any 
socialistic or revolationary organization within their cogni- 
zance; that 

“ John Baker” is entirely unknown to any of our partisans 
at Lemberg, Warschau, St. Petersburg, Geneva, or London; 
that 

„John Baker“ has never received information from any of | 
our organizations or from any member thereof; that 

“John Baker,” though there is no positive proof showing 
him to be a spy inthe service of the Russian government, is an 
individual against whom every revolutlonist has reason to be 
on guard; and that, in short, 


John Baker“ is a perfect humbug. 

So much for the " special” correspondent of that “newsy,” | 
“highly intelligent" (please stop laughing!) journal, the 
Springfield “ Republican.” 

Last week I visited our friend Most at Clerkenwell prison. 
He wears prison garb, and in all respects is treated as a com- 
mon thief. He has to repair old clothes, and Is allowed to 


neither write nor read anything but the pious tracts showered 
upon him daily in his cell by some kind soul who does not 
yet despair of saving him from the devil's claws. All inter- 
course with the outer world is cut off, except that he bas per- 
mission, once in three months, to see one of his friends for five 
minutes behind iron bars and in the presence of a jailor. 1 
will make no fatile attempt to empbasize these facts by any 
comments of my own. Fortunately his health is good, and 
he hopes to be able ere Jong to repay with interest his debt to 
those who have deprived him of his liberty. 

Kropotkine is staying, for the present, at Thouon, à smal! 
village on French territory, five miles from Geneva. His wife 
will pass her examination in medicine sometime in October, 
after which he will proceed to London, where be will give a 
series of lectures on Russia and take up, probably, his perma- 
nent residence. 


Crumbs from Liberty’s Table. 


An arbitrary increase of wages or an arbitrary decrease of 
the hours of labor, if an inequitable distribution of the product 
continues, is only a mitigation of the rigors of servitude, not a 
destruction of the slavery in which the masses are held to 
those whom the New York “Times” aptly describes as the 
small class whose occupation is the difficult one of entertaining 
themselves.“ Ve York Truth. 


The old truth that to suppress freedom of specch is to cause, 
stimulate, and protect recklessness of action is an old truth, 
but it is one which needs repetition in every crisis of the 
world’s history. To create secrecy is to protect conspirators; 
the publicity of crime is the protection of honest men.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


The spoils system will not be destroyed by changing the 
methods of dividing the spoils.— Bullion, 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mase. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all Kropi; bat moat Immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and w. By Josiah Warren. A Pam. 

through its fifth 


edition, ex ji 
Liverty and Equi, 


an Inquiry into the 
P, J. bon. Pre- 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or 


Government. B. 


5 


ite destiny, — a 
detal! the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it pages octavo. Price, cloth, 


$3.50; full calf, blue. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 

bound In cloth, and containing over sixty Esaays, Poem: 

asus, 9 r entific, pete peel, eaten, 
„ jeni 

$28 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Bingi 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a “Red-Hot Btriker,” of Beranton, Pa. A 
Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the /nternationo? 
Review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman's League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cente, 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drewa. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


ANARCHISM OR ANAR ? A Discussion 
between William H. Tun and R. Tucker. Prefaced 
dy an Open Letter to Rev. William J. Potter. Sent on receipt of 
a postage stamp, 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the 8 Medium, and bow Interom 
on: Money sum be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 26 

INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate. 

comprehensive, and Sony entertalziog Ex tion of the principie 


of Workin. Poop International Association. By Wilham 
B. Greene. Price, 15 cents, . 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King's Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Clase of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC. 
net and Financial Fragmente. By William 


MUTUAL- 
Greene: Price, 


b. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 


Price, 10 cents, 


YOURS OR MINE: An Essay to show the True 
Basis of Property, and the Causes of ite Incquitable Distribution. 
By E. H. Heywood. Price, 15 centa, 


HARD CASH: An Essay to show that Financial 
Monopolies binder ente! and defraud both Labor and Capit); 
and that Panic and Business Revul+ions will be + fectually pre 
vented only through Free Money. By K. H. Heywood. Price, 13 
cents. 


THE GREAT STRIKE: Its Relations to Labor, 
Property, and Government. By E. II. Heywood. Price, 18 cent 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Ireland's disgrace: Casheb's Grace. 

Ireland's lesson: Put not your trust in priests. 

Ireland's Benedict Arnold: the infamous, traitor- 
ous, cowardly Croke. 

Ireland's foremost man and real leader: Michael 
Davitt, the first of ber sons at home to ask his coun- 
trymen to join with him in the abolition of that 
“immoral tax,” rent. 

Ireland’s chief danger: the liability of her people 
— besotted with superstition; trampled on by ty- 
ranny; ground into the dust beneath the weight of 
two despotisms, one religious, the other political ; 
victims, on the one hand, of as cruel a Church and, 
on the other, of as heartless a State as have ever 
blackened with ignorance or reddened with blood the 
records of civilized nations — to forget the wise ad- 
‘vice of their cooler leaders, give full vent to the 
passions which their oppressors are aiming to fo- 
ment, and rush headlong and blindly into riotous and 
bh ravolt Sian. — oe fan A 

Ireland's true government: the wonderful Land 
League, the nearest approach, on a large scale, to 
perfect Anarchistic organization that the world has 
yet seen, An immense number of local groups, 
scattered over large sections of two continents sepa- 
rated by three thousand miles of ocean; each group 
autonomous, each free; each composed of varying 
numbers of individuals of all ages, sexes, races, 
equally autonomous and free; each inspired by a 
common, central purpose; each supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions; each obeying its own 

judgment; each guided in the formation of its judg- 
ment and the choice of its conduct by the advice of 
a central council of picked men, having no power to 
enforce its orders except that inherent in the con- 
vincing logic of the reasons on which the orders are 
based; all coérdinated and federated, with a mini- 
mum of machinery and without sacrifice of sponta- 
neity, into a vast working unit, whose unparalleled 
power makes tyrants tremble and armies of no avail. 

Ireland's shortest road to success: no payment of 
rent now or hereafler; no payment of compulsory 
taxes now or hereafter ; utter disregard of the British 
parliament and its so-called laws; entire abstention 
from the polls henceforth ; rigorons, but non-invasive 
“boycotting” of deserters, cowards, traitors, and op- 
pressors; vigorous, intelligent, fearless prosecution 
of the land agitation by voice and pen; passive, but 
stubborn resistance to every offensive act of police or 
military; and, above all, universal readiness to go to 

prison, and promptness in filling the places made 
vacant by those who may be sent to prison. Open 
revolution, terrorism, and the policy above outlined, 
which is Liberty, are the three courses from which 
Ireland now must choose one. Open revolution on 
the battle-field means sure defeat and another cen- 
tary of misery and oppression; terrorism, though 
preferable to revolution, means years of demoralizing 
intrigue, bloody plot, base passion, and terrible re- 
venges,—in short, all the horrors of a long-continued 
national vendetta, with a doubtful issue at the end; 
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Liberty means certain, unhalting, and comparatively 
bloodless victory, the dawn of the sun of justice, and 
perpetual peace and prosperity in fzare for a hitherto 
blighted land. 

The aim of true labor reform is not to abolish 
wages, but to universalize them. When all men be- 
come exclusively wage-workers, no man’s wages will 
be eaten up by profit- mongers. 


We trust that the friendly critic referred to in our 
last issue, who feared lest Liberty, in its battle 
against usury, might favor its suppression by statute 
and thereby stultify itself, will be relieved of all anx- 
iety on this point by the detailed editorial statement, 
in another column, of our exact attitude toward that 
giant wrong. He has our thanks for giving us 
occasion to develop this line of thought more specifi- 
cally than before. 


There is a gentleman in New York whom we rey- 
erently admire for his intellectuality, learning, and 
breadth of spirit, but whom we are prevented from 
admiring for his modesty by his use, at least by 
implication, of the words Pantarch, Stephen Pearl 


No. 7. 


About Progressive People. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll has gone to New Mexico to 
attend to his mining Interests. 

The late Dean Stanley once said to an American friend: 
“ Only one man ever called on me whom I refused to see, and 
that man was Mr. W. H. Mallock.” 

Jean Ceytaire, one of the many banished to New Caledonia 
for participation in the Commune, died in Paris September 24 
from a disease contracted during his period of exile. 

Henry George, author of “ Progress and Poverty,” sailed 
lately for Ireland on the steamer “ Spain,” sent thither by the 
“Trish World " as its representative and correspondent. 

Swinburne’s new tragedy, “ Queen Mary. the third part 
of the trilogy on the Scottish queen. ill be published in a few 
weeks. Swinburne has invited Walt Whitman to pay him a 
visit, and the latter poet will sail for Europe a few months 
hence with that purpose in view. 

Two works on Mr. Emerson are about to be published: one 
a rapid sketch by Mr. A. H. Guernsey, similar in plan and 
effect to bis sketch of Carlyle; the other a more careful and 
elaborate work by Rev. George W. Cooke, of Indianapolis, 
long a student and admirer of the Concord essayist and poet. 
The Appletons publish the former; J. R. Osgood & Co., the 
latter. 

Mr. Parnell bas authorized the secretary of the Queen's 


Andrews, and God Almighty as interconvertible | County Land League to say that he intends to give up fox- 


terms, 
his recent writings mislead us — about the Anarchists 
set their “dread of c derm ung to delight in 
comparing them to burnt children who dread the fire, 
For his benefit, and that of a great many others who 
share his misapprehension and concern, we print 


He has been much disturbed of late — else hunting himself, and to advocate its total suppression. 


“ Hunting,” adds the secretary, “ would be on his part a re- 
verse step in that emancipation of the people—to which his 
life le cOnevciated—fiom a Coraisant, worthless, iuvulttug 
class,” 

A monument was erected over the remains of those of Gari- 
baldi's band who were killed on the field of Mentana. The 


elsewhere an admirable article translated from“ Le | ™unicipality confided the care of it to an ex-Papal gendarme, 


Révolté,” describing the only kind of “order” that 
Anarchists dread or have ever felt the consuming 


who has made a practice of selling the patriots’ bones to tour- 
ists as mementoes. Two persons sent from Rome to investi- 
gate represented themselves as tourists to the custodian, who 


heat of. After reading it, he will see that a repeti- | sold them relics. 


tion of this tiresome criticism can come only from 


Miss Helen Taylor, the valued friend of John Stuart Mill 


the impertinence of stupidity or the wilfulness of and editor of his posthumous works, audaciously character- 
perversity. Consequently, being a philosopher who | ized Gladstone, at a recent meeting of the Democratic Federa- 


finds his inspiration in neither of these sources, but tion in London, as “an o: 


exclusively in the sincerity of science, he will never 
repeat it. 


nan of seventy-three, who has 
turned his back upon the e:..cnsiasm of his youth, the convic- 
tions of his manhood, and the teachings of his maturer years, 
and who is equally ready to support democracy or despotism 


The basis on which harmony in the Liberal League | if it answers his purpose.” 


has been restored is announced. The majority made 


Tchernichevski, the imprisoned Russian novelist, a petition 


overtures by passing a resolution declaring its pre-| for whose release was proposed by a delegate to the Interna- 
viously-adopted position in favor of the total repeal | tional Literary Congress, is said to have given in a novel, 


of the Comstock laws not binding on the minority. 
The minority accepted the advances, and wheeled 


printed about 1861-62, the first impulse to what has since 
been known as the Nihilist movement. For eighteen years he 
has been in the great mining district of the Crown in Eastern 


into line. We know that this matter is none of our | Siberia, and for twelve years was literally chained to his 
business; but for once we shall meddle far enough | wheelbarrow by day and fettered to the wall of his cell at 
to say that this arrangement does not meet our ap- night. This treatment has been lately somewhat lightened, 
proval. Not that a minority ought to be bound to | but its effects are rena 7 appearance. He looks, al- 
anything against its will; only this, — that a body rina secede eea trae, plaid 
which does not care what its members think about that the Czar, having been much impressed by the manifesta- 
the freedom of the press, but is exceedingly particu- | tion at the Vienna congress, is inclined to grant a pardon to 
lar to have them endorse such paltry measures as the | the Russian litterateur. 

expulsion of chaplains from prisons and such objec-| The « Patria,” of Florence, recently published a letter from 
tionable ones as the extension of compulsory taxa- | M. Delattre, one of the French deputies for the department of 
tion and the enforcement by law of whatever scheme he cp dap of e toward bic 83 
of morality it chooses to pronounce “ natural,” ceases, | Which the next day rep A SOENT. Srat; 

in a measure, to be interesting to consistent believers | use „ 88 
in Liberty. These words are written in no spirit of pd haa bai Raf tn the Mud of the streets of Marseilles: 
hostility to the League, It contains some of our best | to tear up the treaty snatched by violence from the Bey of 
and bravest men and women. Not a few of them we | Tunis; to let Bismarck cajole the Pope; not to dishonor the 
number among our valued friends, From its ranks | republic by an alliance with the manufactory of lies, an alli- 
Liberty's soldiers are to be largely recruited, and |^nce with which Italy is threatened,—on these conditions only 


through its agency much good liberal work is being can Italians once more fraternize with the French. Our Aus. 
accomplished. For these very reasons we dislike to 


trian and French neighbors should understand that the days 
of their promenades in our beautiful country are over for ever. 


see it take the back track, and hence our summons, | And if the — (sic) are afraid, Italians ought no longer to 


“Come up higher!“ 


allow themselves to be outraged.” 
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“ A free man is ona who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnon. 


The Hour of Test. 

Ireland has reached the crisis. She needs to-day 
some Thomas Paine to rise up among her people, 
warning them that “these are the times that try 
men's souls“ “Souls” in a more exclusive sense 
than in 1776. For Ireland's warfare, to be successful, 
must be a moral one. The call for mere physical 
courage is less pressing within her shores that it was 
in these colonies one handred years ago, What she 
needs is the moral courage and endurance to bear in 
silent protest injury, insult, indignity, following fast 
upon one another, until necessity shall drive, and the 
aroused moral sense of the civilized world shall 
shame, the authors of her outrages into lifting from 
her shoulders the iron hand of power, 

Mr. Parnell's arrest and the suppression of the 
Land League were not unexpected happenings, but 
the logical results of this moral warfare that Ireland, 
for three years, has steadfastly and bravely waged. 
These events are Ireland’s victory, if she knows how 
to make them such. The aim of the British govern- 
ment has been to drive the people into open revolu- 
tion, and then, on the pretext that the people first re- 
sorted to force, shoot them down without mercy and 
mutilate them into submission. 

But the policy has failed. Not only that,—it has 
retroacted, and possibly fatally, on its inventors The 
government itself has been driven, in order to main- 
tain its rule in Ireland, into a most shameless exhibi- 
tion of force and tyranny, involving an entire abro- 
gation of all the rights hitherto most sacred in the 
eyes of British subjects. It is not surprising. Only 
right knows law. Necessity, on which governments 
are based, knows none. But in reality, despite these 
despotic measures, the government is down. Ireland 
has the knee of moral pressure upon its chest, the 
grip of moral right upon its throat, and Gladstone 
and his gang are gasping spasmodically for breath. 
Will Ireland hold her advaniage? Not unless she 
remembers principles, restrains her passions, acts 
upon conviction, obeys the advice of her true and 
tried Jeaders now in prison, and refuses to strike 
while refusing to submit. 

The first duty to-day of every Irish tenant is to 
heed the manifesto of the League, and pay no rent 
whatever. Be that manifesto issued as a war meas- 
ure, as some say, or, as other and profounder persons 
think it should be, in pursuance of deep-rooted con- 
viction that “rent is an immoral tax upon indus- 
try,” it is equally binding on every true Irish heart. 
Not one cent for tribute, but millions for” passive 
resistance ! 

Irishmen, remember the words of Parnell and his 
colleagues: “ Against the passive resistance of the 
entire population military power has no weapon.” 
Disregard the cowardly priests! Their aim is to re- 
lieve you of one despotism only to fasten their own 
more permanently upon you. The heaviest blow yet 
struck you comes from their ranks in your hour of 
sorest trial. from that one among them all in whom 
perhaps you placed your trust most confidently, His 
Dis-Grace of Cashel, Remember him hereafter, Re- 
member now only, your duty to yourselves, to your 
imprisoned martyrs, to your beloved land, to the world 
at large, and, above all, to the cause of justice, and 
stand firm! 
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LIBERTY. 


“Legitimate Mining.” 

Some one has favored us with a copy of a very 
handsome paper called “ The Conservative.” The 
principal thing thatit desires to “conserve ” appears 
to be “legitimate mining.” We are by no means 
experts in mining, but, in our view, legitimate min- 
ing consists simply in digging minerals out of the 
earth and selling them to those who desire them for 
products embodying an amount of labor equal to that 
which the minerals have cost the miner. If any such 
business as this is going on in any part of the world, 
and “ The Conservative” is trying to “ conserve” it, 
it is engaged in a very commendable work, in which 
we join, heart and hand, 

But what is generally known as “ legitimate min- 
ing” consists, as far as we have observed, in staking 
off a large tract of land in some abandoned region 
which nobody by any chance ever visits, paying some 
alleged mining expert to examine its contents~and 
lie about them in terms sufficiently technical to bide 
the lie from the unlearned, vesting the ownership of 
the land in a stock company, electing the original! 
holders as the officers, selling shares at prices corre- 
sponding in enormity to the lies that induce people 
to buy them, using most of the money thus received 
to pay princely salaries to the aforesaid officials, 
spending the balance in digging a mine, causing 
some “ accident” to befall it, telling more lies about 
the wonderful results that the “accident” has pre- 
vented, assessing the stockholders to repair damages 
and keep up the salaries, selling the little mineral 
that may be brought to the surface at the highest 
possible prices regardless of the labor-cost, repeating 
these operations until they are no longer endurable 
and all the fools have been fleeced, and, finally, 
going into bankruptey, and, perhaps, “ skipping out” 
with the remaining funds, There is a plenty of such 
business as this going on in many parts of the world; 
but, if * The Conservative” is trying to “ conserve” 
it, it is engaged in a very damnable work, which we 
fight, tooth and nail. Liberty's attitude toward these 
and all other swirtiles is not at all conservative, but 
very radical. She would destroy them, root and 
branch. And their roots are land monopoly and 
money monopoly. 


The Philosophy of Right and Wrong. 


The most serious calamity attendant upon false 
premises in the realm of thought is that the avowed 
and conscientious enemies of despotism are made to 
be the persistent advocates and defenders of the piv- 
otal agencies upon which it hinges We do not make 
this assertion in a spirit of self-sufficiency and con- 
ceit, and are aware that those who differ from us will, 
of course, turn it against ourselves, Naturally, we 
feel very positive that the philosophy which shapes the 
teachings of Liberty is correct and unanswerable; 
but we are fallible, and, if the history of human 
opinions teaches anything, it is that nothing in this 
world is a finality. 

But upon one thing all schools of sociology will 
agree,—namely, that the very first step in all reason- 
ing looking to human well-being is to fix upon a cor- 
rect scientific basis of right and wrong. These terms 
are upon everybody's lips, from the prattling stripling 
to the hoary theologian and moralist, and yet the 
average man has no fixed conception of what it is 
that constitutes an action as right or wrong. At 
every step we find people disputing and arguing 
over the right and wrong of a thing, but arrest them 
in any instance, and ask them what constitutes right 
and wrong in nature and practice, and they are to- 
tally unable to answer. And yet the whole argument 
in every case is useless and worthless until this point 
is settled. 

The chief mischief attending this lamentable ab- 
sence of a true scientific standard of right grows out 
of the universally accepted inference that, as soon as 
one is convinced that a practice is what he calls 
wrong, it is his next and imperative duty to set about 
to interdict that practice by force. For instance, 


ers of to-day who are convinced that usury is wrong. 
The “ Irish World” is the most conspicuous reservoir 
in America of the protests growing out of that con- 
viction. Yet the burden of the song of every protes- 
tant is that usury ought to be crashed out of exist- 
ence by force. It has no right to live, it should be 
forbidden and punished, because it is wrong 

Now, assuming that the vague standard of right 
and wrong adopted by these people is a sort of util- 
itarian one, based in this instance on the theory that 
lending on usury in every case works more harm 
than good (i. e., more injury than benefit), they 
stand on untenable ground, and are liable to be 
| dropped into a trap at any moment; for it would not 
be difficult to produce individual instances where the 
practice of lending on usury, so far from being an 
injury to anybody, is a practical benefit, not only to 
the individuals contracting, but to the community at 
large. By their own standard, then, lending on us- 
jury, in such a case, would not be wrong. But, if it 
be answered that, although lending on usury may 
often prove a mutual benefit to individuals, its ulti- 
mate results upon society at large are disastrous, and 
that therefore society at large should prevent individ- 
uals from doing what they can mutually agree to, 
then Liberty must, of course, demand an uncondi- 
tional halt! For that is the very essence of despot- 
ism against which we protest,—namely, the right of 
society at large to interdict individuals by force. 

And to fall back, in order to justify such a course, 
upon the phrase, “ moral right,” is both unscientific 
and pernicious, For moral right has no authoritative 
interpreter, and therefore should not be made, as it 
50 easily can be, a weapon of tyranny. A thing 
must be right or wrong in accordance with some cor- 
rect analysis of the natural domain of individual 
and associative action. To say “ moral right,” in the 
sense above referred to, is to lumber up our concep- 
tions with a mischievous term which has no scientific 
status. i 

We sometimes wish that the very terms themselves, 
right and wrong, were abolished; for, until they are 
made to have a true scientific meaning, they are a 
perpetual source of mischief and misdirection. But, 
until somebody shall give the world a correct scien- 
tific terminology, we must tolerate them as best we 
can, while endeavoring at every opportunity to 80 
direct their application as to make them count for 
Liberty, instead of for despotism, as they generally 
do in society as at present governed. 

Right and wrong are principles that must ever be 
defined, qualified, and circumscribed by the individ- 
wal, in his associalive capacity : defined, by a correct 
analysis of the natural domain of individual action; 
qualified, by the natural reflex action of other individ- 
uals; circumscribed, by the inflexible law that all ac- 
tion, individual and associative, shall be at the sole 
cost of the party or parties acting. 

Under this law all individuals have a right to do 
anything and everything which they may choose yol- 
untarily to do at their own cost. Make this law uni- 
versal, and keep the hands of Church, State, and every 
other arbitrary, coercive despot away from it, aud 
perfect Liberty will result as naturally as all other 
things find their level in nature. The practice of 
usury is a sacred and inviolable prerogative of indi- 
viduals who choose to contract for its payment. If 
the cost, in practice, ultimately falls upon the inno- 
cent and toiling masses, it is because this prerogative 
is forbidden to these proscribed slaves by the machine 
known as the State. Proudhon demonstrates as clear- 
ly as any theorem in mathematics could be demon- 
strated that, if the power to take usury were ex- 
tended to all men, usury would devour itself, in its 
very nature. But this is exactly one of the chief pur- 
poses of the State,—namely, to cut off a great part of 
the race from the practice of usury, and confine it to 
the few, so that they may live in luxury on the toil of 
their artificially-created slaves. 

The same is true of all the other prerogatives 
which attach to property. Whether property in 
land be, in itself, right or wrong, it is, in practice, 3 
wrong only because the State is designed chiefly to 


there is a very large constituency among the think- | see to it that property in land shall be vested in s 
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minority instead of all. If the State could be made whole truth, of each other. And they are permitted 


to declare to-morrow that hereafter property in land 
should be extended to all, and that all landlords 
must, in future, secure their holdings on their own 
merits instead of by force, property in land would 
cease to be an evil. But the State that could be made 
to declare such a thing would cease to be the State. 

We ask the reader to scrutinize carefully the law 
which we have italicized above, and then bear in 
mind the following melancholy facts which result 
from ignoring it, or not knowing it:— 

1. Usury is practically wrong because the State 
creates and defends a monopoly in the practice of it. 

2. Property in land is practically wrong because 
the State was created to defend a minority in the sole 
enjoyment of it. s à 

3. Rent and interest (forms of usury) are practi- 
cally wrong because the State necessarily confines 
the taking of rent and interest to the classes endowed 
with monopoly. 

Fivally, the whole range of transactions among 
individuals results in wrongs because the State as- 
sumes the right to stand despotically between indi- 
viduals and their own mutual interests. The Slate 1s 
the chief curse of humanity, the mother of human 
wrongs. 


Distressing Problems. 


1. Is it worth while for fifty millions of people to 
prove themselves a nation of fools by hanging a fool 
for a homicide? 

2. Could any one more effectually prove himself 
a fool than by committing a homicide in the expecta- 
tion that the government would reward him for it by 
giving him an office? 

3. ` How much mental capacity, how much power 
to judge of the moral character and probable results 
of an act, is it necessary that a man should have to 
save him from the charge of being a fool, and con- 
vict him of being a felon? 

4. If aman who, having no malice to gratify and 
no prospect of gain, commits a homicide upon a 
peaceable citizen in open day and in the immediate 
presence of a hundred spectators has any other ex- 
pectation than that his fate will be to end his days 
either on the gallows or in a lunatic asylum, can he 
be said to have sufficient power of judging of the 
nature and probable results of his act to save him 
from the charge of being a fool, and convict him of 
being a felon? 

5. If a man who commits such a homicide under 
such circumstances is not to be considered a fool in- 
stead of a felon, what difference is there between 
him and a man who lays in wait for another, and 
kills him in cold blood for money? 

6. If Guiteau should be hanged, will he be hanged 
because he is a fool? or because he is a political 
fool? or because, being a fool and a political fool, he 
committed a homicide ? 

7. If all the political fools in the country are to 
be hanged, or otherwise punished, for acts that are 
criminal when committed by men of sound minds,— 
such acts, for example, as advocating and voting for 
unjust and oppressive laws,—what percentage of the 
population are to go unpunished? And what is to 
become of our political parties, and of “ our glorious 
republican institutions”? 

8. If we bave gained, in this country, no immun- 
ity for political fools, or if our government cannot 
survive the attacks of political fools of all possible 
grades, does not common sense decree that the sooner 
the fools put an end to it, the better? 

9. Our government, like most other governments, 
is carried on mainly by two classes of men, knaves 
and dupes. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to 
call them felons and fools. If we must hang either 


to tell itin the presence of all the fools in the coun- 
try. Is it to be expected that so much truth can be 
openly told without causing homicide? A few years 
ago we had a million of homicides, growing out of 
the wickedness of the government and the foolish- 
ness of the people; yet the government, unless in a 
single particular, was no worse then than it. is now, 
and the people were perhaps no more foolish then 
than they are now. Do not these facts teach us that 
we should either change our government, or keep the 
truth out of the hands of the people? Can it be 
expected that a government as bad as ours, and a 
people as foolish as ours, can get on together with- 
out an occasional explosion? 


“ Cool” Journalism. 

Suppose such tory newspapers as the Boston“ Adver- 
tiser “ and “ Journal " should apply their Irish philoso- 
phy near home. If England knows so much better than 
Ireland how the latter should be governed, perhaps 
she is as all-knowing in regard to other nationalities, 
and could give her old colonies here on the American 
shore a few points in coercion. Undoubtedly she 
would relish doing so, and the opportanity would not 
be wanting if American public sentiment was con- 
trolled — as haply it is not in the least— by such 
journalistic “ coolness ” as the above-mentioned Bos- 
ton dailies exhibit. 

Our readers perchance need to be enlightened in 
regard to this “ coolness." The patrons of the “ Ad- 
vertiser” for some time past have been treated to 
little batches of what it was pleased to call“ cool rea- 
son.” In a word, it has paraded itself as capable of 
perfectly unprejudiced opinions on all topics affect- 
ing, in the remotest degree, human well-being. And 
it has offered specimens of its “ cool ” and, as Joseph 
Cook would say, “ absolutely luminous” judgments 
to the admiring public. It took up the tribulations of 
Russia, and found that the Czar had “law on his 
side,” and hence Nihilism should fill the “ cool” heart 
of the world with horror, It cast its “ cold,” pene- 
trating glance upon Ireland, and saw Grandfather 
Gladstone descending upon its perturbed and rebel- 
lious people with “law” good enough for them in 
one hand, and his flaming, annihilating sword in the 
other. “Ah, happy people!” it cried (or words to 
that effect) ; “ why don’t they wilt, and give him three 
cheers with a tiger? "Tis simply incredible that they 


don't. Parnell is a fool and so are all the Irish! But 
Gladstone, — he is immortal!“ 
Here is “ coolness” for you, reader. Do you care 


for more. 

The “ cool” Advertiser“ sent a correspondent to 
Newport, who wrote an extended report of the ser- 
vices at the Channing Memorial Church. Trained, 
doubtless, ere he went, in the editorial “ coolness,” he 
informs the reader that, in Channing’s lifetime, there 
were those who thought his name would fade out and 
be placed in the same limbo with Tom Paine's and 
Voltaire’s. What we have to call the serious atten- 
tion of our readers to is the “ coolness ” of the epithet 
“Tom.” Is there not something admirable in the 
“ cold reason ” which can so differentiate? Just think 
how Bill Channing would have sounded, and bless 
your stars for this “ cool” discrimination. 


Radicalism in Rhyme. 


A Good Word for the Devil; Bible Musis 
By Simeon Parmer. Boston: 1881. pp. 
tisement elsewhere. 


Many attempts have been made by persons utterly unfitted 
for the task to paraphrase in rhyme the absurdities of the 
Bible, and to poetically satirize the dogmas of theology. But 
for the most part — yes, universally so far as we know — all 
these attempts have resulted in witless, vulgar, inharmonious 


an 1. 
. Seo aver: 


of these classes, is it not cruel and indecent to begin | angles unworthy of the slightest attention. But none of these 


with the fools? 

10. We have two political parties in this country, 
and the two are of nearly equal numbers. They are 
tolerated, and even encouraged, because it is agreed, 
on both sides, that they are a necessity, in order that 
they may tell the truth of each other. And they do 


tell a great deal of trath, C by no means the 
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adjectives can be truthfully applied to“ A Good Word for the 
Devil,” which, upon the whole, is one of the wittiest, cloverest, 
most skilful satires that we have seen for many a day. This 
becomes the more surprising when it is considered that the 
author is an aged man, entirely inexperienced in literature 
exceptas a student. The book is written in the difficult metre 
adopted by Byron in “ Don Juan,” and contains here and there 
a stanza that would not discredit that master poet. The author 


has a keen sense of the ridicalous, an extraordinary faculty 
for happily turning a phrase, and a vast fund of information on 
all subjects connected with Biblical studies. More than this, 
he is a fearless thinker and outspoken writer. The work lacks 
method, and is marked at many points by crudities due to 
carelessness, both of author and printer. But it deals most 
effectively a rapid succession of keen thrusts and beavy blows 
at the Christian superstition, and deserves to be widely read. 
The treatment of the dogma of hell, introducing Joseph Cook 
and his ingenious theory of Christ's birth, fairly samples the 
faults and excellences of the work: therefore we append it. 


I sald that Hell had not then been Invented. 
We have the advantage over Bible times, 
They burned or hacked the body, well contented 
When death ensued; but when we've racked the limbs 
Or burned and buried those who have dissented, 
Or won't conform to our religious whime, 
We have the satisfaction of discerning, 
With eye of faith, their Hell forever burning. 


n would be Joy to Jacob could he look 
And see his brother Kanu writhe in Hell, 

Or Elisha seo the boys the bruins shook 
Asa dog shakes a rat, all roasting well; 

Or David, paired with Mrs. U., who took 
A bath one evening, seeing bim who fell 

In battle by hie act, show her Uriah, 

Who feels that God is a consuming fire. 


In this we have the advantage. Jon'than E., 
Who wrote the famous treatise on the Will, 
Can look from Heaven's battlements and see 
A delicate cinder that, on earth, was El, 
Or Ellery Channing, who maintained that three 
Were three times one, not one, and now, in Hell 
Gots his deserts. And gentle Jon'than E. 
Harps louder on his harp to the biest trinity. 


And J. Iscariot Cook, who once applied 
‘The microscope to Mary, and explained 
The mystery of the birth of him who died 
On Calvary: that she was not impregned 
By power the highest; and Old Gabriel Nod 
Or was mistaken; and that Mary felgued. 
Or was deceived, when she broke forth in song, 
Exultant that her offepring was the long 


Foretold Messiah, through whose marvellous birth 
All nations and all peoples should be blest, 

And she should be proclaimed throughout the earth, 
Happy above all mothers. Cook exprest, 

Without the slightest tendency to mirth 
Among his bearers, who all seemed imprest 

With its importance, his belief that Jes- 

Jerus was born as drones among the bees. 


Twas partheno-geneasia and nothing more. 
go sald the latest science. Then he quoted 
Jaw-breaking German gutturals; — a score 
Of men to physiology devoted ; 
And said the person we'd been taught t'adore, 
As the original Grecian word Jenoted, 
Was a subsistence, not a person: three 
Subsistences, not persons, were the trinity, 


Which was a substance. Now, I cannot see 
How a subsistence, which itself was nought 
And could do nought, when multipliod by three, 
Became the infinite God, transcending thought; 
How three noughts added made infinity; 
How this subsistence lived on earth and taught, 
And walked about, and ate and drank and died; 
Died like a man; nay, like a thief, was crucified, 


Still he is confident, this Joseph O., 

That in some futuro state, some post-existence, 
Translated into heaven, he will sce, 

While sitting, cheek by jowl, with th’ second subsistence, 
The Devil, alded by a score of assistants, 

Heaping the coals around poor Theodore P., 
While P., like Lazarus’ friend, begs Joe for water, 
And Joo will sce him damned first, as he oughter. 


Provided always Joe can find some screen 
To hang between his past and God Almighty, 
go that the damning record can’t be scen, 
The black and hideous record u vita, 
He hinted at, when lecturing yestreen, 
In the “ Old South,” when Standing Bear and Bright-cye 
And ghosts, as thick aa leaves in Vallambrosa, 
“ Declared “ be must haye been damned fast, this Joe, air. 


Proviso 2, that Joseph is sustained 
In bia queer notions of the trinity, 
By his Triane: for Joseph would be pained 
Should it turn out that the Divinity 
Is not a triplet; and that he impregned 
Miss M., and, proud of his paternity, 
Resents the insult that the beir to the throne 
Is not one whit superior to a drone. 


But Joseph's dumb; that is, upon this theme. 
Ho's dropped the subject, never mentions ft. 
He knocked the key-atone out from the grand scheme ; 
‘The brethren were disgusted with It, quite. 
‘The clergy thought him, upon this point, lame, 
'T would bring upon the sect a perfect blight, 
Jesus no father? God no son? What next? 
Then all religion was but a pretext. 
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1. 
‘The Britons were at Yorktown 
Low humbled in the dust. 
It was their hardest knock-down ; 
It knocked their taxing lust. 


‘Their power to rear oppression 
On Columbia's free soll 

Tho fathers put a atop to, 
Their little game did spoil. 


* Cornwallis, bring thy sword in 
To Washington, the truet 
Salute the Rebel’s banner, 
The red, white, and blue!“ 


u. 
‘The Britishors still fouriah 
And flaunt their “ Union Jack,“ 
While we, their natural offspring, 
No Saxon virtue lack; 


Bo, like the dear old mother 
Wo thrashed lu olden time, 
While she Is thrashing Ireland, — 
Ob! impudence sublime! — 


We gather up our garments, 

Swear force is no more " brute,” 
And at consecrated Yorktown 

Her sullied fag salute. 


III. 
The “ gracions Queen “ doth send us 
Condolence for our loss; 
Our Arthur o'er the ocean 
Love messages doth toss, 
A widower our chieftain, 
Victoria's widowed long, — 
Why not combine the household, 
And make one people strong? 


Ob! what a glorious Union! 
Pure Sazon blood would flow, 
And round the world together 
A-conquering we'd go! 


Order and Anarchy. 
(TRANSLATED FROM “LE REVOLTE.”) 


We are often reproached with having accepted as a motto 
the word anarchy, which so frightens many minds. “ Your 
ideas are excellent,” they tell us, “ but confess that your par- 
ty's name is unfortunately chosen. Anarchy, in the current 
tongue, is a synonym of disorder, chaos; it awakens in the 
mind the idea of clashing interests, of individuals at war with 
each other and unable to establish harmony.” 

Let us begin by observing that a party of action, a party rep- 
resenting a new tendency, is rarely allowed to choose its own 
name. The Gueuz (beggars) of Brabant did not invent that 
name, which afterward became so popular. But, at first a 
nickname,—and a very felicitous one, too,—it was taken ap by 
the party, generally accepted, and soon became jts motto. It 
will be agreed, moreover, that the word contained a complete 
idea. 

And the sans-culottes of 1793? It was the enemies of the 
popular revolution that flung that name; but did it not contain 
a complete idea, that of the revolt of the people, in tatters and 
tired of misery, against all those royalists, soi-disant patriots, 
and jacobins, dressed well and with scrupulous neatness, who, 
in spite of their pompous speeches and the incense burned be- 
fore their statues by the bourgeois historians, were the real 
enemies of the people, since they profoundly despised the peo- 
ple for their poverty, their love of liberty and equality, and 
their revolutionary spirit ? 

And so with the name Nihilists, which so puzzled journalists 
and was the occasion of so many plays upon words, good and 
bad, until it became understood that it denoted, not a sect 
of semi-religious cranks, but a real revolutionary power. 
Launched by Tourguéneff in bis novel, “ Fathers and Sons,” 
it was taken up by the “ fathers,” who by this nickname 
revenged themselves for the disobedience of the “sons.” The 
“ sons” accepted it, and when, later, they saw that it was the 
source of misunderstandings and tried to disembarrass tbem- 
selves of it, it was impossible to do so. The press and public 
were unwilling to designate the Russian revolutionists by any 
other name than this. Moreover, the name is by no means 
badly chosen, for it contains an idea. It expresses the nega- 
tion of the sum total of the facts of the existing civilization, 
based on the oppression of one class by another: the negation 
of the present economic régime, the negation of governmental- 
ism and power, of bourgeois politics, of bourgeois morality, of 
routine science, of art placed at the service of exploiters, of the 
grotesque customs and usages, often detestable because of 
their hypocrisy, banded down from past centuries to existing 
society,—in short, the negation of all that the bourgeois civili- 
nation venerates to-day. 

The same with the Anarchists. When there arose within 
the International a party denying anthority in the bosom of 
the Association and revolting against authority in all its forms, 
that party first gave itself the name of Federalist, and later 
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Anti-Stateist or Anti-Autoritaire. At that time it even avoided 
the name of Anarchists. The word an-archy (for so it was 
written then) seemed to connect the party too closely with the 
followers of Proudhon, to whose ideas of economic reform the 
International at that time was opposed. But for this very rea- 
son, in order to induce confasion, their enemies saw fit to use 
this name, saying, further, that the very name of the Anar- 
chists proved that they desired only disorder and chaos, re- 
gardless of future results. 

Then the Anarchistic party hastened to accept the name be- 
stowed upon it. It insisted at first on the hyphen between an 
and archy, explaining that in this form the word an-archy, of 
Greek origin, signified no government, not “ disorder;” but 
soon it accepted it just as it is, without giving useless trouble 
to proof-readers or a lesson in Greek to the people. 

The word, then, has recovered its primitive, ordinary, com- 
mon significance, expressed in 1816 in these words by an Eng- 
lish philosopher, Bentham: “The philosopher who desires to 
reform a bad law does not preach insurrection against it. . . . 
The character of the anarchist is very different. He denies the 
existence of the law, he rejects its validity, he excites men not 
to recognize it as law and to resist its execution.” To-day the 
meaning of the word has grown in breadth: the Anarchist de- 
nies not only existing laws, but all established power, all 
authority. Nevertheless, its essence remains the same: he 
revolts—and that is his starting-point—against power, author- 
ity, under whatever form it happens to exist. 

But this word, they tell us, awakens in the mind the nega- 
tion of order, and, consequently, the idea of disorder, chaos. 

We will try, nevertheless, to understand each other. What 
order is in question? Is it the harmony that we Anarchists 
dream of? the harmony in human relations that will freely es- 
tablish itself after humanity is no longer divided into two 
classes, one of which is sacrificed for the benefit of the other? 
the harmony that will spring spontaneously from the solidarity 
of interests, when all men shall form one and the same family, 
when each will labor for the good of all and all for the good of 
each? Clearly,no! Those who reproach anarchy with being 
the negation of order do not mean the harmony of the future; 
they mean order, as it is conceived to-day, in our present so- 
ciety. Let us see, then, what this order is that anarchy wishes 
to destroy. 

Order, to-day,—what they mean by order,—is nine-tenths of 
humanity laboring to maintain a handful of idlers in luxury, 
enjoyment, and the satisfaction of the most execrable passions. 

Orcler is the deprivation of these nine-tenths of every neces- 
sary condition of healthy life and rational intellectual develop- 
ment. To reduce nine-tenths of humanity to the condition of 
beasts of burden living from day to day, without ever daring 
to think of the enjoyment which man finds in the study of 
science and the pursuit of art,—that is order! 

Order is misery and famine become the norma] state of so- 
ciety. It is the Irish peasant dying of bungor; it is the peas- 
ant of one-third of Russia dying of diphtheria, of typhoid 
fever, of hunger in consequence of scarcity, amid carloads of 
wheat on their way to foreign countries; it is the people of 


Italy compelled to abandon thelr luxuriant fields to roam 
through Europe seeking some tunnel to dig, where they may 
run the risk of being massacred after having existed a few 
additional months. It is the land taken from the peasant for 
the rearing of cattle to feed the rich; it is the land allowed to 
lie fallow rather than be restored to him who asks no more 
than to cultivate it. 

Order is woman selling herself to support her children, is 
the child compelled to be confined in a factory or die of inani- 
tion, is the workingman reduced to the state of a machine. It 
is the phantom of hunger ever present at the doors of the 
laborer, the phantom of the insurgent laborer at the doors of 
the rich, the phantom of the insurgent people at the doors of 
their governors. 

Order is a minority of a few, versed in governmental affairs, 


imposing themselves for that reason on the majority and 
bringing up their children to fill the same offices later, in order 
to maintain the same privileges, by stratagem, corruption, 
force, and wholesale murder. 

Order is the continual war of man upon man, of trade upon 
trade, of class upon class, of nation upon nation, It is the un- 
ceasing roar of the cannon in Europe, the devastation of the 
country, the sacrifice of entire generations on the battle-field, 
the destruction in one year of wealth accumulated by centuries 
of hard labor. 

Order is servitude, thought in chains, the degradation of the 
human race, maintained by blood and the sword. It is hun- 
dreds of miners buried annually in the mines through the 
avarice of the owners, and mitrailleased, shot down, and bay- 
oneted, if they dare to protest against these massacres. 

Order, finally, is the Commune of Paris drowned in blood. 
It is thirty thousand men, women, and children cut to pieces 
by shells, rained upon by the mitrailleuse, buried in quick- 
lime beneath Parisian pavements. It is Young Russia within 
prison walls, buried In Siberian snows, its best, purest, most 
unselfish representatives strangling in the bangman’s noose. 

That is order! 

And disorder,—that which they call disorder? 

It is the people in revolt against this ignoble order, breaking 
their chains, tearing down barriers, and marching toward a 
better future. It is all that is most glorious in the history of 
humanity. 


It is the revolt of thought on the eve of revolutions; it is the 
overturning of hypotheses sanctioned by the inertia of centu- 
ries past; it is the birth of a whole flood of new ideas, of bold 
inventions, of audacious solutions of selentle problems. 

Disorder is the abolition of ancient slavery, the insurrection 
of the communes, the abolition of feudal serfdom, the attempts 
at abolition of economic servitude. 

Disorder is the peasants risen against the priests and lords, 
burning castles to make room for cottages, leaving their dens 
in search of the sunlight. It is France abolishing royalty and 
dealing a mortal blow at serfdom throughout Western Europe. 

Disorder is 1848 causing kings to tremble and 
the right of labor. It is the people of Paris fighting for a new 
idea, and, though overpowered by massacre, bequeathing to 
humanity the idea of the free Commune and breaking the way 
for that revolution whose approach we now feel and which 
Will be known as the Social Revolution. 

Disorder — what they call disorder—is the epochs during 
which entire generations bear up in superhuman struggle 
and sacrifice themselves to prepare for humanity a better ex- 
istence by relieving it of the chains of the past. It is the 
epochs during which the popular genius finds free scope, and 
in a few years takes those gigantic strides without which man 
would have remained in the state of ancient slavery, a servile 
being in abject misery. 

Disorder is the flowering of the most beautiful passions and 
the grandest self-sacrifices; it is the epic history of the su- 
preme love, the love of humanity. 

The word anarchy, implying the negation of such an order 
and invoking the memory of the highest moments in hu- 
manity's life,—is it not well chosen for a party which marches 
onward to the conquest of a better future ? 
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Hor always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Har. 


On Picket Duty. 

Judge Black, in replying to Ingersoll, says: “ The 
most perfect system of human government that ever 
was invented by the wit of man, and the holiest re- 
ligion that God has revealed to his creatures, when 
united together, form a monstrous compound highly 
injurious to the best interests of the human race.” 
To be sure! What else could be expected? Is not 
the character of a compound determined by the char- 
acter of its ingredients? Revealed religion is an 
evil; human government is an evil: how could a 
mixture of the two be anything but evil? Judge 
Black’s remark strikes deeper than he intended. If 
the Liberal League is shrewd, it will hasten to seize 
upon this, the most forcible statement of its central 
doctrine ever framed, and make it the text of all its 
propagandism. Coming from the enemy, it will carry 
the more weight. 


Months ago Liberty instituted a vigorous search 
throughout Europe to discover an authentic picture 
of Michael Bakounine, the founder of Russian Nihil- 
ism, in order to reproduce his features for the benefit 
of her readers. The search has been in progress 
ever since, and has only just ended in success, We 
are now in possession of a photograph of the great 
revolutionist as excellent as it is rare, and a magnifi- 
cent head and face it represents. It has been placed 
in the hands of the engraver, and subscribers to 
Liberty will have the pleasure of seeing an enlarged 
copy of it on the first page of our next issue, accom- 
panied by an interesting biographical sketch. If they 
wish to reward our enterprise and effurt, they can 
best do so by helping to extend the circulation of 
the number, We will supply extra copies, for gra- 
taitous distribution, at one cent each. Let every sub- 
scriber send for as many as he or she can possibly 
afford to buy, and circulate them among friends. It 
is desirable that all orders should be in our hands 
prior to November 23. 


At the dinner in honor of Henry George prior to 
his departure for Ireland he is reported by the “ Irish 
World” to have pronounced himself in favor of the 
nationalization of the land. So far Mr. Ford, editor 
of the * Irish World,” has not only never stated his 
own position on this point, but has apparently stu- 
diously avoided so doing. In the article referred to 
Mr. Ford expresses the opinion that George’s views 
of man's relation to the soil are making such rapid 
progress as to make their adoption only a matter of 
time. Liberty is interested to learn what ground Mr. 
Ford occupies, if any, on this question, and, if he 
agrees with George that the land ought to be nation- 
alized, what he means by this term. Mr, George's 
doctrine of land may be stated in three Propositions : 
1, that all homan beings have an inalienable right to 
the equal use of the soil, water, ete., and that no 
human being has the right of private property in 
them; 2, that the land of a country belongs to the 
people of that country,—the community; 3, that the 
revenues of the State ought to be derived from a land 
tax upon the basis of the margin of cultivation. He 
also affirm: that the only title to property is rooted 
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in labor, George, further, justifies interest, affirms 
the right of capital to à share of labor's products, 
and declares that this right rests upon the same thing 
as rent,—namely, the margin of cultivation, or the 
point in production where rent begins,—all of which 
is a part of the land question and of George's ideas 
of man’s relation to the soil. We affirm that these 
three points of George’s land doctrine are irreconcil- 
able with each other, that only the first is tenable, 
and that his law of rent, interest, and earnings of 
capital has no better basis than the law of wages and 
the Malthusian doctrine which he so ably refutes,— 
in a word, that it is a fiction. Conceding the grand 
ability of the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” and 
confessing our great esteem for him as a man, writer, 
and reformer, we can not be so unjust to other em- 
inent thinkers and writers as toussent to the statement 
of the “Irish World” that George's book is the most 
remarkable work of its kind written in this century 
and that really great minds have universally ac- 
knowledged the worth of his work (as unrivalled), 
since Proudhon had previously accomplished what 
George later attempted and, as we hold, failed to do, 
—namely, exhibit the relation of progress to poverty, 
though not under that title. The attempt made by 
George to identify the school of Proudhon with that 
of Lasalle only demonstrates his utter failure to nn- 
derstand either. 


Wendell Phillips, urged by the Land League to 
visit Ireland and bring the power of his eloquence to 
the support of the no-rent gospel, declines on ac- 
count of his health, It is a poor excuse, Imagine 
Mr. Phillips halting in his anti-slavery work because 
of his health! He could give his glorious life a more 
glorious ending nowhere than on an Trish platform, 
expending his last breath in persuading the tenants 
to pay no more rent. So he might make his battle 
with slavery literally life-long. He sacrifices a grand 
opportunity. But, in view of a sentence in his letter 
of declination, his decision is not to be regretted. 
He says: “ Honest rent is the surplus left after the 
tenant has lived in comfort,—material, intellectual, 
personal, and social comfort.” The man who says 
that can do Ireland no better service than to remain 
on this side of the ocean and keep his tongue in his 
head, silver though it be. As if the rightfulness of 
rent depends, in any sense, upon the condition of the 
tenant! On the contrary, it is the condition of the 
tenant that depends very largely upon the rightful- 
ness of rent. The manner of an industrious man's 
life is not the measure of his earnings, and does not 
constitute his title to them. He may live like a pau- 
per, if he will, or like a prince, if he can; in either 
case the equitable reward of his labor remains the 
same, What he produces is his to consume, if he 
chooses to consume it; and, if he does not so choose, 
it is still his to keep. But Mr. Phillips says that the 
prodacer shall be allowed to consume enongh of his 
product to make him comfortable, but must give the 
balance to men who produce nothing and whose sole 
function in the world is to consume and waste and 
destroy, Out upon such doctrine! It is that of a 
tender-hearted highwayman, neither more nor less. 
Ireland already has tou many men within her shores 
who are influenced in this matter by sentiment rather 
than by principle to need to add another to their 
number. 


About Progressive People. 

Frederick Donglas is writing the reminiscences of bis life 
since he became a free man. 

Professor Haeckel, the eminent evolutionist, has arrived at 
Vienna on his way to Ceylon. 

Casabianca, a prominent French anarchist, committed 
suicide recently at Marseilles. 

George Jacob Holyoake is soon to publish the “Life of 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, Preacher and Political Orator.” 

Gov. Roberts, of Texas, declares that “ the civilization capa- 
ble of republican local self-government begins and ends with- 
the plough.” 

M. Jules Vallés, the former communist, is putting the 
finishing touch to a five-act play, the title of which will be 
“ La Baraque.” 

Prince Kropotkine's wife, who has just passed an examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Science at Geneva, intends 
to graduate in medicine at University College, London. 

M. Zola has no patience with his critics, and incessantly 
chafes under their strictures. He declares that he js going to* 
gather all the abuse heaped on him in print, and publish it in 
one volume, entitled, “ Their Insults.” This, he says, will be 
his apology. 

In accordance with directions given before his death by the 
late Professor W. Kingdon Clifford, the young English radical 
and scientist whose gave so much promise, his widow 
has caused the following beautiful inscription to be carved 
upon bis monument: “I was not, and was conceived. I loved, 
and did a little work. Iam not, and grieve not.” 

Rich men read Henry George's books, which are principally 
written to instruct the poor and show them how they are op- 
pressed. One of these rich men told George that he much 
admired his writings, though directed against his own interests, 
but feared them not. “ Why so?” said George. Because,” 
replied the millionaire, “though I read the books you write, 
the people for whom they are written never look at them.“ 


A Norwegian paper publishes a statement by Bjoernstjerne 


Bjoernson, the novelist, and one of the leaders of the Radical 


party in Norway, in which he says that his party is composed 
of Republicans, and that they do not confine themselves to 
being Republicans in theory and in secretly cherishing hopes 
of the establishment of the government of their choice. 1 hey 
are, he says, working to bring abont the Republic, and they do 
all they can to forward the cause of national sovereignty 
against regal authority. 

Cipriani, an Italian anarchist, who was expelled from France 
a few months ago and arrested and imprisoned on proceeding 
to Italy, has made a daring attempt to escape from the fortress 
of Milan, in which he is confined. He endeavored to escape 
from the window, the bars of which be bad industriously filed 
through, bat his design was frustrated at the last moment, 
The files of which he made use were small ones, furnished by 
the prisoner's friends, who concealed them inside some cigars 
which they brought to him as a present. 


M. Lonis Blanc is not only a great orator, but he has charm 
of manner, is exquisitely courteous, and has a delicate sovial 
conscience. He is not wealthy, having only enough to keep 
up in Paris a modest establishment furnished in the massive 
English style. The dead wife he loved so much was attached 
to her lares and penates, and took to France the furniture of 
the London home where she and M. Blanc passed the happiest 
years of their married life. For her sake he clings to the 
heavy mahogany chairs and tables, the spacious bookcases 
and sideboard, which they brought with them from England. 

Raskin, in bis latest book. The Bible of Amiens,” writing 
on the homage paid to the Virgin Mary, says; Neither Ma- 
donna worship, nor lady worship of any sort, whether of dead 
ladies or living ones, ever did any human creature any harm; 
but that money worship, wig worship, cocked-hat-and -feather 
worship, plate worship, pot worship, and pipe worship bave 
done and are doing a great deal; and that any of these and alt 
are quite million-fold more offensive to the God of heaven and 
earth and the stars than all the absurdest and lovingest mis- 
takes made by any generations of His simple children about 
what the Virgin Mother could or would or might do and feel 
for them.” . 
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A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Puoubhox. 


We admit that the spectacle of reformers fighting 
each other is not a very flattering one. While the 
great army of oppressors remains so numerous and 
audacious that our limited space permits us hardly 
to touch the outposts in detail, it is no very envi- 
able duty to have to turn our scanty ammunition 
upon the thin ranks of reformers. Sentimentally 
speaking, the slender forces to which the poverty 
and ostracism of liberals restrict them ought all to 
be directed against the flanks of the enemy. 

Vet, howsoever good the intentions of a fellow- 
reformer, he is liable to become a greater misfortune 
to progress, if his premises and methods are radi- 
cally wrong, than a whole brigade of the enemy out- 
side the camp. The author of“ Progress and Pov- 
erty” is said to be a man of no airs, —quiet, plain, 
unpretending, modest, democratic, — a veritable man | 
grown out of the common people. He has sacra 
the title-lubelled numskulls of colleges and other | 
monopolizing haunts df authoritative wisdom that a 


workingman can write a book which, in spite of their | 


contempt, excites the wonder and interest of thinkers 
all over the world. 

Mr. George's pen-picture of the “ persistence of 
poverty“ amidst ever-increasing wealth and plenty 
does him immense credit as u literary giant, and his 
book, in demolishing the Malthusian humbug and 
setting the old school of economic quacks aright on 
many important points, is worthy of all the admira- 
tion which his friends have bestowed upon it. 

Against Mr. George as a man, and against the 
many able and original points in his book, we have 
nought to say. But against Mr. George as a writer 
totally ignorant of the vital problem of Liberty, 
which overshadows all merely economic considera- 
tions, we have something very serious to say, and 
shall say it without stint. That he would wilfully 
side with despotism it would be ungenerous to sur- 
mise, and that a man of his acate powers of thinking 
should season his whole thought with the very es- 
sence of tyranny can only be accounted for on the 
score of absolute ignorance of the governmental 
problem. 

Upon looking into nature Mr. George discovers 
that she everywhere furnishes increase not measured 
by labor. Two men start in to cultivate the soil, 
They have equal capacity, and devote exactly the same 
labor, each to his respective field. But one field, 
being by nature far less fertile than the other, simply 
furnishes the bare necessities of life to the cultivator, 
while the other furnishes a surplus. ‘This margin, 
representing the varying productiveness of different 
portions of the soil, says Mr. George, makes rent 
possible and natural, and persons wishing to pur- 
chase opportunities to secure nature's increase will 
be willing to pay rent in proportion to the ratio of 
increase which the soil is furnishing to the existing 
holders, Rent, then, is natural and just. 

By an analogous process of reasoning Mr. George 
justifies interest, profits, and the whole range of 
usury, and proceeds to explain the laws which gov- 
ern their adjustment, Had his work been confined 
solely to these chapters on usury, it would have sim- 
ply been a poor rehash of sophistries which were 
demolished centuries ago, and which the masterly 
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hand of Proudhon scattered into everlasting chaos 
beyond the shadow of a resurrection. 

But the master stroke of George is left for the last. 
Usury is just. Nature pays usury. Paraphrased into 
the Irish World's “ theological terminology: Our 
beneficent Creator gave it to all His children as their 
inalienable inheritance.” Since, then, nature gave 
usury to all men, and since rent represents land- 
usury, George would let landlordism execute its use- 
ful functions; but, when the landlords have gathered 
up the harvest of land-usury, he would send that 
sublime bully, the State, among them to confiscate it 
and distribute it among the whole people. There 
shall be no “ hold the harvest“ for them. 

It is utterly astonishing, however, that Mr. George 
fails to see that, by the same reasoning, he is morally 
bound, not to stop with rent, but to pursue the gov- 
ernmental raid into the banks, and confiscate their 
money-usury. Nor must he stop even there. He 
must go into the market-places, stores, and manu- 
factories, and confiscate their surplus earnings. Yea, 
by the inevitable logic of his system the government 
is bound to seize upon the pay of all wage-laborers 
and confiscate the margin of increase corresponding 


At Chicago. 


A large portion of Liberty's space is surrendered 
in this issue to a skeleton report of the proceedings 
ut the recent National Socialistic Congress at Chicago, 
submitted by our own delegate, Dr. Joseph H Swain. 
The congress appears to have been bighly success- 
ful and harmonious, and its results are, in the main, 
eminently satisfactory. Though not adopting the 
name of the International,” it has practically made 
itself the American federation of that body by organ- 
izing in accordance with the action of the London 
congress, and will, if made the most of, contribute 
greatly to the progress of the world-wide Social 
Revolution. Dr. Swain made a strong and uncom- 
promising fight for the principles of Liberty, and, 
though unsuccessful in getting them squarely adopted 


as the principles of the party, so influenced the 
action of the majority as to make it acceptable by us, 
Indeed, so good was the platform submitted by the 
majority, that he hesitated a little before proposing 
anything in its place. 


The chief fault of the platform as it stands seems to 


us one of omission. So far as it attacks the monopoly 
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of productive agencies, or what are ordinarily called 
such, it is splendid; but it ought also to have attacked 
with equal vigor the monopoly of distributive agen- 
cies. Free money is as important as free land; in 
this country, even more so. Besides this, we disap- 
prove of nothing in the platform or resolutions ex- 
cept the use of the phrase “ wage slavery” and the 
recommendation of armed organization. The dis- 
cussions at the various sessions showed that the 
ballot craze has not yet been entirely uprooted, and 
the advocates of political action, though not carrying 
their point, succeeded in obtaining a comparatively 
unobjectionable concession recognizing the political 
independence of local groups. Liberty feels highly 
honored at being selected as the English organ of the 
movement, and accepts the position, but in no sense 


to that which represents rent. In short, the enormity 
of the job which Mr. George lays out is only ex- 
ceeded by its ridiculousness and utter atrocity. — 

All this insane bosh has its source in ignorance 
of the rational domain of yours and mine, which is 
at the bottom of the economic problem. If a piece 
of land belongs to a man in natural equity because 
he personally cultivates and occupies it, then the 
increase which it affords through his labor is Ais as 
against all the world, If, on his own merits and 
iudependent of governmental coercion, his fellow- 
men choose to tolerate him in the ownership of land 
Desens he does not cultivate and occupy, the rent they 
may pay him is Ais, and no combination of men out- 
side of him, under any pretext, have a right to con- 


fiscate what his fellow-men have freely and volunta- 
rily given him. The fact is, however, that, in natural 
equity, his fellow-men would not tolerate it, and rent 
would become impossible, The State alone creates 
rent by ſortifying the landlord in his ownership of 
what he does not occupy and improve. Mr. George's 
State is a double damnation to Liberty, since it first 
justifies the theft and supplies its machinery and 
then confiscates the very increase which it has de- 
clared natural and just, The fact is that the writer 
is a governmental socialist, and, along with the rest 
of those deluded and dangerous foes of Liberty, has 
taken exactly the moral ground of the Dark Ages in 
assuming that the Socialistic State can do no wrong, 
even though it wantonly violate its own standard of 
justice as applied to individuals: for, with the Social- 
ists, as with the old school of Statocrats, individuals 
have no rights which their despotic governmental 
bully, the Socialistic State, is bound to respect. 

Twenty editions of Liberty would not cover one- 
half of the ridiculous and abominable absurdities 
which gather at every step around the logic of Henry 
George's book. That this dangerous craze should 
have seized upon so steadfast and sturdy a foe of 
usury as Patrick Ford should serve as a reminder to 
the friends of Liberty that, however gentle, modest, 
and devoted Mr. George may be as a man, it is their 
imperative duty to fight down his influence in dead 
earnest at every opportunity, If this insinuating 
craze is able to capture such papers as the “ Irish 
World“ and the New York “Sun” and “ Truth,” its 
power for evil is incalculable. The “Sun” and 
“Truth” are of comparatively little consequence, 
but we earnestly hope that Patrick Ford will ponder 
long and well before fatally committing the “ Irish 
World ” to a system whose logic, carried to its natu- 
ral outcome, would not only neutralize that journal's 
splendid work in the past, but would build ap a des- 
potism compared with which all that Ireland has 
ever suffered sinks into insignificance, We are curious 
to hear how George's New Ireland will look after his 
prescriptions are sent to the Irish World,” but more 
curious to know whether Patrick Ford can be seduced 
into throwing overboard his wits and trimming his 
sails for this economic gulf of perdition. 


that impairs its entire independence or alters its edi- 
torial policy! Now let the good work go on! 
groups, which are to be the real strength of the move- 
ment, should be formed everywhere, until an Anar- 
chistic organization is perfected that shall become 
even more truly the real government of the United 
States than the Land League is the government of 
Ireland 


Local 


Mr. Chainey’s Gospel. 
Liberty has already had occa ion to refer approv- 


ingly to the excellent work that George Chainey is 
doing in Boston at Paine Hall, and throughout the 
country by his“ Infidel Pulpit” That approval it is 
our desire to emphasize further. He is steadily 


widening his field, boldly stepping beyond the con- 


fines of theological discussion, and wisely identifying 


his religion (or irreligion) with the whole of human 
life. His efforts must not lack appreciation. Every 
Liberal should subscribe for the “ Infidel Pulpit,” 
which it is his purpose soon to enlarge and make 
more attractive than before. And now that we are 
about it, will Mr. Chainey forgive us if we couple 


this word of encouragement with a word of criti- 
cism? According to a report of his recent lecture 
on“ Irish Land and Liberty,” he used these words: 
It the landlords of Ireland were Irish, I believe the 


tenants would be as dumb before them as the sheep 
before their shearers, because they are so dumb be- 
fore the priests." Does he not know that they are 
Irish? that they are absentees? In Ireland an Eng- 
lish landlord is the exception, not the rule. Mr. 
Chainey should be more careful of his facts. Again, 
after expressing admiration of the motto, “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” he continues thus: When I 
speak of equality, I would not be understood as advo- 
cating under that name soul-murdering communism. 
While every man and woman should be free to enjoy 
the fruit of his or her labor, equality in the natural 
opportunities of life is the first principle on which 
life depends. Through equality alone can we reach 
liberty. Equality is the root and liberty the flower 
of existence. From the flower of liberty comes the 
perfume of fraternity.” Our Declaration says not so. 
“All men are born free and equal,” not equal and 
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free. Jefferson understood the French motto better Capital: What It Is and What It Is Not. that, iu that event, the laborers would immediately, 


LIBERTY. 


than Mr. Chainey, who has unwittingly twisted it into| Dear Mu. Tucxen:—I have no desire whatever to ob- 
the shape that suits Louis Blanc and the other advo-| trade myself into your controversy with Mr. Babcock, but I 
cates of that “soul-murdering communism” which | cannot help wishing to say a word or two about Bastiat's 
he rightfully deprecates. He would have it read: plane story, which you quote from Ruskin with his own re- 


Equality, Liberty, Fraternity. As Proudhon wittily 
said, this is like the crucifixion of Christ between 
two thieves. For compulsory equality and forced 
fraternity are thieves, and between them there is no 
life for Liberty. In the face of Mr. Chainey Liberty 
still flies her flag, not as the daughter, but the mother 
of order. 


Guiteau Not a “Child of Liberty.” 

The Guiteau Generation“ is the title of a recent 

discourse by Dr. C. A. Bartol. The printed report is 
not now before us, but a few sentences come readily 
to our lips, and furnish the suggestion of what we 
would here say, “Guiteau is our own production. 
a child of Liberty.“ This is the assumption, based 
on the fact that he was born in this country and 
raised under the influence of “our institutions.” 
Waiving a moment the rather important question 
whether “ our institutions” do, in any real and ef- 
fectual way, solve the problem of Liberty; or, admit- 
ting, for the sake of the argument, that “ our institu- 
tions“ and Liberty are in all respects synonymous,— 
does it,as a consequence, follow that Guiteau is a 
„child of Liberty.” Liberty, if it exists in Americas 
inherits the material on which it is at work. The 
appearance of a man like Guiteau in America is as 
likely to be due to what America has inherited as to 
what it is in and of itself. Put into one word, wha 
is that inheritance? No one can doubt Itis Force. 
And Guiteau is a child of Force, Dr. Bartol, not of 
Liberty. Children, sir, are supposed to resemble and 
reproduce the character of their parents. They are, 
in the familiar phrase,“ chips of the old block.“ In 
what way can Liberty be said to be the sire of Gar- 
field's assassin? In this way only,—the way in 
which you have said it,— that he was self-prompted 
to the decd, But that certainly is q most unjust way 
of accusing Liberty. Do you in the same breath call 
such men as Napoleon, Cromwell, the czars of Russia 
children of Liberty? They were “ self-prompted » 
men. And if to be thus self-moved constitutes a man 
an heir of Liberty, either of the tyrants named could 
claim the inheritance by a title more indisputable 
than Guiteau’s. But, of course, Dr. Bartol is ready 
with the qualification that one must be moved by 
a self in harmony with the law of Liberty in order 
to be Liberty's child. Very well, was Guiteau so 
moved? Ah, sir! had it been so, Garfield would 
have been living to-day. Liberty does not invade 
the right of life in any man. Liberty is without 
weupons of offence. Her devotees are bound hand 
and foot in her only law, which holds the Liberty of 
others as sacred as their own. To kill another is not 
to set forth the nature of Liberty. The slayer is not 
Liberty's champion, but Tyranny's. It is the resource 
of despotism, the triumph of Force, 

Therefore do we affirm that Guiteau is no child of 
Liberty, though he is,as we now insist,a child of 
our institutions,” in so far as they rely, not upon 
voluntary support, but upon Force. Guiteau wished 
Garfield dead, and he compelled his death. Dead, 
he desired him, or made over to his idea of what he 
should be. He would have him dead as he was, and, 
if he had seen the way to have him so die and yet 
live among men, we doubt not he would have kept 
the money that purchased the pistol in his pocket. 
But he had no such idea, He had the common, pre- 
vailing idea, — the idea of the supremacy of Force, 
He was the child of what you, Dr. Bartol, you and 
the majority of your countrymen, exalt, Law forced, 
— “ en-forced,” you put it. 

And that, sir, is what America has inherited; not 
what she has invented. No matter about our Fourth 
of Jualy craze; we still live, not on our own genius 

for L iberty, but on our borrowed capital, — namely, 
the organization of despotism, whose weapon is 
Guiteau's pisto!. 

Is it not so? 
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marks regarding it. 

The story itself is, of course, nothing but an economical 
conundrum; and it would have no point whatever, were it not 
for tbe absurd property system which makes it necessary for 
our Williams” to dorrow planes and other instrumentalities 
of labor from our Jameses.“ (1) 

Mr. Ruskin himself only uses the illustration to ignore it as 
at all explanatory of the principle of interest (2); and, were 
it not for the first part of the article that you quote from him, 
I should derive some hope, from his last sentence, that he has 
a glimmering idea of the true nature of capital. 

He says: “There are, indeed, very many subtle conditions 
involved in any sale; one among which is the value of ideas ; 

++» (the article is not one which modern political econo- 
mists have any familiarity with dealings in ;) Ac. (3) 

The point I wish to make relates to his supposition of the, 
practically, total destruction of “capital” (4), in the passage 
at the beginning that I have referred to. 

He says: “If all the money of all the capitalists in the 
whole world were destroyed; the notes and bills burnt, the 
gold irrecoverably buried, and all the machines and apparatus 
of manufactures crushed, by a mistake in signals, in one catas. 
trophe; and nothing remained but the land, with its animals 
and vegetables, and buildings for shelter,“ — well, what then? 
Why, he says: “the poorer population would be very little 
worse off than they are at this instant... . It is only we who 
had the capital who would suffer.” f 

I must not ask for space to quote his description of the con- 
ditions of the two classes — laborers and capitalists — under 
the supposed—catastrophe. (The word calamity would not 
be appropriate to such an event, for, in my opinion, it would 
be anything but a calamity in its general results.) 

Now, it is quite evident to me that Mr. Ruskin, when he 
wrote those words, had not a correct idea — and I doubt if he 
has to-day — of the misapplication be was making of the term 
“capital.” And yet the very results which he was partially 
right in imagining would occur from the catastrophe ought to 
have taught him that, were all these things which he errone- 
ously called " capital” suddenly destroyed, capital, rea? capi- | 
tal, would still remain, comparatively unimpaired! 

Things that perish almost as fast as they are produced are 
not capital. 

The accumolated and developed thought and experience of 
the race alone are capital. (6) 

It is this thought and experience embdied in material 
forms that are really that property of “ wealth“ which makes 
it an invaluable aid to labor, and which renders wealth, in any 
other than its private (6) use, a privilege as dangerous to so- 
ciety and to Liberty as we all see it to be. 
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by the exercise of their wits,—that is, the really im- 
portant part of their capital, —manufacture new ma- 
chines and proceed as before. In saying this he 
should have Mr. Smart's applause (he certainly has 
ours), for he calls attention to Mr. Smart's pet idea, 
the capitalistic nature of accumulated thought and 
experience. 

(5.) We quite agree with Mr. Smart that “ acou- 
mulated thought and experience are capital,” but we 
utterly fail to see why ‘ things that perish almost as 
fast as they are produced are not capital.” Any pro- 
duct that lasts any time at all and is capable of use 
as un mid to reproduction is capital. 

(6.) Mr. Smart's distinction between social and 
private wealth, calling the former capital to be held 
in common and the latter personal property to be 
held by individuals, lies well toward the bottom of 
his philosophy, but nevertheless is unmitigated bosh 
based on pure chimera, All wealth is social wealth; 
all wealth is private wealth. Capital is product, and 
product is capital. And to the producer belongs pro- 
duct and capital. In the words of Proudhon, “ we 
produce to consume and consume to produce.” A 
man's coat is capital as truly as a steam-engine, 
The food that we eat is capital; the clothing that we 
wear is capital; the pictures that we feast our eyes 
upon, provided they are well executed and teach en- 
nobling lessons, are capital. And in just the same 
sense and for the same reason,—namely, that they 
aid in reproduction the spade and axe and lathe 
are capital. And any man may own one as well as 
the other, but neither unless he earns it. And wealth 
that is earned, whether by labor of brain or labor of 
muscle, is never a privilege, and cannot, per se, in- 
jure cither society or Liberty. To be logical, Mr. 
Smart must either stand for unqualified communism 
and deny individual possession altogether, or stand 
for unqualified Liberty and claim for each and every 
individual the possession of his product or an equi- 
valent of it. His so-called socialism is a hybrid phi- 
losophy, incoherent in its structure and unreal in its 
elements. 

(7.) As we indicated above, Mr. Ruskin, instead 
of leaving this portion of capital out of the account, 
wrote the paragraph in question expressly to empha- 
size the importance of taking it into account. 


But the value of capital, embodied in these material forms, 
is as nothing compared with its value in the form of know- 
ledge stored up in men's minds, and reaching to their fingers’ 
ends. This was the portion of capital that Mr. Ruskin left 
out of the account (7) in the above supposition, and it would 
exist in all classes of men in about the same proportions as it 
does to-day. So that, in the case supposed, Mr. Ruskin would 
not " starve,” for learned teachers like bim would be wanted 
just as much, and, I may add, would be more highly appre- 
ciated, and command greater influence. But I am encroach- 
ing. 

Yours faithfully, 
Boston, October 9, 1881. 


[For convenience of comment upon Mr. Smart's let- 
ter, we have inserted in it parenthetical figures at the 
points which it is our intention to consider, 

(1.) We made practically the same statement in 
the following issue of Liberty in these words: Those 
who would have the usurer rewarded for rendering 
a service always find it convenient to forget that the 
usurer's victims would not need his service were it 
not that the laws made at his bidding prevent them 
from saving themselves.” “ Apex,” one of our val- 
ued correspondents, elaborates the same important 
point in a letter printed in the present issue. 

(2.) Not at all! Mr. Ruskin accepts the illustra- 
tion as explanatory of the principle of interest, and 
alters only the language in which it is couched, so 
simplifying and abridging it as to bring the atrocity 
of that principle more clearly into view. 

(3.) In our view Mr. Smart misconceives Mr. 
Ruskin’s meaning in using the phrase, “value of 
ideas ; though it must be confessed that his meaning 
seems rather vague. That he had a clear meaning, 
however, need not be doubted. 

(4.) Mr. Ruskin makes no such supposition. He 
supposes the destruction of what is ordinarily called 
capital —that is, money and machines —and shows 


W. G. H. SMART. 


Mr. Smart’s letter ought to have appeared more 
promptly, but the character of our reply will pro- 
bably convince him that the delay was due to no dis- 
inclination to grapple with his criticisms. — EDITOR 
Liserty.] 


Another Answer to Mr. Babcock. 

Mn. Tvcxex :—In your issue of October 15 I notice a ques- 
tion by J. M. L. Babcock, and, although you have answered 
it, yet, I beg to give my answer. The question is this:—“Is a 
man who loans a plough entitled in equity to compensation for 
its use?“ My answer is, „ Yes!" Now then, what of it? 
Does that make something for nothing right? Let us see. 
We must take it for granted that the loaning of the plough 
was a good business transaction. Such being the case, the 
man who borrows the ploagh must give good security that he 
will return the plough and pay for what he wears out. Ho 
must have the wealth or the credit to make the owner of the 
plough whole in case he should break or lose the plough. 
Now, I claim that this man, having the wealth or credit to 
secure a borrowed plough, could transmute that same credit 
or security into money, without cost, and with the money bay 
a plough, were it not fora monopoly of money. For a mo- 
nopoly of money implics a monopoly of everything that money 
will buy. 

If the people should give to landholders, as a right, what 
they now give to bondholders as a special privilege,—why, 
you might loan ploughs for a price, but the price would not 
inclade a money cost, as is inevitable under our present mo- 
netary system. 

Let us remember that an individual transaction under a sys- 
tem of monopoly does not represent nor illustrate the truth as 
it would be under a natural or jast system. Again, superfi- 
cial ideas do not always harmonize with the central truth. 


Briefly, but truly yours, 
Arax. 


Tony Revillon, who bas shot into notice in Paris as a writer 
of workingmen's novels and a radical, began his literary career 
at the antipodes of Belleville life. One of his first efforts was 
an elegantly written volume of souvenirs of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. 
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The Chicago Congress. 


[REPORTED FOR LIBERTY BY HER OWN DELEGATE.) 


In accordance with the call initiated by the groups which sent 
delegates from the United States to the congress of the Inter- 


national Working People's Association recently beld in Lon- 


don, for a National Socialistic Congress to meet at Chicago, 
Oct. 21, 22, 23, and in which socialistic groups and sections of 
all shades, weary of compromise and desirous of accomplish- 
ing the social revolution by other means thao political action, 
were invited to participate, I was duly appointed to represent 
Liberty, and now offer the following report. I arrived at Chi- 
cago in time to be present at the afternoon session of Friday, 
the opening day. The convention had been called to order at 10 
A.M., at the North Side Turner Hall, but, after appointing a com- 
mittee of three on credentials, adjourned to reassemble at 2 P.M. 
The committee on credentials reported the names of twenty dele- 
gates entitled to seats and representing New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Jersey City, Hoboken, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and other socialistic strongholds. The following pre- 
amble and resolution was then offered by A. Spies of Chicago, 


and adopted: 


Whereas, The British Government has most outrageously, 
and in opposition to the usage and customs of that country, as 
well as in opposition to the spirit of our age, incarcerated and 
persecuted men who were manly enough to expose the wrongs 

“and robberics committed by that government upon the poor 


and destitute Irish people; and 


Whereas, The British Government thereby sanctions and 
tuntion of the wholesale robbery of the 
lous and monstrous landlords, 


advocates the 
Irish people by te unseru) 
and recognizes mut 

of life, such ns land and means of labor, in 
privileged 
of their houses, liberty, and bread; and 


Whereas, The ownership of land and the means of labor is 


legal theft, which causes serfdom, destitution, and misery, 
and which for the universal benefit of mankind should by all 


means be abolished; and 
Whereas, hy the recent steps of the British Government, 
free speech, the expression of deep-felt grievances of the people 
of Ireland has been suppressed; be it therefore 
Resolved, ‘That we, now assembled in , hereby con- 


demn and denounce the British Government for the arrest of 


the Irish Laon agas aa — wees our one en 

thy wit people who are now struggling 

. ive and unnatural system of land owner- 
ip and cay . 


A communication from radical socialists of Boston favoring 


reorganization of the socialists of the United States, abandon- 


ment of political party methods, total destruction of existing 


economic institutions, non-use of force where no force is used 
to prevent free propagation of socialistic ideas, and objecting to 
the resolutions of the London congress so far as they du not 
agree with the foregoing, but fully endorsing the resolution to 
make all possible efforts to spread the revolutionary idea and 
the spirit of revolt among the masses who do not yet take part 
in the movement, was, with others from various groups, read 
and placed on file. The roll was then called, in order to learn 


what instructions had been given to the delegates. One or | Part 


two besides Liberty's representative had none, but were en- 


trusted with absolute freedom. After a brief discussion of 


yarious plans of organization, the congress went into execu- 
tive session. During the session committees on platform, or- 
ganization, etc., were appointed, and at 7 o'clock a motion to 
adjourn until balf-past 9 Saturday morning was agreed to. 

In the evening the committees were able to finish their labor, 
and adjourned to 9 a.m. Saturday, at which time your dele- 
gate was on hand, but was obliged to wait until after 10 


o'clock for all the members to appear. The committees occu- 


pying the rest of the morning, no session of the congress was 
held until 3 o'clock r. u., when the committee on platform 
and principles, of which your delegate was a member, pre- 
sented a majority report, signed by Justus H. Schwab, Aug. 
Spies, and A. R. Parsons, P. Peterson, not agreeing to the 
resolution on independent political action, did not join in the 
report, although others of the committee equally objected to 
this plank. Liberty's delegate, after aiding in the prepara- 
tion of the majority report, drew up a partial report of his 
own (the limited time not allowing for its completion), which 
he offered to the congress. As section after section of the 


majority report was voted, he moved to substitute a section of 


his own, giving bis reasons therefor. The majority platform, 
as finally adopted, reads as follows: 


Whereas, We bave certain desires and necessities, upon the 
satisfaction of which life and happiness depend, and that all 
the means for such satisfaction exist in nature, to wit: air, 
land, water, and all else that exists, ns well as all the benetits 
that grow out of the natural association of men: therefure, 
wo declare that any seizure of these great necessities by one 
or more persons excludes others frou their equal use, and, 
though sanctioned by law and custom, is robbery—an inya- 
sion of the inalienable nghts of man, resistance ty which is the 
highest virtue. 

Whereas, The natural resources and means of production 
bave been and are being converted into private property, by 
which tbe working Classes are beld in dependence and wage 
slavery, it becomes tue right and duty of the despoiled to re- 
cover their natural ineritance by every ble means. 

Congress of assembled at Chicago, Oct. 21 
and 22, 1881, recommend: 

1. ‘The organization of workingmen and women (being 
foremost interested in the solution ut the social problem) into 
local, national, and international associations for the purpose 
of educating themselves as to the cause and circamstances 
which led to their e to learn the remedies by 
which the evil may be abolish 
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possess 
few, while on the other hand depriving the masses 
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2, The organization of the revolutionary propaganda and 
preparation for aggressive warfare to be waged against the 
system, supporters and upholders of exploitation of man by 
man, and to introduce in its stead free social and industrial 
cooperation. 


The rejected platform offered by Liberty's delegate, which 
was in many respects similar to the foregoing, read as follows : 


Whereas, All human beings have desires and necessities 
upon the satisfaction of which their life and bappiness depend 
and for the gratification of which tbe means are supplied in 
nature, viz., air, land, water, and all else not nced by 
man, including the natural forces by the discovery and util 

zation of which through associative effort progress has been 
and is alone possible, we declare that free access to and free 
use of these means of life are the inalienable right of every 
human being, and that any seizure of these great necessitics 
by one person, or by any class of persons, that excludes others 
from equal opportunities, though sanctioned by law and cus- 


man, resistance to which is the bighest virtue; and 

Whereas, ‘These great necessities have been and are being 
seized and held by some so as to exclude others from equal 
participation in the use of them, it is the right and duty of the 
despoiled to gain their natural inheritance, from which they 
pare been debarred, by every possible means: there- 


We recommend, as the most economic programme of resist- 
ance and revolution, the organization of the of buman 
rights into local, national, and international groups npon the 
following basis: 

PouiticaL PrixcrrLes : individual sovereignty ; no govern- 
ment of man by man; anarchy, 

Pouirica, Metuons: organized abstention from the polls; 
resistance to taxation; free speech. 

Social PrixcrrLes: cost the limit of price; no exploita- 
7272220. ͤ A a 
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creation of mutual banks; free trade. 


A plank in the majority report recommending . independent 
political action wherever such may be deemed advisable for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the workingmen the utter 
wrongfulness and inefficiency of our political institutions and 
the so-called free-ballot remedy,” gave rise to a long contest 
between the Chicago delegates, who urged that its adoption 
was absolutely necessary to the preservation of the party in 
Chicago, and the visiting delegates, who, with few exceptions, 
strenuously opposed it. It was rejected, but as the last session 
a substitute recognizing the independence of each group In 
politics was adopted. The consideration of the above occu- 
pied the afternoon and evening of Saturday. 

Sunday forenoon the report of the committee on organiza- 
tion and resolutiqns, presented by the chairman, Adolph Her- 
ben of Jersey City, was adopted. 

The name, “International Working People's Association,” 
was offered by P. Peterson as a substitute for the name re- 
ported by the committee, and was supported by Schwab and 
Swain. This was one of tho hardest contests of the session, 
your delegate resisting the majority with all the resources at 
his command, The full report on organization, as adopted, 
reads thus: 


This party shall be called the Revolutionary Socialistic 


y. 
It shall be composed of all organized the 
revolutionary principles adopted by this Congress _— 

Each group shall enjoy entire autonomy, and shall judge for 
itself the right and proper way of . suitable to its 
locality, provided it be consistent with the platform and reso- 
lutions of the party. 

Each group is advised to call itself after the name of the 
city in which it is located. e 

ve members shall be deemed sufficient to form a group. 

A bureau of information shall be established in Chicago, 
composed of a secretary for each principal language spoken, 
and one for French correspondence; its duty shall be the re- 
cording of all existing groups, or organizations, and those 
bereafter organmed; to keep up a correspondence with the 
secretaries of groups and exchange information; and to cor- 
respond with all organized groups of the Old World recogniz- 
ing the revolutionary principles contained in our platform. 

Groups wishing to be recorded must have the indorsement 
of 5 group near its locality, and must give its mem- 
bership. 

Ten groups shall have the right to call a National Conven- 
tion. 
Applicants for membership shall sign a pledge declaring 
thelr conviction in the party principles. 


The following resolutions, reported by the same committee, 
were adopted also: 


Resolved, That we hereby ratify the action of the Congress 
of the International Working People’s Association, recently held 
in London, and, acting upon its advice, we have organized 
ourselves in the United States in conformity with the condi- 
tions and circumstances surrounding us, 

Resolved, That we hereby extend, on behalf of the defenders 
of liberty everywhere, our heartfelt thanks to the Socialists of 
Russia for their unrelenting warfare upon the evils of Czar- 
ism, and they have our unqualified support in employing any 
and all means to extirpate such monsters from among men. 

Resolved, That the Congress assembled ize the armed 
organizations of workingmen who stand ready with the gan 
to resist the encroachments upas ate rights, and recommend 
the forming of like organizati all over the States. 

Resolved, That under no circumstances our members are 


allowed to vote for any person or with any party which does 
not absolutely approve of oar platform. 


On motion, a committee was appointed to revise the proceed- 
ings and prepare them for publication in pamphlet form, after 
which President O'Meara made a few closing remarks, and at 
4 p.m. declared the congress adjourned sine die. 

A reception tendered the delegates in the evening at North 
Side Turner Hall was attended by about three hundred men, 
women, and children. After the performances of the Socialis- 
tie Mannerchor and the German Typographical Mannerchor, 


tom, is robbery,—an invasion of these inalienable rights of 


and a zither performance by Miss Dethmann and Messrs. 
Krause and Cobelli, Justus Schwab read congratulatory mes- 
sages from the socialists of New York and Philadelphia, and 
exhorted the friends of the revolutionary cause to remain 
steadfast, working to their utmost to disseminate the “ doc- 
trines of Liberty.” He congratalated the delegates that the 
labors of the congress had been successful enough to warrant 
all in entertaining the most sanguine ideas of the work in the 
near future. He further recited a poem in German, about s 
contest between the Kings of Money and Hunger, in which the 
latter managed to win the prize—Liberty. The formal pro- 
gramme closed with the “ Marseillaise,” after which dancing 
began, continuing till a late hour. 
In writing this report your delegate has relied largely on bis 
memory. Interesting matter has been omitted, and doubtless 
some inaccuracies will be made apparent by the revised report 
when issued. It was the general opinion that no congress of 
the kind was ever so harmonious, being unmarred by person- 
alities or bitterness. Liberty's delegate, standing alone on the 
floor as the advocate of American socialism, Josiah Warren's 
Sovereignty of the Individual, and Proudbon's Anarchy, is 
glad to acknowledge bis cordial reception by his brother 
socialists, and to testify to their uniform courtesy and patience 
during the sessions of the congress, the time of which he used 
to no small degree in the presentation of his views. A strong 
disposition was shown to extend the circulation of Liberty, 
and it was selected as the English organ of the new party. 
Evidence was not wanting to show that the socialistic party 
has developed great strength in Chicago,—in fact, that it is a 
power not to be ignored or ridden over rough-shod by the in- 
dustrial kings and barons of to-day. 


J. H. Swais. 


PORTRAITS OF PROUDHON, 
AN ELEOANT STEEL-PLATE PORTRAIT, suitable to frame 


bang, of P. J. PROUDHON, the profoandrat 
llosopber and economist that bas ever lived, wili be mallee, post 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE DEVIL. 


BIBLE MUSINGS BY AN INFIDEL. 
By SIMEON PALMER. 


A satire in rb; on the Bible and Christian superstition. Keen, 
witty, learned, Swerti. 136 pp. * 
Price, . 80 cents, 

Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, bat most immediately to the Men 
and 97 2177 of Labor and — B Marr vous A Pam. 

hilet of 117 pages, pow ing through ite tion, explain. 
Tho baste principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and one 
Price 30 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or an Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Vroudhon. tre- 
faced ty a Sketch of Proudbon’s Life avd Works, aud contains: 
as a Frontispiece a five steel Engraving of the Author. Transla! 
from the French by Benj. K fucker. A «y+temuatic, thorough, and 
radical discussion of the institution of property, — le basis, ita 
history, ite present statue, and ite destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposed of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which It engenders, 600 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
83.4; full calf, blur, gilt edges, $6.50. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound In cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poeme, Transla- 
tio! d Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, -ocial, Nterary, eclewtitic, philosophical, ethical, 
and religious subjects. 828 pages octavy. Price, $3.00. Bingle 
numbers, $1 15. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? Pra * Red-Hot Striker,” of 8crantun, Pa. A 
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the name of Jalen Elisard. In 1843 he visited Paris. 
| Here he became an enthusiastic admirer of Proudhon, 
who probably seasoned his thought with those anar- 
| chistic tendencies that in later days developed his 
r | logic into what constitutes the philosophical method of 
Michael Bakounine. | Nihilism, which now appals and confounds despot- 

As announced in our last number, we present on | ism and challenges the attention of the whole world. 
this page, for the first time in America, a faithful por-; From Paris he next went to Switzerland, where he 
trait of the founder of Nihilism,—the physical linea- remained from 1843 to 1847. Here he entered into 
ments of an heroic reformer, of whom we are will-| the new social movement, being en rapport with the 
ing to hazard the judgment that coming history will Polish exiles. But already he had excited the 
yet place him in the very front ranks of the world’s | gravest suspicions on the part of the Russian govern- 
great social saviours. The grand head and face speak | ment, and his permis to sojourn abroad was rescinded. 
for themselves regarding the immense energy, lofty | Instead of obeying, he returned to Paris, and there 
character, and innate nobility of the man. We delivered a public appeal to the Poles and Russians 
should have esteemed it among the chief honors of to unite in a grand Pan-Slavonic revolutionary con- 
our life to have known him personally, : 
and should account it a great piece of . 
good fortune to talk with one who was 
personally intimate with him and the 
essence and full meaning of his thought 
and aspiration. In the absence of any 
direct knowledge of the man and his 
own interpretation of his life-work we 
can do no more than publish a brief 
sketch of his career, gathered from 
varions German and French writings, 
with such inferences as appear to us just 
and natural. 

Michael Bakounine was born in 1814 
of an ancient aristocratic Russian fam- 
ily. His father was a wealthy proprie- 
tor of Torchok in the governmental de- | 
partment of Twer. He was at an early 
age sent to the cadet school of St. 
Petersburg, and entered as ensign in the 
artillery. In that day the artillery 
branch of military service was one in 
which the most favored aristocracy were 
enrolled, and it had always been the 
traditional policy of the czars to permit 
greater freedom of thought and research 
in that branch of the service than in any 
other, The immunities and privileges 
there enjoyed corresponded with that 
license which the German monarchs 
have always suffered in the universities, 
and it was there that Bakounine first 
nurtured the germs of those great revo- 
lutionary ideas which were destined to 
make his life so eventful, so heroic, and 
so significant in the evolution of soci- 


For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby tha world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: 
Russian ike rarer. Father of Nihilism, and Apostle of y ER 


threats and entreaties the Austrian government was 
constrained to deliver him up to Russia. 

As if hardly knowing how to dispose of so dear a 
prize, he was kept for several years in a dungeon in 
the fortress of Neva, and finally deported to Siberia. 
He spent several years in a penal colony, suffering 
the most cruel hardships, but finally succeeded in 
escaping from Siberia, a feat which he alone, it is 
said, ever accomplished. After a journey of one 
thousand miles, under hardships which approach the 
miraculous, he reached the sea, and obtained passage 
to Japan. From there he sailed to California, thence 
to New York, and in 1860, as if descending from the 
clouds, Michael Bakounine alighted, like a thunder- 
bolt, in London. 

Experiences like those already suffered would have 
cooled the ardor of most men, but hardly 
had Bakounine stepped foot in London 
when hetook up his revolutionary schemes 
with redoubled enthusiasm. He issued 
numerous addresses to the Poles and 
Russians to join in a grand revolution- 
ary confederation of Slavs. Associated 
with Herzen and Ogareff he published a 
revolutionary sheet called “ The Kolokol ” 
(The Bell). But so grand and deep and 
searching was his philosophy that he 
led all his co-laborers beyond their 
depth. The anarchistic philosophy which 
he bad imbibed from Proudhon per- 
meated all his schemes. He was now 
precipitated into an ever-deepening con- 
flict with the revolutionary socialists of 
the Karl Marx school. At the great so- 
cialist congress in Geneva in 1870 he 
took direct and positive issue with the 
governmental wing of the party. He 
demanded the abolition of the State and 
all organized “ machines” of social and 
religious administration. At the con- 
gress of the International at Hague 
in 1872 he was expelled, but succeeded 
in carrying thirty delegates with him, 
which body of anarchistic radicals fi- 
nally waxed strong enough to overthrow 
the International Association, only to re- 
organize it later (as they did this last 
summer) under their own direction. 

Michael Bakounine now formulated 
his system of scientific anarchy as fully 
as his resources would permit. His hope 
was to crown his life-work by setting in 


federation. At the 2 of the czar he was ex- 
pelled in 1848 from France, and ten thousand 
rubles were offered for his arrest and return to 
Russia. But the revolution of February soon 
brought him back to Paris, which he quitted again, 
however, for Prague to attend the Congress of 
Slavs. The following year he went to Dresden, and 
became one of the chiefs of the May revolution 
and a member of the insnrrectionary government. 


ological drifts. 

With a deep yearning to thoroughly master the 
leading philosophical thought of his time, and hav- 
ing been commissioned as commandant of an ob- 
scure and isolated district, he became restless and 
disgusted, and in 1841 quitted Russia, and took up 
his abode in Berlin in order to become master of the 
Hegelian philosophy, which had already seized upon 
the young students and thinkers of Germany with a 
bewitching fascination. Here he entered assiduously | Forced to fly from Dresden, he was captured, sent to 
into the whole realm of philosophy, especially the | prison, and condemned to be executed in May, 1850. 
egelian, which he characterized as the “ Algebra of | His sentence, however, was commuted to imprison- 

olution,” and visited Dresden, Leipzig, and every ment for life. Escaping into Austria, he was again 

ar locality where he might exchange thought captured and again sentenced to death,—this time 
leading progressive spirits of the times. {for high treason. But again his sentence was com- 
numerous philosophical writings over | muted to perpetual imprisonment. Upon repens 


Google 


| motion a revolution throughout the world, looking to 
the abolition of the State and the substitution of that 
natural order which comes of justice, selection, and 
liberty. His ruling idea was: Given equality of con- 
ditions, and organized State and Church become un- 
necessary. The absence of equality of conditions is 
due to the existence of the State, and the State alone, 
Abolish the State! was the banner which he set up 
to conquer despotisnf, and erect upon its ruins a 
reign of true order and natural government. His 
philosophy and purposes he elaborated in several 
pamphlets, now very rare, principal among which 
was one entitled.“ Dieu et l'Etat” (God and the 
State). 

Russia, his native country, was the land in which 

| [Concluded on fourth page.] 
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“ A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.“ 
Provpion. 


Play-House Philanthropy. 

Among the ablest and most interesting contributions 
to the columns of the “ Irish World” are the sketches 
of one of its staff correspondents, “ Honorius,” in 
which that writer, week after week, with all the skill 
and strategy of a born general, marshals anecdote, 
illustration, history, biography, fact, logic, and the 
experiences of every-day life in impregnable line of 
battle, and precipitates them upon the cohorts of 
organized tyranny and theft, making irreparable 
breaches in their fortifications, and spreading havoc 
throughout their ranks. The ingenuity which he dis- 
plays in utilizing his material and turning everything 
to the account of his cause is marvellous. Out of 
each new fact that falls under his notice, out of each 
new character with whom he comes in contact, he 
develops some fresh argument against the system of 
theft that underlies our so-called “ civilization,” some 
novel application of the principles that must underlie 
the coming true society. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the latest of his 
assaults will not prove the least effective, since in it 
he has improved an excellent opportunity to turn his 
guns upon enemies nearer home, enemies in the guise 
of friends. He briefly tells the story of the career of 
a Yorkshire factory-lord, one Sir Titus Salt, who, 
through his fortunate discovery of the process of 
manufacturing alpaca cloth, accumulated an enor- 
mous fortune, which he expended in the establishment 
of institutions for the benefit of his employees and in 
deeds of general philanthropy. To this man he pays 
a tribute of praise for various virtues, which, for 
aught we know, is well deserved. But he supple- 
ments it by forcible insistance on the fact that Sir 
Titus was but a thief after all; that, however great 
his generosity of heart, it was exercised in the distri- 
bution of other people's earnings; and that his title 
to exemption from the condemnation of honest men 
was no better than that of the more merciful of the 
Southern slave-owners. The importance of this les- 
son it is impossible to overestimate. Gains are no 
less ill-gotten because well-given. Philanthropy 
cannot palliate plunder. Robbery, though it be not 
born of rapacity, is robbery still. This Sir Titus Salt 
but serves as a type of a large class of individuals who 
are ever winning the applause and admiration of a 
world too prone to accept benevolence and charity in 
the stead of justice and righteousness. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of the cfass 
referred to now posing before the world is the man 
referred to by Honorius“ in connection and com- 
parison with Sir Titus,— Godin of Guise, the famous 
founder of the Familisterre. “The great Godin of 
Guise,” “ Honorius” styles him; and itis precisely 
because this clear-headed writer, misinformed as to 
the real facts, makes him the object of exaggerated 
and misplaced adulation that the present article is 
written. Of Sir Titus Salt we could not speak, but 
of the Familislerre and its founder we can say some- 
what that may interest and enlighten their admirers. 
But first the words of “ Honorius:” 


Sir Titus Salt was the companion, as a noble-souled em- 
ployer, do that fellow-philanthropist, the great Godin of Guise, 
who founded the famous social palace known as the Familis- 
terre, although not so grand a character as the renowned 
Frenchman. Titus Salt was a sectarian. His $80,000 church 
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was for the “ accommodation" of his own sect, and those who 
held to other creeds found no place of worship from his money, 
Godin was a grand, liberal soul. Though educated a Catholic, 
he made the most liberal provision for every shade of belief 
among his working people,and he despised every form of narrow- 
ness and bigotry. Godin, too, was too noble a soul to descend 
to the arts of the politician, and would have despised himself 
had he solicited a vote from any of his people. So wonderful 
was the success of his industrial experiment at Guise that 
Louis Napoleon became jealous of the possibilities for labor 
which he had demonstrated, and that despicable frand and 
royal scoundrel, “ Louis the Little,” repeatedly went out of his 
way to hamper his business, and even sought to disfranchise 
him. 


Let us see how much of this is true it this man is 
really great, or only a pretender and a sham. It 
was once our privilege to visit the Familisterre. The 
visit extended through the better part of a week, and 
occurred at a very favorable time, including one of 
the two annual fète days (celebrating Education and 
Labor) peculiar to the institution. But the impres- 
sion left on our mind was by no means favorable. 
The establishment seemed pervaded throughout by 
an atmosphere of supervision and routine, tempered 
here and there by awkward attempts at the pictur- 
esque. The air of buoyant contentment which the 
glowing accounts given of the Social Palace would 
lead one to expect did not characterize the members 
of the large household to any great extent. The 
workmen seemed to feel themselves and their class 
still the victims of oppression. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with them was sufficient to reveal the fact 
that their “ boss” and “ benefactor” does not ap- 
pear as godlike in their eyes as in those that view him 
ata distance. In the presence of the inquiring ob- 
server their faces assumed an expression that seemed 
to say: “Oh, you think it’s all very pretty, no doubt; 
no rags here, no dirt; everything clean and orderly, 
and a moderate degree of external comfort among us 
all. But all this has to bepaid for by somebody, and 
it is the outside world that foots the bills. Our mas- 
ter has the reputation of being very kind and gener- 
ous, but he is our master. We enjoy this material 
welfare at the expense of something of our inde- 
pendence, Besides, he's got a soft thing of it.— rolling 
up his millions year by year and excusing himself by 
distributing a certain proportion of his stealings 
among us; but he and the rest of us are living very 
largely on our fellow-laborers elsewhere, out of 
whose pockets these immense profits come.” 

And actual questioning proved that their faces told 
the truth. Inability to converse fluently in French 
prevented us from inquiring closely into details, but 
from an intelligent young Russian visiting the place 
at the same time and on much the same mission as 
ourselves, whose knowledge of French and English 
was excellent, we elicited information quite suffi- 
cient. The more intelligent of the workmen had told 
him confidentially just what we had read in their 
faces as stated above, not a few of them confessing 
that M. Godin, who at that time was a member of 
the National Chamber of Deputies, held his seat by a 
method strikingly similar to that which in Massachu- 
setts the Boston “ Herald” is wont to apologize for 
as “civilized bulldozing,”—that is, prior to election 
day he contrived to have it understood among his 
employees that a convenient opportunity would be 
found for the discharge of such of them as should fail 
to vote for him, no matter what their previous politi- 
cal affiliations or present political beliefs. And yet 
“Honorius” says (or seems to hint) that he is not 
ambitious, and “ Honorius” is an honorable man. 
Hundreds and thousands of honorable men share the 
same delusion,—for a delusion it certainly is, 

A strange sort of “ philanthropist,” this! A sin- 
gular * nobility of soul” is M. Godin's! His reli- 
gious liberality referred to by “ Honorius” evidently 
does not extend into his business and politics. Here 
is a man, ingenious, shrewd, calculating, with large 
executive capacity and something of a taste for phi- 
losophy, who discovers an industrial process which, 
through a monopoly guaranteed by the patent laws, 
he is enabled to carry on at an enormous profit; he 
employs hundreds of operatives; for them and their 
families he builds a gigantic home, which he digni- 


fies by the name of a palace, though it needs but a 
few bolts and bars to make it seem more like a prison, 
so cheerless, formal, and forbidding is its gloomy as- 
pect; he distributes among them a portion of the 
profits, perhaps to quiet his conscience, perhaps to 
become noted for fair dealing and philanthropy; the 
balance—more than suflicient to satisfy the ordinary 
manufacturer subject to competition—he compla- 
cently pockets, putting forth, meanwhile, the ridicu- 
lous pretence that he holds this fund as a trustee; 
finally, knowing nothing of Liberty and Equity and 
sneering at their defenders, he professes to think that 
he can regenerate the world by the fanciful and un- 
sound schemes of education that he spends his leis- 
ure hours in devising and realizing, supporting them 
with wealth gained by theft, power gained by indi- 
rect bribery and bulldozing, and popularity gained 
by pretence and humbuggery. Nevertheless, for 
doing this the whole humanitarian world and nota 
few hard-headed reformers bow down and worship 
him. Even clear-sighted “ Honorius” heaps honors 
on his head. But“ Honorius” knows, and does not 
fail to emphasize, the true lesson of the man’s life, 
which is that the impending social revolution has 
certain fixed principles behind it; that one of these 
principles is, Thou shalt not steal;” that any 
scheme by which a single individual becomes inor- 
dinately rich, whether as proprietor or trustee (un- 
less the trust be purely voluntary), is necessarily car- 
ried on in violation of that principle; and that who- 
ever prosecutes it as in accordance with that princi- 
ple thereby proves himself either too ignorant or too 
insincere to be allowed to serve, much less to lead, 
in the revolutionary movement. Such a man is of 
the plunderers, and should be with them. Idol-smash- 
ing is no enviable task; but to unmask the preten- 
sions of play-house philanthropists whose highest 
conception of distributive justice seemes to be the 
sharing with a fortunate few of goods stolen from 
the many is a service that, however disagreeable, is 
of prime necessity in the realization of that Equity 
which distributes to each the product of his labor 
and that Liberty which renders it impossible for one 
to reap the profit of another's toil. 


Liberty had in type, and intended to publish in this 
issue, a communication from the central bureau of 
information at London reporting the progress and 
growth of the reorganized International Working- 
people's Association, and containing a complete list of 
the groups and sections that have forwarded their 
adhesions and accepted the platform; but facts have 
recently transpired that make it dangerous to reveal 
the existence and location of the French, Italian, and 
Spanish groups. Therefore, rather than print an in- 
complete list, we omit it altogether, simply stating 
that, apart from the numerous sections that prefer to 
correspond directly with each other, forty-six are in 
direct communication with the central bureau, work- 
ing together for the social revolution the world over 
in harmony substantially complete. The United States 
is represented by groups located in New York, Jersey 
City, and Milwaukee. New sections are forming 
everywhere with great rapidity. The progress of an- 
archistic socialism in Europe is really wonderful. In 
Spain, where the working-people are beginning to see 
the futility of political methods, a recent workingmen's 
congress declared, by the voice of one hundred and 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and thirty-six dele- 
gates representing two hundred sections, squarely in 
favor of anarchy, 


A valued contributor strongly defends in another 
column the attitude recently taken by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, viewing it from a transcendental standpoint. 
We are materialists of the most extreme sort, but do 
not find it necessary to discuss Mr. Frothingham’s 
attitude toward revealed religion as if it were an 
issue between the experiential and intuitional philoso- 
phies. The position of Mr. Frothingham seems to 
us something like this. Years ago he discovered 
that the Christian edifice, comfortable as it was, stood 
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on a rotten foundation, and that its decaying walls | 


that they were “ all Christians.” Meanwhile Guiteau 


were liable at any moment to tumble about his ears. stoutly declares, as heretofore, that he is not insane, 


He wisely hastened to abandon it, and proceeded, in| 
company with others (we do not refer especially to | 


the Free Religious Association), to lay the founda- 
tions for a more solid structure. They did their work 
well, and it is now going bravely on. But, as winter 
approaches, the cold north winds whistle through the 
bare framework of the Freethought temple, and Mr. 


except in the “ legal sense, chat is, in the sense that 
the plea is simply a lawyer's trick for professional pur- 
poses. Now, if twelve Christians can convict Guiteau, 
they must be frauds. He says that God told him to 
do the deed, just as He told Abraham to offer up Isaac, 
The divine command was to him unmistakable. He 
obeyed it. If he dies at the hands of twelve Christian 


Frothingham begins to shiver. So incomplete is the jurors, he will die a martyr to his faith, while they 


structure as yet that it is impossible to heat it or to 
furnish it with those comforts and decorations that 
make a house a home both for body and soul. So 
Mr. Frothingham leaves his fellow-workmen, brave 
builders that they are, to toil on in the cold, and goes 
off blowing his delicate fingers with the breath from 
his blue nose. He now sits hesitatingly in the sunniest 
spot that he can find in the open air, wondering 
whether he would not do better to return to the edi- 
fice which he originally abandoned. “I know it is 
crumbling,” we can hear him murmur, “ but there is 
a furnace there at least. Shall I not take the risk?” 
If he succeeds in withstanding the temptation, there 
is a bare possibility that, when the Liberal structure 
is completed, he will again seek admission to enjoy 
its comforts, or even, when summer comes, ask 
permission to take a hand in finishing the work. 
Others may look upon such a course with what favor 
they can; but to us it seems weak, childish, petulant, 
cowardly, ignoble, and faithless. 


A well-dressed, well-behaved woman in Providence 
was returning to her home at 3 o'clock Au. The 
streets being empty, she lighted a cigar, and, as she 
sped along, watched the curling smoke dissolve in 
the moonbeams, very much after the manner of a 
free and independent citizen of the stronger sex. 
She was quiet and orderly, and went straight along 
about her business. Suddenly a policeman turned 
the corner and roughly confronted her. After some 
impertinent questions, he laid violent hands upon her, 
and marched her rudely to the station. There she 
received a second dose of blue-coated rudeness, and, 
after many insults, was suffered to go, with officious 
reprimands. The Woman Suffrage Association was 
sitting in Providence at that time. Its leaders must 
have seen the item in the papers, and we humbly 

* suggest to Lucy Stone, Mrs. E. B. Chace, and the 
other disciples of woman’s rights that this incident 
was worth more as a text than all that was offered in 
behalf of suffrage. No half-way decent man would 
have molested this lady with her eigar. The voting 
swindle created these police ruffians and their supe- 
riors. The State is the real loafer, and true woman 
will yet learn not to covet its company or keep it alive 
with votes. 


Mr. W. G. H. Smart is about to issue in pamphlet 
form an address delivered by him, October 2, before 
the Transatlantic Land and Labor League of South 
Boston, entitled“ The Social Economic System That 
Is, and That Is To Be.” It will be printed on good 
paper and arranged in two parts. Dealers and labor 
organizations, from whom Mr. Smart requests early 
orders, can obtain the work, at the rate of twenty-five 
copies for one dollar, or one copy for ten cents, from 
E. M. Chamberlin, “ Echo” Printing Office, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, to whom post-oflice money orders 
should be made payable, Liberty has little in com- 
mon with Mr. Smart's fundamental thought, but has 
no hesitation in endorsing him as a good writer and 
sincere student, from whose works a discriminating 
mind may extract much that is valuable. 


The congress of State socialists at Chur, Switzer- 
land, which made so much noise in advance, proved a 
complete fiasco. By the confession of P. J. McGuire, 
the American delegate, all that it did was to resolve 
to do better next time. A very commendable resolu- 
tion! 


The despatch from Washington announcing that 
twelve jurors had been drawn to try Guiteau added 
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will go back on theirs. The“ gospel train,” however, 
probably will ignore this religious hot box, but the 
more thoughtful of the passengers are beginning to 
fear the consequences and may hasten to get off at the 
next station. 


In the critical comments that appeared in our last 
number upon some recent utterances of George 
Chainey we were guilty of a misquotation in attribut- 
ing the phrase “ free and equal” to the Declaration 
of Independence, It occurs instead, as a kind friend 
has pointed out to us, in the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights. We found fault with Mr. Chainey for care- 
lessness concerning facts. Now we “know how it is 
ourselves,” and make public apology for our own 
carelessness concerning quotations, 


“Leaves of Grass.” 


Liberty has received from the publishers (James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston), and joyfully welcomes “ Leaves of Grass,” 
the collective title of Walt Whitman's poems. It is a con- 
venient, compact, and tastefully “ got up“ volame of 382 pages, 
and contains a number of hitherto unpublished poems, besides 
those of the earlier editions. “ Leaves of Grass“ have lost 
nothing of their original native simplicity, freshness, and vigor 
from being more carefully arranged and placed in a more 
artistic, though it may be a more conventional vase. The book 
will be more readily purchased and read, at any rate; and that 
is the main point. The titles of some of the poems have been 
changed, and the table of codtents newly arranged and made 
much more convenient for reference to special passages. 

We have not discovered that the book has lost anything of 
its characteristic outspoken independence, nor that any con- 
cession has been made to Mrs. Grundy, It still retains all its 
naked truthfulness and purity, like its prototype in marble, the 
Greek Slave. 

Walt Whitman is preeminently, above all and before all, the 
poet of innovation, the poet of change, the poet of growth, the 
poet of evolution. There is nota drop of stagnant blood in 
his veins. Every fibre of him quivers with life, energy, and 
fire. His spirit is at the same time the spirit of content and 
discontent. He is satisfied with whatever is and as it is— for 
to-day, but not for to-morrow, nor that for any future to- 
morrow, 

Urge and urge and urge, 
Always the procreant urge of the world. 

That seems to him to be the key-note of the universe. 

A study, “ By Blue Ontario's Shore,” affords a good idea of 
what he himself considers his mission, and shows how thor- 
oughly one in purpose that mission Is with Liberty's. He shall 
speak for himself from that poem. 


By blue Ontario's shore, 

As I mused of these warlike days and of peace return'd, and the 
dead that return no more, 

A Phantom gigantic superb, with stern visage accosted me, 

Chant me the poem, It said, that comes from the soul of America, 

Chant me the carol of victory, and strike up the marches of Lib- 
ertad, marches more powerful yet, 

And sing me before you go the song of the throes of Democracy. 


The poet, in responding, commences with a striking bit of 
individual self-assertion, of which we can quote but a few 
lines: 


A Nation announcing itself, 
I myself make the only growth by which I can be appreciated, 
I reject none, accept all, then reproduce all in my own forme, 


We are powerful and tremendous in ourselves, 

We aro executive In ourselves, 

We are sufficient in the variety of ourselves, 

We are the most beautiful to ourselves and in ourselves, 

Nothing is sinful to us outside of ourselves, 

Whatever appears, whatever does not appear, we are beautiful or 
sinful in ourselves only. 


(O mother — O sisters dear! 
If we are lost, no victor else has destroy'd us, 
It fa by ourselves we go down to eternal night.) 


Have you thought there could be but a single supreme? 
‘There can be any number of aupremes, , . . 

All is eligible to all, 

All is for individuals, all is for you. 


Produce great Persons, the reat follows, 
Then comes this attack upon Authority and conservatism : 


Piety and Conformity to them that like, 

Peace, obesity, allegiance, to them that like, 

I am he who tauntingly compels men, women, nations, 

Crying, Leap from your seats and contend for your lives; 

I am he who walks the States with a barb’d tongue, questioning 
every one I meet, 

Who are you that wanted only to be told what you knew before? 


Somewhat changing the theme : 


I listened to the Phantom by Ontarlo’s shore, 

I heard the voice arising demanding bards, 

By them all native and grand, by them alone can these States be 
fused into the compact organism of a Nation. 


To bold men together by paper and «eal or by compulsion le no 
account, 

That only holda men together which aggregates all in a living princ!- 
ple, as the hold of the limba of the body or the fibres of plants. 


Ot these States the Poet is the equable man, 

For the great Idea, the idea of perfect and froe individuals, 

For that the bard walks in advance, leader of leaders. 

‘The attitude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies foreign despote, 


Without extinction is Liberty, without retrograde is Equallty, 

They live in the feelings of young men and the best women, 

(Not for nothing have the indomitable heads of the earth been 
always ready to fall for Liberty.) 


For the great Idea, 
That, O my brethren, that is the mission of poets. 


A few lines to show what he claims for himself: 


Give me the pay I bave served for, 

Give me to sing the songs of the great Idea, take all the rest. 

T have loved the earth, sun, animals, I have despised riches, 

Claim'd nothing to myself which I have not carefully elaim'd for 
others on the same terms, 

1 am willing to wait to be understood by the growth of the taste o 
myself, 

Rejecting none, permitting all. 


We must find room for our poet's creed of Individualism, 
and close therewith onr quotations trom this remarkable 
book : 

I swear I begin to ace the meaning of these things, 

It Ie not the earth, it is not America who Is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is you up there, or any one, 
It ia to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, theories, 
Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals, 


Underneath all, individuals, 

T swear nothing is good to me that ignores individuals, 

‘The only government Is that which makes minute of individuals, 

‘The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single 
Individual — namely to you, 

(Talk as you like, he only suits these States whose manners favor 
the audacity and sublime turbulence of the States,) 

Underneath the lessons of things, spirits, Nature, governments, own 
erships, I swear I perceive other leesons, 

Underneath all to mo is myself, to you yourself, (the same monoto- 
nous old song.) 

I am for those who have never been master’d, 

For men and women whose tempers have never been master’d, 

For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master. 

Tam for those who walk abreast the whole earth, 

Who inaugurate one to inaugurate all, 

I will not be out-faced by irrational things, 

I will penetrate what ft fs in them that ls sarcastic upon me, 

I will make cities and civilizations defer to me, 

‘This is what I have learn’t from America — it is the amount, and it I 
teach again. 

(Democracy, while weapons were everywhere alm'd at your breast, 

I saw you serenely give birth to immortal children, saw In dreams 
your dilating form, 

Saw you with spreading mantle covering the world.) 

I will confront these shows of the day and night, 

I will know if I am to be less than they, 

I will see if I am not as majestic as they, 

I will see if I am not as subtle and real as they, 

I will see if I am to be less generous than they, 

I will see if I have no meaning, while the houses and ships have 
meaning, ¥ 

I will see if the fishes and birds are to be enough for themselves, and 

_ I am not to be enough for myself. 


Attention, “Apex”?! 


My DEAR Mu. Tucker,—Allow me just to say that “Apex 
is in error in supposing he has answered my question. It ap- 
pears by his own comment that his“ Yes" means that the 
plough-lender is entitled to pay for the wear and tear of the 
plough. Iasked: Is he entitled to pay for its use? I marvel 
that he should overlook the distinction, for I had been careful 
to mark it in my first statement. When the question as I put 
it is answered in the affirmative, I shall be ready to answer the 
other,“ What of it?” But I am still left to the mournful im- 
pression that my question is not answered. 

Yours cordially, 
J. M. L. Bancock. 


There is more saving grace in one sot shouting “ Free rum!" 
from the gutter, than in acres of prohibitory priests, scholais, 
and scientists.—Princeton Word. 


Original from 
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Michael Bakounine. 
[Concluded from first page.) 


he sought to inaugurate the grand revolution. The re- 
sult is seen to-day in Nihilism, of which he is the father. 
Though the flippant, self-sufficient literati of the 
world may call Michael Bakounine a mad fanatic and 
visionary, there is one man who sees method in his 
madness, if not a wisdom akin to his sublime hero- 
ism. That man is the czar. Michael Bakounine has 
doomed the czardom, if not imperialism throughout 
Europe. His soul is marching on, and his ideas, 
baptized’ in living martyrdom, are a terror to all 
despots, though they may feign ignorance of him. 
With hands and heart and brain full of revolution- 
ary material, our hero died at Berne, Switzerland, in 
1876. Even a tame sketch of his sufferings and ad- 
ventures in the cause of liberty would make a tale 
alike touching and sublime. For several years of 
his life he was practically outlawed in every land on 
the planet he sought to redeem. No country would 
recognize him in a passport, even had he dared to 
ask for one. He was a refugee and an exile from 
every land. Despotism had standing rewards for his 
body. He was early disowned by his family, although 
his name figures among some of the chief officers 
near the Russian court to-day. The executioner 
stood waiting for him in several countries. He was 
everywhere tracked by spies and detectives. He 
dared not expose his name on the continent outside 
of Switzerland. He has no biographer, no authori- 
tative defender, and possibly no authenticated grave. | 
But his thought lives after him, and to the new 
world of Liberty, Justice, Peace, and Love, to establish 
which he suffered and died, remains the honor of 
doing his memory the justice denied him while liv- 
ing. Liberty is not afraid to honor him, being as- 
sured that posterity will yet search out his lonely 
resting-place and bear him from it aloft among the 
great founders of the new heavens and the new earth, 


Usury. 

Paying money for the use of money is a great and barbarous 
wrong. It is also a stupendous absardity. No one man can 
use money. The use of money involves its transfer from one 
to another. Therefore, as no one man can use money, it can- 


not be right and proper for any man to pay for the use of that 
which be cannot use. The people do use money ; consequently, 
they should pay whatever the money may cost. 

Money is necessarily a thing which belongs to society. This 
is one of the great truths of civilization which has been gener- 
ally overlooked. For wle whole question of the rightfulness 
of interest turns on the question, What is money? So long 


LIBERTY. 


credit. Commercial credit, to be good, must be known to be 
good. A man's credit may be good to the extent of a thou- 
sand dollars, but, that fact not being generally known, he 
must, as things are, exchange his credit for that which is 
known to be good, and pay a monopoly price for the privilege 
of using his own credit in the form of money. 

Let us remember that no man can borrow money, as a good 
business transaction, under any system, unless he has the 
required security to make the lender whole in case he should 
lose the money. What a stupendous wrong is this,—that a 
man having credit cannot use it, but must exchange it and pay 
a monopoly price, which is really for the privilege of using his 
own credit! 

And again, he cannot pay this himself, but must compel the 
poor man to work out this tax; the latter must pay this inter- 
est in the enhanced price of goods. I wonder if the people 
will always be thus blind and stupid! 

So long as business men, as such, and laborers shall con- 
tinue to permit the few shrewd moneyed men to monopolize 
commercial credit. that is, money. ust so long will it be hard 
times for business and labor. What we want now is the or- 
ganization of credit on a just and equal plan. William B. 
Greene solved this whole matter and summed it up in two 
words: “ Murvar Banxixa.” That is what we want, 


Arex. 


Mr. Frothingham’s Defection. 


[For Liberty.] 

Free Religion may put on mourning now. Its ex-chief, if 
he has not fallen, has had his mind greatly shaken, and knows 
not but he must beat a retreat to the shades whence twenty 
years ago intellectually he emerged. “I do not want to give 
the impression,” he is reported as saying, “that I recant any- 
thing. I simply stop denying, and wait for more light.“ I 
am not surprised to find Mr. Frothingham at this point of 
doubting, for, though I believe him always perfectly sincere, 
it has ever seemed to me that bis natural frame of mind could 
be best imaged by a doubt. He doubted“ revealed religion.” He 
pleaded for the “ Religion of Humanity.” But his plea never 
leaped forth like an irresistible conviction. It sounded like 
what the old Christian writers called an “ apology,”—an 
apology for his doubt. It was an argument: an intellectual 
stating, a lawyer-like presentin of his case,—his case against 
the old supernatural faith, Always well done; strong, class- 
ical, rhetorical, elegant; but not stirring one with more than a | 
keen intellectual appreciation. “I always feel cold chills run 
down my back when speaks,” once said an acquaint- 
ance of mine; “ and when that happens, I know my soul is com- 
ing up to fover heat.“ But it was not Mr. Frothingham’s dis- 
course that produced in my friend's soul these responding fever 
heats. Vet, it can be truly said that few men have made 
clearer statements of what has been termed the Radical, or 
Liberal, position than has Mr. Frothingham. He has done 
great service, and there are hundreds, if not thousands, who 
would earnestly confess that he had been a real helper to 
them. He helped, as we have indicated, in resolving their 
doubts,—placing the weight of argument to the doubter's side. | 
But to quicken the believer in his belief, clearing away the | 
contentious intellectualisms that intervene between the uni- | 


buman life fresh, progressive, and, in any true sense, alive. 
When he left New York two years ago, he announced that his 
ministrations from the transcendental, or individualistic, stand- 
point were at an end. He looked for no further progress, save 
in the beneficent aids of social, scientific organization. It 
was his lapse into those materialistic moods which have more 
or less overtaken nearly all the liberal leaders. To-day he 
turns his face toward “revelation,” which is simply a word 
that stands for the so-called orthodox interpretation of the 
soul's proclamation. As the Christian world has understood 
(or misunderstood) the great fact of the soul’s revelation of 
itself, the world is limited to an individualism of a past age. 
Peter, Paul, and Jesus had revelations from the soul, but no 
individual to-day may assume any such importance. This lime 
itation is the Christian's misapprehension, the truth being that 
all ages and all individuals may leave this open door for the 
soul's entrance. Undoubtedly Mr. Frothingham saw in the 
Catholic clergy a certain “power behind them which must 
mystify the philosophers,” especially those whose life is led by 
speculations of the materialistic brain. These Catholics have 
at least some portions of the soul's revelation by inheritance. 
Had they that which might and would come to them separ- 
ately as individuals were they disconnected from organized 
tyranny, the mysterious power Mr. Frothingham speaks of 
would not lessen, but increase. 

Mr. Frothingham’s purpose to stop denying and wait for 
more light is a good one. He can well afford now to let 
“ Evangelical religion” alone: neither concern himself with 
its errors or its truths, nor be oppressed or elated by its 
strength or weakness. Its churches may or may not be filled, 
— what is that to a man who is conscious of his own spiritual 
health? For, though the light that is in him be at ebb, if he 
will in truth “ wait,” it will come again at flood. But, if be 
forsakes the Free Religious organization to run after other 
organizations, to hear their dissertations of “revealed reli- 
gion,” he will cease to be loyal to his purpose. There is a dif- 
ference between waiting and going after light. In our judg- 
ment Mr. Frothingham's greatest failure in the twenty yeary 
of his ministry was his unsteady reliance on the revelations of 
his own soul. His waiting may restore his fuith therein, and 
clothe him with power as from on High. 00 
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as the people shall continue to consider money as a thing of verse of spiritualities and the soul's vision by spontaneous For any of the following Works, address, 


itself objectively,—why, there is no hope for humanity. 

All wealth is the product of labor, bat no labor can produce 
money. There can be no money until some wealth has been 
produced, because money is a representative of wealth. 

Money is a form of credit,—credit in circulation. -It is not 
a thing of substance. The great object of money is to 
exchange values. Now value is an idea, and money is used to 
represent, count, and exchange values. The symbol or token 
of money is not the money itself. Therefore, as money is not 
a thing of substance, and cannot wear out, it is and ever must 
be a great wrong and an utter absurdity to give wealth for the 
use of an idea. 

In equity compensation implies service or labor, and as 
money does not cost labor, why, labor cannot justly be de- 
manded for its use. 

But let us look at it practically, The people use money; the 
people furnish the money; and, if the cost of issue is paid, 
there can be no other expense. The great difficulty touching 
this whole matter is a barbarous misconception of the nature 
of money and a more barbarous disposition to monopolize 
power and rob the weak. For—let as ask—who pays the 


great tax of interest? Not those who have and handle the | could also be making themselves felt as a power in the Repub- 


money ; not those who use the money; but the poor, the weak, 
the ignorant, the dupes of the ruling class. We can illustrate 
this by a fact of to-day. If five or more men having one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and no more, organize and establish a 
national bank, just so soon as their bank is in operation they 
have the use and income of one hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars. Now, is it not clear that, this company having got 
ninety thousand dollars for nothing, somebody bas lost that 
amount? For, if one man gets a dollar that he has not earned, 
some other man has earned a dollar that he has not got. That 
is as certain as that two and two make four. 

If all men could nse their own credit in the form of money, 


| ham now more clearly sees is the fact that there is something 


there could be no such thing as interest. Vet, to put this idea 


into practice, there must be organization and consolidation ol 
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spiritual affirmations which no soul could or would gainsay,— 
that function of the great teacher, or quickener, he did not, in 
any marked degree, possess. He was not, however, without 
‘that side of human nature. Especially in his private conver- 
sation, when controversy or advocacy did not come to the 
front, be would manifest a reserve transcendental power which 
not alone surprised the listener, but suggested that Mr. Froth- 
ingham was probably the “coming man.” But this sugges- 
tion was not to be realized. The view of the intellectual 
doubter was too habitual with bim. Ile must leave his own 
direct vision for the reconstruction of old visions or old be- 
liefs. Not contented with what he himself could believe, he 
must enter the arena of debate, and rid the world, by force of 
new arguments and profounder statements, of ifs errors. The 
“situation” had a charm he could not resist. How Free 
Religion stood; how much headway it made from year to 
year; how the old faith was affected by it, and what might be 
the next step,—all these considerations came up for him as for 
the others; he and they came consciously to regard themselves 
as a part of a movement in history, and were ever busy about 
the “logic” of it; unrestfal with their ideas, unless they 


lic, shaping events. 

Finally, some two years ago, it came to pass that Mr. Froth- 
ingham felt the stress of a new departure so strongly that he 
retired from his old associations and sought to regain himself 
in the quiet of foreign travel. He did well; and, if the report 
of the result, as given by an interviewer to the press, be cor- 
rect, he has, in our opinion, made a decided gain upon the free 
religious past which he bad forsaken. What Mr. Frothing- 


in human experience corresponding to what the Christian 
world has proclaimed as “revealed religion.“ He sees or feels 
that the materialistic religion coming to the front has only 
the intellectual basis which closes up the channels of tho spirit 
whose in-coming into human experience is all that keeps 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


Without unrestricted competition there can be no 
true coöperation, 

The Boston “ Investigator” offers itself to trial 
subscribers for one month for twenty-five cents. The 
paper has a glorious record, and all Liberals should 
unite in rewarding its valiant struggle against super- 
stition by stanch support in its honorable and still 
vigorous old age. 

Herbert Spencer, though he knows nothing of 
Proudhon’s ideas and made a complete fool of him- 
self on the only occasion when he ever andertook to 
criticise them, is as much of an anarchist, if he only 
knew it, as was Proudhon himself. For his theory 
of social evolution from militancy to industrial- 
ism means the eventual abolition of the State. Mr. 
Spencer is a philosopher who busies himself more 
with the past than the future, but the lesson of his 
teaching and the applications of his theories, though 
less emphatic on that account, are just as clear to 
thinking people. 

At the recent celebration of John Bright's seven- 
tieth birthday at Rochdale the hero of the occasion, 
responding to the tributes of the admiring laboring 
population, briefly reviewed the progress made in 
England during his career. In the course of a glori- 
fication of free trade he said, jubilantly: “So far as 
selling to all the world, you are perfectly free with 
your labor as we are perfectly free with our capital.” 
What a sorrowful satire upon the present system of 
industry and commerce that a prominent representa- 
tive of a class which does next to no labor and there- 
fore produces next to no capital, should be able to 
stand before an audience made up from the class 
which does nearly all the labor and therefore pro- 
duces nearly all the capital, and talk to them, unre- 
buked, of “ your labor” and “ our capital”! 

The “ Free Religious Index” has dropped the ad- 
jectives from its name, and wishes henceforth to be 
known, as of old, simply as the “Index.” Whether 
the discarded title implied too much freedom to suit 
the old management, or too much religion to suit the 
new, or whether both old and new have become sud- 
denly impressed by the profundity of a remark said 
to have been made by a near relative of the original 
manager, Mr. Abbot,—namely, that she did not like 
the term, “ free religion,” because it reminded her of 
free love,"—we are not informed. But, whatever 
the motives that inspired it, the change is a good one. 
A combination of circumstances that makes it expe- 
dient for a newspaper to abandon its original name 
is very rarely found. (George Chainey, please no- 
tice!] Certainly no such circumstances ever occurred 
in the history of the “Index.” The old title is un- 
questionably simpler, stronger, broader, and, in its 
present lettering, typographically neater than the 
one recently in use. Its readoption, therefore, is to 
be commended. Moreover, the paper itself is now 
much better“ made up” than ever before. The new 
editor, Mr. Underwood, has reconstructed its anatomy 
to advantage. If, in addition, he will infuse some 
blood into its colorless veins, it will become a read- 
able and valuable journal. 
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Honoring a Great Law-Breaker. 


On the evening of Friday, December 2, the twenty-second 
anniversary of the execution of old John Brown of Ossawatto- 
mie at Harper’s Ferry, a festival in honor of the hero's memory 
was held at New York in the theatre of Turn Hall. A large 
audience, made up in part of ladies, was present, including 
also not a few colored people. The hall was prettily and 
appropriately decorated with flowers and mottoes. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of workingmen, and, as was 
eminently fit, the tributes of the evening to the martyr of 
oppressed black iabor came from the lips of men now among 
the foremost in championing oppressed white labor,—the 
speakers being Hugh McGregor, Victor Drury, and John Swin- 
ton. The latter made the principal speech of the evening, and 
nothing conld be more appropriate to Liberty's columns than 
the following extract from the New York’ “ Sun's report: 


It were hard to tell in what way we should properly estimate 
the depth and the scope of the influence of this man John 
Brown upon our country’s history. We know that after ages 
of ascendancy for American slavery, be was the first man to 
enter its stronghold and smite it with the sword; and we know 
how quickly the sword that was struck from his hand brought 
destruction to American slavery. We know how slavery stood 
in safety before be delivered his blow; we know how St reeled 
to ruin under that blow. We know how the South was startled 
by Harper’s Ferry, and how the North. It was the challenge 
to battle, the first shot in the war. 

It Was a new policy that John Brown brought into play 
against American slavery,—tho policy of meeting it upon its 
own terms and its own field, confronting with force a system 
based upon force, and establishing human rights by the weap- 
ons that upheld public wrongs. In place of the old way of 
acquiescing in slavery, or compromising with it, or arguing 
over it, or resisting its extension, he adopted the way of assail- 
ing it by the only means that gave any hope of destroying it. 
Jobn Brown's way was justified by the event — justified amid 
flame and smoke by Abraham Lincoln's proclamation of 
abolition. 

I proclaim it here to-night as my judgment that the man 
who goes highest in his estimate of the immediate, the far off, 
and the permanent efficacy of John Brown's influence, is most 
nearly right. 

Now, then, in this view of his life and work, and from this 
vantage of the years, I acclaim as Prophet, Hero, Martyr, and 
Victor, the man John Brown — prophet for half a century, hero 
for five years, martyr for a day, victor forever — victorious in 
Kansas with his rifle, victorious in Virginia on his scaffold, 
victor against slavery in the United States, — victor over the 
earth and through the ages — his name as a pillar of fire in the 
sky, guiding men to the Canaan which he bimself saw not. 

But hark! I bear the drool of Old Legality that John Brown 
was condemned and banged under the authority of govern- 
ment and law. Ay, it is true. Do we then hold that John 
Brown was guilty? Nay, nay, nay; but let our guilty system 
of government and law beware lest his condemnation be its 
doom. 

What is this thing that arrogates to itself the title of law, 
the records of which are foul with wrong — the hands of which 
are red with the world's best blood - the administrators of 
which were so perfectly described by Zephaniah, the Hebrew 
prophet, who said “The Judges are wolves, gnawing the 
bones — which has supported every powerful culprit and 
every incorporate monstrosity — which poisoned Socrates, slew 
the Gracchi, strangled Savonarola, bebeaded Vane, burned 
Servetus, hanged John Brown — ay, crucified the young Gali- 
lean himself—the devices of which are the scourge, the rack, 
the wheel, the stake, the gibbet, the cross, and every invention 
of torture? 

Who are these beloved felons at law arrayed in white, for 
they are worthy, their names effulgent in the sky, burnishing 
the dull world? How many of the apostles and prophets of 
the ages bave fallen victims to the fraud misnamed law? 


Germany! But, my hearers, this will not last forever. As 
Samson in his death brought down the temple of Dagon, as 
John Brown in his death shivered the bulwarks of chattel 
slavery, so every martyr hastens the end of the system under 
which he is sacrificed. 

Well, now, my hearers of to-night, though chattel slavery 
has been abolished from our country, we have yet other 
wrongful and destructive things established among us which, 
in their turn, shall be brought to the judgment of justice. 
Take notice, then, of a few of the features of Jobn Brown’s 
revolutionary action : a 

1. John Brown acted under his own authority, or, as he 
himself said, “under the auspices of John Brown,” by the 
power of his own manhood, in behalf of right and man's 
rights. He took the responsibility, seeking no sanction other 
than that of his own conscience. He did not refrain from 
action because he was weak, nor wait till the majority was on 
his side. “I acknowledge no master in human form,“ said 
John Brown. 

2. John Brown did not hesitate to confront the government 
and all its menaces. He stood by himself against all the estab- 
lished shows of the day — political, ecclesiastical, and pecu- 
niary. 

3. John Brown violated law and the laws. 

4. John Brown believed in destroying wrongful institutions 
by the sword, when no other way was available. 

5. John Brown believed in fighting for others, in giving his 
life for the freedom of slaves. 

6. John Brown took no heed of self-interest, obloquy, petty 
prudence, or the condemnation and vengeance of the times. 

7. John Brown put his whole soul in his work, and gave it 
all he bad, his own life and his four sons, three of whom fell 
by his side. 

8. Fet withal, John Brown was a practical and sensible man, 
the attestation of which are his work and his success. 

If it be not for us of to-day to imitate Jobn Brown's action, 
ee H Aus pe iht qualities of soul that under- 

y it. 

Other times need other work und ways of otber men. Man 
rises to each occasion. For every emergency, bountiful nature 
furnishes the mans 

According to the song that swelled from our embattled hosts 
during the years of strife, John Brown was a body and a soul, 
which became a mouldering body and a marching soul. Be- 
hold John Brown in the body — erect, rugged and grim, bat- 
tling for man and for freedom, closing bis career on the 
gallows. Behold John Brown’s soul, luminous and august, 
compassionate and benignant, enriching us all by its radiance, 
raising us all by its puissance, and softening us all by its ten- 
der grace, of which he made such sublime display during the 
closing scenes of his life. 

A monument to John Brown here in onr city! Would that 
my fiat could raise it aloft! There is already a monument to 
John Brown at North Elba, where he is buried; there is, I 
believe, another at Ossawattomie, on the plains of Kansas; 
his statue will stand in the Capitol at Washington; and in the 
quiet Massachusetts town of Concord, you may see, in 
the Summer School of Philosophy, besides the busts of 
Anaxagoras, Plato, Pestalozzi, and Emerson, the bust of John 
Brown. But I should like to see two other memorials or 
monuments to this man—one of them here in our city, at 
this gate of the continent; the other at Charlestown, in 
Virginia, on the site of his scaffold —so that the North and 
the South, and all the world, would thus again bave perpetual 
reminder that here was a man of our nineteenth century who, 
accounting his own life and home and treasures as naught, 
gave himself to battle and death that he might deliver those 
who were crushed and lost, even black slaves. 

How hopeful were the times and the skies, had we among us 
but a few men—ay, or one man—of John Brown's con- 
science, judgment, valor, righteousness, and, above all, of bis 
self-sacrificing life! 

Now, as my last words fur to-night, I exclaim: Great were 
John Brown’s life and work and triumph! Worthy, thrice 
worthy, is John Brown! 


In the course of the meeting Prof, Marquand played on the 


The world is to-day as busily engaged as ever it was in sacri- | Plano a funeral march by Beethoven, John Brown's Body,“ 
ficing them. Look at the scaffolds of Russia, the dungeons of | “ The Marseillaise,” and “ Marching Through Georgia.” 
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A. free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driten by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnon. 


Guiteau’s “ Malice.” 

When one man kills another, he is not a murderer, 
unless he kills him from some motive, which the law 
calls “ malice.” And this malice must be such as a 
sane man can entertain, and such as is naturally suf- 
ficient to induce a sane man to commit a murder, 
The violent passions, impulses, or delusions of an 
insane man are not such “ malice” as the law re- 
quires to convert a homicide into a murder. 

Now, what sane malice—such malice as could 
reasonably be expected to induce a sane man to com- 
mit a murder — has Guiteau ever exhibited, towards 
Garfield, either at the time of the homicide, or before, 
or since? None at all, unless it be this: Corkhill 
shows, or attempts to show, that Guiteau was a per- 
sistent and disappointed officeseeker; and he wishes 
it to be inferred that he (Guiteau) was indignant at his 
disappointment; and that this indignation amounted 
to legal malice; to such malice as might reasonably 
be expected to induce a sane man to commit murder. 
His whole case hangs upon this fact. 

But Guiteau had little or no occasion to be indig- 
nant at Garfield personally, on account of his disap- 
pointment. If he was indignant at any body, on this 
account, he evidently had much more reason to be 
indignant at Blaine, than at Garfield ; for he evidently 
understood that Blaine, rather than Garfield, was the 
one who stood in the way of his success, 

But admit that Guiteau acted from malice — from 
such malice as a persistent, disappointed, indignant, 
and sane officeseeker might reasonably be expected 
to entertain, and act upon— what is the inference? 
Why, that all persistent, disappointed, indignant, and 
sane officeseekers are dangerous persons; that they 
go about with murder in their hearts, and pistols in 
their pockets; and may reasonably be expected to 
commit murder. 

This being the case, who can tell the number of 
dangerous persons there are abroad in the commu- 
nity? What census could enumerate them? It is 
frightful to think of their number. And they are of 
all grades, from those who aspire to the presidency. 
down to those who aspire only to the humblest offices 
in the nation, or the States. 

We are far from denying that this class of persons 
are dangerous. On the contrary, we have no doubt 
that all officeseekers, the successful ones, as well as 
the disappointed ones, are dangerous. In fact, we 
think the successful ones are by far the more danger- 
ous. They kill men by the hundreds of thousands, 
when it is necessary to maintain their power. But 
we are now considering only the cases of the disap- 
pointed ones. 

And here an important inquiry forces itself upon 
us, viz.: If all persistent, disappointed, indignant, 
and sane officeseekers are to be supposed capable of 
such legal malice as prompts men to commit murder, 
what shall we say of Blaine, and John Sherman, and 
Grant? They were publicly known to be persistent, 
disappointed, and indignant aspirants for the presi- 
dency, at the last election. And it is not likely that 
either of them has recovered, or ever will recover, 
from either his disappointment, or bis indignation. 
They are, therefore, dangerous persons. Yet they 
are still at large; and who of us are safe from their 
malice? 
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But this is not all. The number of like characters 
only of lower grades — is such that, on the principle 
laid down in Guiteau's case, they constitute a great 
public danger; a danger everywhere present, and that 
no one can guard against. The only remedy would 
seem to be, to abolish the government itself, on the 
principle that “ the public safety is the supreme law.” 

If, therefore, Guiteau shall be convicted, we shall 
expect to see the people rise en masse, and abolish 
the government, as their only means of saving them- 
selves from the pistols of persistent, disappointed, 
indignant, and sane officeseekers. 

And here we wish to protest against the examina- 
tion of medical experts, as to Guiteau’s insanity. 
The question is not, what will an insane man do? 
but what will a sane man do? a sane officeseeker? a 
persistent, disappointed, indignant, but still sane, 
officeseeker? That is the question. What do the 
superintendents of lunatic asylums know about such 
a case as that? They never had such a case on their 
hands. Or who do know any thing about it, except 
officeseekers themselyes, and their intimates? They 
are evidently the only ones who can tell us what 
crimes a persistent, disappointed, indignant, and sane 
officeseeker is capable of. These, then, are the only 
ones whom the government should summon. 

We think those political editors, who are so anx- 
ious to have Guiteau hanged, should be first put upon 
the stand, and be required to tell what they know 
about themselves, and their officeseeking associates. 
We wish, for example, that Horace Greeley were 
still alive, and capable of testifying. He was himself 
a lifelong, persistent, disappointed, and indignant 
officeseeker. Whether he was sane may be ques- 
tioned, He was subject to violent paroxysms of 
rage and profanity. We should like to know whether 
he ever wished to kill any body, except Seward and 
Thurlow Weed. 

Then there were Seward, and Chase, and Cass, and 
Webster, and Calhoun, and Clay, who were persist- 
ent, disappointed, and indignant officeseekers; seek- 
ers of the presidency. We wish they could be put 
upon the stand, and required to tell what they knew 
about officeseekers, high and low; and whether-they 
themselves, in their disappointments, ever wished to 
kill anybody, 

What revelations we might have, if all these politi- 
cal experts could be put upon the stand, and made to 
tell us all they knew about cfliceseekers! 

But it is not necessary to call up these old and 
famous officeseekers, Let them rest, although they 
never suffered anybody else to rest. Without their 
oral testimony, we know enough of the nature of 
officeseekers, successful and unsuccessful, to know 
that, as such, they are all utterly dangerous, and 
thoroughly bad. We know that the successful ones 
will murder mankind by the wholesale, to maintain 
their power; and we know that the unsuccessful 
ones would do the same, if they could but get into 
power. But if, not getting into power, they feel indig- 
nant, and now and then kill a man, that is a small 
matter, compared with what they would have done, 
if they bad been successful in their ambitions. 

But whether these disappointed ones are sane or 
insane, it is time to have done with a system that 
breeds, in such numbers, these dangerous creatures. 


Liberty has won praise from Sir Hubert. J. M. L. 
Babcock, the founder of“ The New Age,” writes that 
he “ rejoices greatly in Liberty,” which he describes 
as “a periodical in which the most radical thoughts 
are radically spoken.“ These words fitly describe 
also the paper which Mr. Babeock conducted. The 
career of The New Age” was short, but of such a 
character that its editor may look back to it with 
unmixed pride and satisfaction, It was one of the 
few papers that have ever lived that was not afraid 
of its subscribers. In many more respects it was a 
model journal, and, typographically and otherwise, 
we feel that we owe much to it. We grieved greatly 
at its death, and are glad of this opportunity to 
acknowledge that we profited greatly by its life. 


Apex or Basis p 


“Apex” says that it is a barbarism to pay interest on 
money. That is another way of saying that a state of society 
in which wealth is not universalized is barbarous, since, in our 
Present stage of evolution, those who have no capital of their 
own will be glad to borrow from those who have, and to pay 
interest for the use of the capital. 

For it is really capital that is borrowed, and not money, the 
latter being only the means for obtaining the former, as money 
would be worthless if it could not be exchanged for the capi- 
tal needed. We see already that as the loanable capital of a 
country increases the rate of interest diminishes, and when the 
accumulated wealth of the world becomes large enongh, no 
one will pay Interest. 

But to denounce the payment of interest to-day, and (if it 
could be done) to forbid the man of ability, but lacking means, 
borrowing the capital he needs, or, in other words, using bis 
credit, would not tend to universalize wealth and so destroy 
usury; but, on the other band, it would discourage the pro- 
duction and accumulation of capital, since one of the principal 
incentives to that production is the use of capital to increase 
production and add to one's wealth. It is obvious that, unless 
the use of capital added to the productiveness of labor, no one 
would wish to borrow, and no usury could be bad. It should 
not be forgotten, in considering this question, that, in the last 
analysis, reducing things to their simplest, individualized form, 
the possestor of capital has acquired it by a willingness to 
work barder than his fellows and to sacrifice bis love of spend- 
ing all he produces that he may bave the aid of capital to in- 
crease his power of production. For example, two men work 
eide by side; one consumes all he produces, the other saves 
part of his product; in time the latter has saved enough to 
enable him to build or bny a tool, by the aid of which he ac- 
complishes four times as much work as before, and is able to 
go on adding to his accumulation. The one who has not 
saved, seeing the advantage of the use of capital, naturally 
desires to obtain the same benefit for himself, but, not liking 
to save and wait until he can create capital, he proposes to bor- 
row a portion of the capital of the otber. By means of this 
borrowed capital he can quadruple bis product, and is very 
willing to give a part of his increased product to the neighbor 
who bas befriended him. Would be not be a mean sneak if 
he were not glad to do so? By the use of the borrowed capi- 
tal he is not only enabled to pay for the advantage gained, 
but, by his greater power to produce, he can, in a short time, 
buy his own tools and no longer be forced to borrow. 

Although our present system of business is vastly compli- 
cated, and we sometimes seem to borrow money merely, the 
actual transaction being kept out of sight, yet the case sup- 
posed is the real basis of all just payment of interest. Ibe- 
lieve there will be a state of society in which money will not 
be necessary, but that state cannot be built up by commencing 
atthe top. We must build from the foundation, understand- 
ing things as they are as well as knowing how they ought to 
be. 

The question is asked,—and it is a very important one, and, 
simple as it is at bottom, a complex one as it stands,—tcAat is 
money? It would simplify this matter very much if all would 
agree to call coin, or money having valne as merchandise, 
money, and paper or representative money, currency, or notes. 
It is plain that the representative money is that which must be 
and is principally used in this country and in all commercial 
countries. Coin money derives its real value in exchange, and 
as a measure for the exchangeable value of other products, 
from the fact that it costs labor to produce it, and, although 
government laws may foolishly try to make it pass for more 
than its cost value, they never succeed in doing so. No gov- 
ernment ever bas succeeded in over-riding natural law, though 
they may and often do obstruct the operations of Nature's 
laws to the great detriment of Nature's children. 

The simplest form of representative moncy, or currency, is 
furnished by Josiah Warren's labor note, which was substan- 
tially as follows (I quote from memory) : 

For value received, I promise to pay bearer, on demand, one 
hour's labor, or ten pounds of corn. 

Josian WARREN. 

Moprrn Tres, July 4, 1852. 


So long as it was believed by his neighbors that the maker 
of such notes always had the corn on hand with which to re- 
deem them (since their redemption in labor would rarely 
be practicable or desirable), they would pass current in that 
locality ; and, in fact, such “ labor notes did pass to a limited 
extent at Modern Times. Interesting as that experiment was, 
and showing clearly as it does the principle at the basis of all 
good currency, it could not be extended so as to satisfy the 
needs of a great commercial country, or, safely, of a large 
neighborhood. 

But a currency, to be good, must possess precisely the qual- 
ifications and qualities of that labor note, with the addition of 
a guaranty, universally recognizable, that the notes actually 
do represent solid wealth with which they will be redeemed on 
demand. Now, there is one thing, and only one, that govern- 
ment can rightfully or usefully do in the way of interference 
with the currency, the ebb and flow of which is governed by 
natural laws altogether out of the reach of state or national 
governments; and that is to issue all the notes used for cur- 
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rency on such terms that it shall be universally known truly to 
represent actual, movable capital (not land, which is not prop- 
erty in the trne sense, and which cannot be carried off by any 
one wishing a note redeemed), pledged for its redemption. 
There should be no monopoly, but any and every person com- 
plying with the terms should de furnished with tbe national 
note. Of course no one who had not the requisite capital 
could procure these notes, and rightly so because notes made 
by those who have no capital would swindle the people. And, 
as our government has no property or capital except the ne- 
cessary tools for carrying on the affairs of the nation, and as 
government should have no debts and no gold and silver ac- 
cumulated, it is obvious that it cannot properly make a good 
note beyond the amount which could be redeemed in payment 
of taxes. And, as taxes ought to be diminished and ulti- 
mately abolished, there is no valid basis for a government note 
to be used as currency. Neither will Mutual Banks answer 
any good purpose, if the notes are based on land. 

Basis. 


The remarks that follow are not intended to debar 
Apex“ from answering his opponent in these col- 
umns in his own time and way, but simply to combat, 
from Liberty's standpoint, such of the positions taken 
by “ Basis as seem to need refutation. 

The first error into which “ Basis” falls is his identi- 
fication of money with capital, Representative money 
is not capital; it is only a title to capital. He who 
borrows a paper dollar from another simply borrows a 
title, and not at all that to which it is a title. Con- 
sequently he takes from the lender nothing which the 
lender wishes to use; unless, indeed, the lender de- 
sires to purchase capital with his dollar, in which case 
he will not lend it, or, if he does, will charge for the 
sacrifice of his opportunity, — u very different thing 
from usury, which is payment, not for the lender's 
sacrifice, but for the borrower's use; that is, not for a 
burden borne, but for a benefit conferred. Neither 
does the borrower of the dollar take from thé person 
of whom he purchases capital with it anything which 
that person desires to use; for, in ordinary commerce, 
the seller is either a manufacturer or a dealer, who 
produces or buys his stock for no other purpose than 
to sell it. And thence this dollar goes on transferring 
products for which the holders thereof have no use, 
until it reaches its issuer and final redeemer and is 
cancelled, depriving, in the course of its journey, no 
person of any opportunity, but, on the contrary, serv- 
ing the needs of all through whose hands it passes. 
Hence, borrowing a title to capital is a very different 
thing from borrowing capital itself. But under the 


system of organized credit contemplated by“ Apex“ 


no capable and deserving person would borrow even 
a title to capital. The so-called borrower would sim- 
ply so change the face of his own title as to make it 
recognizable by the world at large, and at no other 
expense than the mere cost of the alteration. That 
is to say, the man, having capital or good credit, who, 
under the system advocated by “ Apex,” should go to 
a credit-shop — in other words, a bank — and procure 
a certain amount of its notes by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of mortgaging property or getting endorsed 
commercial paper discounted, would only exchange 
his own personal credit — known only to his imme- 
diate friends and neighbors and the bank, and there- 
fore useless in transactions with any other parties — 
for the bank’s credit, known, and receivable for pro- 
duets delivered, throughout the state, or the nation, 
or, perhaps, the world. And for this convenience the 
bank would charge him only the labor-cost of its ser- 
vice in effecting the exchange of credits, instead of 
the ruinous rates of discount, by which, under the 
present system of monopoly, privileged banks tax the 
producers of unprivileged property out of house and 
home. So that “Apex” really would have no bor- 
rowing at all, except in certain individual cases not 
worth considering; and therefore, when Basis,“ an- 
swering “ Apex,” says that “ it is really capital that is 
borrowed, and not money,” he makes a remark for 
which there is no audible call. 

The second error committed by“ Basis” he com- 
mits in common with the economists in assuming that 
an increase of capital decreases the rate of interest 
and that nothing else can materially decrease it, The 
facts are just the contrary. The rate of interest may, 
and often does, decrease, when the amount of capital 
has not increased; the amount of capital may in- 
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crease without decreasing the rate of interest, which 
may, in fact, increase at the same time; and, so far 
from the universalization of wealth being the sole 
means of abolishing interest, the abolition of interest 
is the sine qua non of the universalization of wealth. 

Suppose, for instance, that the banking business of 
a nation is conducted by a system of banks chartered 
and regulated by the government, these banks issu- 
ing paper money based on specie, dollar for dollar. 
If, now, a certain number of these banks, by combin- 
ing to buy up the national legislature, should secure 
the exclusive privilege of issuing two paper dollars 
for each specie dollar in their vaults, could they not 
afford to, and would they not in fact, materially re- 
duce their rate of discount? Would not the compet- 
ing banks be forced to reduce their rate in conse- 
quence? And would not this reduction lower the 
rate of interest throughout the nation? Undoubtedly ; 
and yet the amount of capital in the country remains 
the same as before. 

Suppose, farther, that during the following year, in 
consequence of the stimulus given to business and 
production by this decrease in the rate of interest and 
also because of unusually favorable natural condi- 
tions, a great increase of wealth occurs If, then, 
the banks of the nation, holding from the govern- 
ment a monopoly of the power to issue money, 
should combine to, contract the volume of the cur- 
rency, could they not, and would they not, raise the 
rate of interest thereby? Undoubtedly; and yet the 
amount of capital in the country is greater than it 
ever was before, 

But suppose, on the other hand, that all these banks, 
chartered and regulated by the government and issu- 
ing money dollar for dollar, had finally been allowed 
to issue paper beyond their capital based on the credit 
and guaranteed capital of their customers; that their 
circulation, thus doubly secured, had become so 
popular that people preferred to pay their debts in 
coin instead of bank-notes, thus causing coin to flow 
into the vaults of the banks and add to their reserve; 
chat this addition had enabled them to add further to 
their circulation, until, by a continuation of the pro- 
cess, it at last amounted to eight times their original 
capital; that by levying a high rate of interest on 
this they had bled the people nigh unto death; that 
then the government had stepped in and said to the 
banks z When you began, you received an annual 
interest of six per cent. on your capital; you now 
receive nearly that rate on a circulation eight times 
your capital based really on the people’s credit; 
therefore at one-eighth of the original rate your an- 
nual profit would be as great as formerly; henceforth 
your rate of discount must not exceed three-fourths 
of one per cent.” Had all this happened (and with 
the exception of the last condition of the hypothesis 
similar cases have frequently happened), what would 
have been the result? Proudhon shall answer for 
us, In the eighth letter of his immortal discussion 
with Bastiat on the question of interest he exhausts the 
whole subject of the relation of interest to capital ; 
and “ Basis” cannot do better than read the whole of 
it. A brief extract, however, must suffice here. He 
is speaking of the Bank of France, which at that 
time (1849) was actually in almost the same situa- 
tion as that described above. Supposing, as we have 
just done after him, a reduction of the rate of dis- 
count to three-fourths of one per cent., he then asks, 
as we do, what the result would be. These are his 
words in answer to Bastiat, the“ Basis“ of that dis- 
cussion : 


The fortune and destiny of the country are to-day in the 
hands of the Bank of France. If jt would relieve industry 
and commerce by a decrease of its rate of discount propor- 
tional to the increase of its reserve; in other words, if it would 
reduce the price of its credit to three-fourths of one per cent, 
which it must do in order to quit stealing, — this reduction 
wonld instantly produce, thronghout the Republic and all 
Europe, incalculable results, They could not be enumerated 
in a volume: I will confine myself to the indication of a few. 

If, then, the credit of the Bank of France should be loaned 
at three-fourths of one per cent., ordinary bankers, notaries, 
capitalists, and even the stockholders of the bank Itself would be 
immediately compelled by competition to reduce their interest, 
discount, and dividends, to at least one per cent., including in- 


cidental expenses and brokerage. What harm, think you, 
would this reduction do to borrowers on personal credit, or 
to commerce and industry, who are forced to pay, by reason of 
this fact alone, an annual tax of at least two thousand millions ? 

If financial circulation could be effected at a rate of discount 
representing only the cost of administration, drafting, registra- 
tion, etc., the interest charged on purchases and sales on credit 
would fall in its turn from six per eent. to zero, — that is to say, 
business would then be transacted on a cash basis; there would 
be no more debts. Again, to how great a degree, think you, 
would that diminish the shameful number of suspensions, 
failures, and bankruptcies ? 

But, as in society net product is undistinguishable from raw 
product, so in the light of the sum total of economic facts 
CAPITAL is undistinguishable from PRODUCT. These two terms 
do not, in reality, stand for two distinct things; they designate 
relations only. Product is capital; capital is product; there 
is a difference between them only in private economy; none 
whatever in public economy. If, then, interest, after having 
fallen in the case of money to three-fourths of one per out.. 
that is, to zero, inasmuch as three-fourths of one per cent. re- 
presents only the service of the bank, — should fall to zero in 
the case of merchandi e also, by analogy of principles and 
facts it would soon fall to zero in the case of real estate; rent 
would disappear in becoming one with liquidation. Do you 
think, sir, that that would prevent people from living in houses 
and cultivating land? 

If, thanks to this radical reform in the machinery of circula- 
tion, labor was compelled to pay to capital only as much inter- 
est as would be a just reward for the service rendered by the 
capitalist, specie and real estate being deprived of their repro- 
ductive properties and valued only as products,— as things that 
can be consumed and replaced, — ihe favor with which specie 
and capital are now looked upon would be wholly transferred 
to products; each individual, instead of restricting his con- 
sumption, would strive only to increase it. Whereas, at pre- 
sent, thanks to the restriction laid upon consumable products 
by interest, the means of consumption are always very much 
limited, then, on the contrary, production would be insufficient: 
labor would then be secure in fact as well as in right. 

The laboring class gaining at one stroke the five thousand 
millions, or thereabouts, now taken in the form of interest from 
the ten thousand millions which it produces, plus five thousand 
millions which this same interest deprives it of by destroying 
the demand for labor, plus five thousand millions which the 
parasites, cut off from a living, would then be compelled to 
produce, the national production would be doubled and the 
welfare of the laborer increased four-fold. And you, sir, whom 
the worship of interest does not prevent from lifting your 
thoughts to another world,— what say you to this improve- 
ment of affairs here below? Do you see now that it is not the 
multiplication of capital which decreases interest, but, on the 
contrary, that it is the decrease of interest wnich multiplies 
capital ? 


Now, this reduction of the rate of discount to the 
cost of the bank’s service, and the results therefrom 
as above described, are precisely what would happen 
if the whole business of banking should be thrown 
open to free competition. It behooves “ Basis” to 
examine this argument well; for, unless he can find 
a fatal flaw in it, he must stand convicted, in saying 
that “ when the accumulated wealth of the world be 
comes large enough, no one will pay interest,” of put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 

“Basis” is in error a third time in assuming that 
“Apex” wishes to “forbid the man of ability, but 
lacking means, using his credit.“ It is precisely be- 
cause such men are now virtually prohibited from 
using their credit that " Apex,” and Liberty with him, 
complains. This singular misconception on the part 
of “ Basis” indicates that he does not yet understand 
what he is fighting. 

The fourth error for which “ Basis” assumes re- 
sponsibility is found in his statement that “ in the last 
analysis the possessor of capital has acquired it by a 
willingness to work harder than his fellows and to 
sacrifice his love of spending all he produces that he 
may have the aid of capital to increase his power 
of production.” A man who thoroughly means to tell 
the truth here reiterates one of the most devilish of 
the many infernal lies for which the economists haye 
to answer. It is indeed true that the possessor of 
capital may, in rare cases, have acquired it by the 
method stated, though even then he could not be ex- 
cused for making the capital so acquired a leech upon 
his fellow-men. But ninety-nine times in a hundred 
the modern possessor of any large amount of capital 
has acquired it, not “ by a willingness to work harder 
than his fellows,” but by a shrewdness in getting pos- 
session of a monopoly which makes it needless for him 
to do any real work at all; not “ by a willingness 
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to sacrifice his love of spending all he produces,” but 
by a cleverness in procuring from the government a 
privilege by which he is able to spend in wanton 
luxury half of what a large number of other men 
produce. The chief privilege to which we refer is 
that of selling the people’s credit for a price. 
„Basis“ is guilty of several other errors which we 
have not space to discuss at length. He supposes 
that to confine the term money to coin and to call all 
other money currency would simplify matters, when 
in reality it is the insistance upon this false distinction 
that is the prevailing cause of mystification. If the 


LIBERTY. 


Now, let us suppose a piece of uncultivated land in the 
midst of a jungle, remote from civilization, possessing all 
kinds of capacity for animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 
tion, but yielding nothing valuable; suppose a railroad taken 
in there, axes, ploughs, — in short, all the appliances of civili- 
zation. The land will be cleared and fenced and cultivated, 
and will soon be smiling with abundant crops. From being 
merely a natural element or organism, possessing dormant or 
undeveloped capacities and wants, it has now, combined with 
these, capital, and has become a civilized piece of land, — a 
farm, or a mine, or a garden. 

Now, what difference is there between the two cases? In 
the one case we have a Auman savage converted into a civil- 
ized man ; in the other a Jand savage converted into a civilised 


idea of the royalty of gold and silver could be once | farm. 


knocked out of the people's heads, and they could once 
understand that no particular kind of merchandise is 
created by nature for monetary purposes, they would 
settle this question in a irice, Again, he seems to 
think that Josiah Warren based his notes on corn. 
Nothing of the kind. Warren simply took corn 
as his standard, but made labor and all ils products 
his basis. His labor notes were rarely redeemed in 
corn. If he had made corn his exclusive basis, there 


If the culture invested in the Man is capital, as you admit, 
why is not the cultare invested in eis capital in just the same 
sense? 

And is it not just as proper — or rather, just as improper — 
to call the material organism, Man, capital, as it is to call the 
material organism, Land, capital? or any other natural ele- 
mentary substance, such as wood, stone, coal, or iron; or any 
animal creature ? 

Do you not see my meaning? That the productive property 
or potentiality possessed by any material substance — animate 
or inanimate — is invested in it, precisely as it is Invested in a 


would be no distinction in principle between him and | man’s brain, and is of precisely the samo kind. Jt is capital 
the specie men. Perhaps the central point in his in the only correct sense of the word; it is stored - up labor in 


monetary theory was his denial of the idea that any 
one product of labor can properly be made the only 
basis of money. To quote him in this connection at 
all is the height of presumption on the part of 
„Basis.“ A charge that his system, which recognized 
cost as the only ground of price, ever contemplated a 
promise to pay anything “for value received,” he 
would deem the climax of insult to his memory. 
“ Basis,” in donning the garments of Josiah Warren 
to defend the specie fraud, has “stolen the liyery of 
heaven to serve the devil in.” “ Basis” is wrong, too, 
in thinking that land is not a good basis for cur- 
rency. True, unimproved land, not having pro- 
perly a market value, cannot properly give value 
to anything that represents it; but permanent im- 
provements on land, which should have a market 
value and carry with them a title to possession, are 
an excellent basis for currency. It is not the raw 
material of any product that fits it for a basis, but the 
labor that has been expended in shaping the material. 
As for the immovability of land unfitting it for a 
basis, it has just the opposite effect. Here “ Basis” is 
misled by the idea that currency can be redeemed 
only in that on which it is based. 

But this fertile subject has taken us farther than we 
intended to follow it. So here, for the present, we will 
quit its company, meanwhile handing over“ Basis” 
to the tender mercies of “ Apex,” and heartily endors- 
ing almost all that “ Basis” says at the close of his 
article concerning the true duty of government, as 
long as it shall exist, regarding the currency. 


Capital: What It Is and What It Is Not. 


‘ 

Dear MrR. Trcxer,— Your comments on my letter in a 
recent issue call for some response, as it is elear you have 
not yet got full possession of the idea you characterize ag “ un- 
mitigated bosh based on pure chimera.” 

Let us pass over the first four and the seventh of your 
points, for a while, and consiler the fifth and the sixth. 

You say: We quite agree with Mr. Smart that ‘accumu- 
lated thought and experience are capital,’ but we utterly fail 
to sce why ‘things that perish almost as fast as they are pro- 
duced are not capital !'” 

Tam glad you admit that “accumulated thought and expe- 
rience are capital." You admit, then, that capital is not ne- 
cessarily material. And you will admit, consequently, that 
thought and experience (knowledge) — being capital, and be- 
ing productive — are a force ; that, when combined with the 
simple action of brain and muscle (a purely natural force), 
they aid the latter, labor, in production. Good! 

Now, let us suppose an untutored savage in the wilds of 
Africa or Australia, who knows just enough to break off a 
cudgel in the forest to defend himself with or to knock down 
an animal for food; suppose bim carried into civilized life and 
taught some useful art by which he can supply himself with 
previously undreamed-of comforts,—all his capacities devel- 
oped. From being merely a natural element or organism, 
possessing dormant or undeveloped capacities and wants, he 
has now, combined with these, capital, and has become a 
civilized Man. 

Thus far you will agree with me. 
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a higher sense than that of the political economists ; and neither 
the man himself, nor the creatures he has civilized, nor the land 
or things he has civilized are capital. 

Have I made this point clear? 

As my letter is already long enough for your space, and as 
I do not wish to confuse this primary duestion with the other 
questions included in our discussion, I will leave them for the 
present. ‘ 

We are discussing a vital principle, — the corner-stone of 

m. 
W. G. H. Smart. 


[Nothing but the above letter was needed to clinch 
our statement that Mr. Smart’s socialism is an inco- 
herent structure. We print it because we do not 
wish tọ be in the least unfair, but we really have 
not the patience to follow the writer in his absurd 
hypotheses and indiscriminate analogies. For in- 
stance, his statement that “ the produc'ive property 
or potentiality possessed by any material substance” 
alone is capital, when he has previously supposed no 
capital to be contained in “a picce of uncultivated 
land possessing all kinds of capacity for animal, 
vegetable, and mincral production ;" or, his identi- 
fication of “productive property or potentiality” 
with “ stored-up labor,” as if there were no such 
thing as a natural productive force independent of 
labor; or, his confusion of man with capital, as if 
the word capital had not been set apart, in contra- 
distinction to labor, to denote all productive forces 
and aids to productive forces outside of the laborer, 
man, and for the express purpose of affording a con- 
venient terminology to be used in discussing the re- 
lation of man to wealth; or, finally, his starting out 
to explain to us why “ things that perish almost as 
fast as they are produced are not capital,” and then 
making it the conclusion of his letter that capital 
is stored-up labor and that neither man himself, 
nor the creatures he has civilized, nor the land or 
things he has civilized are capital.” Upon which 
Mr Smart asks us if we see his meaning. Well, 
we frankly confess that we do not, unless he means 
that men and animals and land are “things that 
perish almost as fast as they are produced.” But it is 
useless to ask you, Mr. Smart, what you mean, You 
probably think that you mean a great deal, but as a 
matter of fact you do not mean anything at all. You 
have not the faintest idea of the nature of capital. 
The A B C of political economy is unfamiliar to 
you. You have long been an earnest student of the 
industrial question ; you have thoroughly acquainted 
yourself with many important phases of it; you are 
constantly saying many good and true and useful 
things about it; but you have never yet planted 
yourself upon an intelligible basis, and that is why 


nobody can ever understand Mr. Smart. — EDITOR | THE 
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The Redemption of Money. 


If we can fully determine what redemption is, we shal! ac- 
complish a great work for human progress. A promise to 
pay, written on paper, is generally considered redeemed when 
it is exchanged for coin. This is not always true. If I takea 
banknote promising to pay one dollar, and exchange said note 
with another party for a gold dollar, so far as I am concerned, 
the note is redeemed; but, if the note is yet outstanding 
against the bank, it is not redeemed. 

If A gives B a note promising to pay one dollar, and B 
passes that note to C, and C returns it to A, just so soon as A 
receives it at its full face value, that note is fully redeemed. 
The great difficpity, in connection with the redemption of 
paper money, consists in this,—that the promise to pay im- 
plies a promise to pay coin; whereas, by right, it should be 


| considered a promise to pay value equal to gold, or silver, 


whichever may be taken as the standard of value. 

In commerce scarcely anybody wants gold, but everybody 
wants value equal to gold 

If a gold dollar will buy ten yards of cotton cloth, and a 
bushel of wheat will buy a gold dollar, can there be any diffi- 
culty in exchanging wheat for cotton cloth ? 

Let us remember that, although an absolute standard of 
value is impossible, a comparative standard is indispensable. 
We want something of value by which to compare, count, and 
exchange all other valuable things. 

How much fog, mud, and moonshine bas been waded 
through by the would-be teachers of political economy, just be- 
cause the above truth has not been clearly seen! 

Primitive people, as a rule, believe the false and do the wrong. 
And even when the true thing has been discovered, they are 
almost sure to start for it in the wrong direction. This is emi- 
nently true in regard to money. 

Let me repeat,—every body wants value. Now, if A, B, and 
C can exchange their goods on the base of a gold valuation, 
what is the necessity of the gold itself? 

Gold always has a marketable value, which is well known. 
Now, let business men make their exchanges on the value of 
gold, and not on the gold itself. Then they can use their own 
credit as money, and redeem their promises to pay by receiv- 
ing them, and thus, by mutually acting together, they can be 
independent of the money-lender. For, be it understood that 
borrowing money, as a good business transaction, is but an 
exchange of credits. Will the people ever get over the stupid 
and barbarous notion that money is something of itself? 

Our paper money at the present time (November, 1881) is at 
par with gold because the government receives it. If A owes 
B $1,000, and C holds all the gold, how can A pay bis debt? 
If A has made the promise to pay the gold itself, he must 
go to C and give him a bonns for the gold. That is the nature 
of usury, or interest. But if A, being solvent, has promised 
to pay B $1,000 in value equal to gold, the debt can be easily 
cancelled. 

What a monstrous barbarism is the arbitrary limitation of 
money! 

And yet money must be limited, to be good money, unti 
people shall find a way to redeem their notes, other than by 


swapping them for coin. 
Arxx. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jons Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

It is not surprising to hear that Henry George re- 
gards Liberty as “cranky.” Al the defenders of 
despotism do. 

Since European socialists began to circulate their 
revolutionary literature in hermetically-sealed cans 
of condensed milk, that heretofore mild and inoffen- 
sive commodity has become a greater terror to the 
“ effete monarchies “ than dynamite. 

“Trish landlordism,” says Nasby, “is Sudan 
villainy.” So it is. And landlordism of whatever 
nationality is villainy also, however diluted or rare- 
fied or tempered. The land question is a universal 
question, and it is confusing to discuss universal 
questions from national standpoints, 


What must the cultured editors who rave about 


begin to appreciate the principles which Liberty 
stunds for, the welcome Social Revolution is at hand. 
The coming day, all hail! # 

Force is seldom justifiable as a method of reform, 
but the impetuous revolutionist who believes in and 
uses it is much less vitally in error than the wicked 
hypocrite who pretends to see no distinction between 
force used in vindication of rights and force used in 
their violation. 


Only one daily paper within our knowledge, the 
Virginia City “Chronicle,” has told the plain truth 
shout the recent Irish convention. These are its 
words: “ The Irish national convention at Chieago 
did but one thing worthy of notice, or of benefit to 
Ireland It subscribed several thousand dollars for 
the Irish Land League. The resolutions adopted 
were tume, commonplace, and — not to put too fine 
a point on it — cowardly. Designedly silent as the 
press of the country is, as a whole, on the subject, 
and timid as was the Chicago convention, the world 
will soon bavo to recognize the fact that Ireland is 


Guiteau think of Walter Savage Landor, more highly 
cultured than they, who once told N. P. Willis that 
he had “a purse of five hundred sovereigns always 
ready to bestow on any one who will rid the earth of 
a tyrant— even au American president”? | 

4 good illustration of the wantonness with which 
States spend their subjects’ money is seen in Queen 
Victoria's expenditure of $75,000 in sending special | 
missions to Madrid and Dresden to invest the Kings 
of Spain and Saxony with the Garter How long do 
working people intend to pay tribute to an institution 
which consumes their earnings thus ? 


The following is the number of socialists expelled 
from three impprtant towns in Germany: Berlin, 155; 
Hamburg and environs, 195; Leipzig, 70; total, 420. 
Most of these have wives, children, and relutions de- 
pendent upon them for their bread. The majority 
have emigrated to England or America, Four 
had been previously members of parliament. Their 
names are Messrs, Fritzsche, Vahlteich, Reimer, and 
Hasselmann, 

Stephen Pearl Andrews, after comparing us to a 
“ drunken man,” complains of our discourtesy in 
calling him God Almighty, —a title, by the way, 
which we never applied to him As Dickens barber 
says, we must “draw the line somewhere.” Mr. 
Andrews, it would seem, in the matter of opprobrious 
epithets, draws the line beyond drunkard and this 
side of God. It is well to be given some idea, in 
advance, of the standard of courtesy to which mem- 
bers of the Pantarchy will be expected to conform. 

Liberty, during its brief young life, has received 
many compliments, from sources high and low, of 
which it may well be proud; but nothing has pleased 
us more than the following simple, but significant 
words from the letter of a lady who has been procur- 
ing subscribers in the mines of Pennsylvania, Send- 


ing a fresh list of names, she adds: More miners 
promise to subscribe, but they have not had steady 
work this month and are all poor. The paper is a 
bomb in the mines. Each fortnight for three months 
J have had the paper read aloud to the men, and it is 
beginning to tell, as it always will when it and its 
like reach the people for whom they are written.” 
News like this is of the most cheery sort. When the 
common people, as our faithful co-worker truly says, 


About Progressive People 


The wife of Karl Marx, after a long and severe illness, diod 
about three weeks ago. 


Prince Kropotkine has arrived in London, where he will re- 
main through the winter and possibly longer. 

The London “ Spectator" hints that some remarkable facts 
in Shelleys life are about to be brought to light. 


Mr. Parnell is to receive an eider-down quilt in white satin, 
that has been manufactured in Cork to the order of a London 
lady. The monogram of Mr. Parnell is worked in the centre 
in gold tace. 

Mrs, Annie Besant announces the publication of “ God's 
Views on Marriage as Revealed in the Old Testament,” spe- 
cially intended for the enlightment of the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, who has condemned her previous work on the subject. 

Felix Pynt, now three score and ten, is living in poverty at 
Courbevoire, France, in the house of two old ladies, natives of 
his own native city of Berry, who sheltered him in their home 


until the last amnesty, the government meanwhile supposing 
him to be in London 


Proudhon, who sprang from a family of peasants, has many 
relatives among the agricultural population of the French vil- 
lage of Chasnans. One of his cousins there, a girl of four- 


engaged in a struggle to do away with private owner- 
ship of the soil.” 

The mountebank Talmage, preaching against pro- 
fanity, soberly told his congregation last Sunday of a 


man who indulged in it while Walking—on-atailroad 
track. Suddenly a train came along and kiten mm. 


The body, when picked up, exhibited neither bruise or 
sear, death having resulted solely from the cutting 
out of the man's tongue by the locomotive. How 
many members of Talmage’s church believe this 
yarn? How many of them believe that Talmage 
believes it himself? If any, are they not fools? Are 
not the others hypocrites ? On this showing, is not the 
Tabernacle congregation made up solely of knaves 
and idiots? Does its moral and intellectual quality 
differ from that of other Orthodox congregations other- 
wise than in degree? 

It will be remembered that our discussion with | 
Mr. Babcock on the rightfulness of usury led a friend 
to suspect that Liberty was willing to deny herself 
by advocating an anti-usury law. A subsequent edi- 
torial distinguishing between usury as a civil right 
and usury as a moral right quieted his fears. The 
same editorial, however, has led another critic to ac- 
cuse us of abandoning our anti-usary ground and 
making legality the standard of morality. Strangely 
enough, the ideas entertained by this critic on polit- 
ical and economical questions are substantially ident- 
ical with Liberty's. The sole trouble with him is 
that, having accustomed himeelf to write the English 
language viciously, he is no longer able to under- 
stand it when written well. But may we say to him, 
once for all, that a man has a civil right to take usury 
from another, provided he can get it with the other's 
consent in the face of free competition, but that he 
has no moral right to take it as a commercial trans- 
action in which he pretends to be governed by the 
true principles of commercial equity; and, conse- 
quently, that wealth acquired by usury under a yol- 
untary régime is the holder's in the sense that no one 
is entitled to dispossess him of it, but is vor the 
holder's in the sense that he has acquired it, as the 
usurer now pretends, by giving an equivalent for it 
It is to be hoped that this language will prove intel- 
ligible to our critic, but, if it does not, he may con- 
tinue his criticism without further attention from us. 
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teen, was recently burned to death in a building that caught 
fire while she was asleep therein. 

Capt. Trelawney had a rooted dislike of ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, and left directions in bis wili that his body should be 


burned. Accordingly it was taken to Gotha, and, after it bad 
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sent to Home, where they were placed beside those of Keats 
and Shelley. 


Carlo Caflero, the Italian revolutionist lately arrested and 
imprisoned by the Swiss police on suspicion of being con- 
cerned ina plot for the assassination of King Humbert, has 
been released in the absence of proof Fears are entertained, 
however, lest the mercenary cowards and tyrants composing 
the Federal Council of Switzerland may expel him from Swiss 
territory as they did Kropotkine. 


It will be remembered that the French government not long 
since menaced with expulsion Mlle. Paule Minck, a Polish lady 
resident in France and active in the revolutionary movement, 
and that she declared her intention, in reply, to marry a 
Frenchman in order to baffle the government's designs. She 
has lately put her project into execution by becoming the wife 
of M. Negro, a machinist of Lyons. 


In one of the last letters George Eliot ever wrote occur these 
sentences: “I am very happy. We [Nr. Cross and herself] 
are sitting on the balcony overlooking the river. The scene is 
striking and impressive. Dark clouds are rising as if fora 
storm, yet everything is peacefal in the calm twilight. We 
are very happy. All that we long for is the impossible. We 
wish that George Lewes was with us.” To appreciate the 
significance of these words it is necessary to recall that George 
Lewes was the novelist’s dead lover and Mr. Cross her living 
husband. 


John Ruskin has changed his plans with respect to the 
museum he has founded at Sheffield, and it is bis intention to 
devote the remainder of his life to making it about the most 
complete institution of the kind in the world. He has decided 
to send there bis unique and almost priceless library from 
Brentwood, and a portion of the books and plates have 
already arrived. Plans for the extension of the buildings 
have been prepared, and a public subscription, which the 
Duke of Albany bas promised to head, will shortly be opened 
to defray the cost of the enlargement. In the museum will be 
hung the large painting of St. Mark's, Venice, for which Mr. 
Raskin agreed to pay the artist, John Binney, $2,600. The 
bust of Mr. Raskin, subscribed for by his friends in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and to be placed in the Ruskin School of 
Art connected with that institution, was formally presented to 
the University on a recent Saturday afternoon, which occasion 
gave Dr. Acland an opportunity to say that, inasmuch as Mr. 
Ruskin bad founded a school at Oxford, “ henceforward the 
pure love of nature, the technical interpretation of it, and their 
relation to mind and to religion would be taught to all coming 
generations through the wide foundations be had laid.” 
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A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions,” — 
Pnovbnox. 


Guiteau’s “‘ Devilish Depravity.” 

Some of those sainted spirits, those God-anointed 
souls, who edit our political papers, and who evidently 
came down from a higher sphere, to shed the light of 
their holiness, for a brief period, upon this dark and 
wicked world; and who know, by their spiritual intui- 
tions, that there is nothing, this side of heaven, so 
sacred in itself, or so important to mankind, as the 
government of the United States, have apparently ex- 
hausted their illuminating powers, in the effort to 
make us see and realize the indescribable wickedness 
of killing a president. To their minds, there has not 
been, on this planet, another crime so atrocious, for 
at least eighteen hundred years. The horror, which 
men anciently felt at the killing of a king, a God- 
anointed king, was hardly exceeded, or even equalled, 
by that which these angelic spirits feel at the killing 
ofa president. To describe the act by the simple 
name of murder, as in the case.of common mortals, 
conveys no idea of its intense wickedness. To speak 
of it simply as the act of an insane man, exasperates 
them to fury. It seems to make maniacs of them. 
That anybody has a right to be so insane as to kill a 
president, is what they cannot comprehend, and will 
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that if, after they have come down from heaven to 
earth, to assist and guide in the election of a presi- 
dent, and have succeeded in converting a piece of 
common clay into a sort of earthly god, and given 
him power to reward the righteous, who voted for 
him, and punish the wicked, who voted against him, 
he can be killed like any common mortal, all their 
labor in electing him is lost, their plans for governing 
the world frustrated, their sacred system of rewards 
and punishments unceremoniously demolished, their 
own vocation on earth at an end, and they themselves 
necessitated to return, in disappointment and disgust, 
to that higher sphere, from which they ought never 
to have descended, 

It does not assuage, but only aggravates, their sor- 
row, to assure them that presidents are not only mor- 
tal, but vulnerable; that nature made them so, and 
there is no help forit; that the system of rewards and 
punishments, which they are appointed to administer, 
is likely to make enemies as well as friends; that 
kings—the immediate predecessors of the presidents, 
and whose duties and powers, with little qualification, 
have been devolved upon the presidents—have, as a 
rule, been a very bad set—the robbers, oppressors, and 
destroyers of mankind; that the presidents have not 
yet proved, beyond controversy, that they are very 
much better than the kings; or that they hold their 
power by a tenure less bloody than did the kings; or 
that, whether good or bad, they are a necessity to the 
well-being of the world. It serves no purpose to as- 
sure them that presidents are neither the fathers nor 
mothers of the people whom they attempt to govern ; 
that, whether this one, or that one, lives or dies, the 
sun will still rise and set; that summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, will succeed each other as be- 
fore; and that we shall, no doubt, have very much 
left to enjoy, and, if pious, to be thankful for. 

All such philosophy as this is wasted upon these 
inconsolable editors; and, in fact, upon all others who 
had expected offices or rewards at the hands of the 
late president. 
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One would think that, like reasonable beings, find- 
ing that neither their sorrow, nor their anger, could 
avail to bring back their idol, they would be content, 
like the ancients, to simply deify him, or demi-deify 
him; to place him in their political pantheon, and tell 
their posterity what he was, and what he did. 

One might even think that the experience of the 
last twenty years, and even the last ninety years, with 
all the blood, and poverty, and misery, with which 
they have been filled, might lead these serene and 
philosophic souls to enquire whether our system of 
governing men by editors, congresses, and presidents, 
does not cause ten thousand times as much bloodshed 
and misery as it prevents; and whether something 
better cannot be devised. : 

And, finally, one might imagine that these angelic 
spirits, would try to be at least reasonable and just, if 
they could not be merciful, to the one who took the 
late president's life* that they would not call so 
frantically for vengeance, until it was proved that he 
was a fit subject for it. 

But of all this moderation and reason, they seem to 
beincapable. In the cases of the ordinary homicides, 
of which they inform their readers, they do not in- 
dulge in any violent demonstrations of surprise, grief, 
or anger. They evidently consider them merely com- 
mon human occurrences, such as are to be expected 
of weak, or wicked human nature. And they wait 
very patiently and coolly until courts and juries shall 
have given their verdicts as to the moral responsibil- 
ity of the actors. 

But, for Guiteau, they have none of this mercy or 


justice. They have apparently exhausted their vocab- 


ularies in the vain attempt to describe the moral 
nature of the man, who could kill a president. To 
call him a madman, a fanatic, a man mentally 
diseased, or congenitally malformed, does not satisfy, 
or even soften their rage. They are not content with 
describing him by such terms as wretch, monster, 
assassin; for they see that neither wretch, monster, 
nor assassin fitly describes a man, who, in open day, 
before a hundred people, kills another, towards whom 
„ from whose death ho 
could reasonably expect to derive no benefit what- 
ever, 

Puzzled to account for an act, for which they can 
assign no rational motive, they seem at last to have 
hit upon a term that describes their general senti- 
ments, by attributing Guiteau’s act to his “ devilish 
depravity.” 

We confess that we may not fully understand 
the legal meaning of this term. It is associated, 
in our minds, with certain theological ideas, that 
are now somewhat stale, if not entirely obsolete. 
It seems to imply that there is, somewhere in 
the universe, such a being as a devil, and that he 
has power to deprave weak human beings, who, but 
for him, might have been quite innocent, and worthy 
persons. 

If this solution of the mystery is to be accepted as 
the true one — that is, if there really be a devil, and 
if he has succeeded in “ depraving ” Guiteau, to the 
extent supposed — it is evident that Guiteau is one of 
the most unfortunate and pitiable of the human race ; 
and that all this rage against him is misdirected. We 
believe that the most dreadful of all the theolo- 
gians, who have believed in a devil, and in his power 
to “ deprave ” mortals, have had some pity on those, 
upon whom he has laid his spell. We believe that, 
at least, Edwards and Hopkins, and perhaps John 
Calvin himself, would have been gratified to know 
that a man, depraved by the power of the devil, 
would not be held to the sole responsibility of his 
acts But our divinely appointed political editors 
seem to have less mercy for sins’ committed, under 
the instigation of the devil, against a successful poli- 
tician, than Edwards, or Hopkins, or Calvin had for 
sins committed, under similar instigation, against 
God. 

We would mercifully advise these heaven-sent edi- 
tors, before they return to their celestial abodes, to 
recall their senses, if they have any, and listen to rea- 
son; to reflect that even though their special mission 
on earth may have proved a failure, the world may, 
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perhaps, get on without them; that if presidents 
should occasionally be killed by lunatics or others, we 
have plenty of material of which to make more; that 
even the government of the United States may con- 
tinue to stand for quite as much as it is worth, and 
quite as long as it ought to, in spite of all the Guiteaus 
by whom it may be assailed. A government that is 
afraid of Guiteaus, is not long for this world. 

And, finally, let us whisper, in the ears of these edi- 
tors, that they themselves, and such as they, are doing 
more to destroy this government, and to prove that i 
ought to be destroyed, than all the Guiteaus they will 
ever see. 

But this is no new occupation with them. Ever | 
since they came on the earth, they have been trying 
to prove that the government of the United States 
ought to be destroyed ; and, with the aid of presidents, 
congresses, etc., they will doubtless succeed, unless 
they can be induced to go back to the skies. 


Organization at Chicago. 


The late Irish National Convention at Chicago was 
an assemblage of something like one thousand dele- 
gates, who had come together to transact a little 
plain business. All that was accomplished could 
have been accomplished in less than two hours os 
business principles. But the convention lasted three 
days, and two days out of the three were consumed 
in effecting what is called a “ permanent organiza 
tion,”—that is, in appointing a committee on credea- 
tials, a committee on rules of order, and a committee 
on permanent organization. We propose to indulge 
in a little plain talk on what this“ permanent organ- | 
ization” business meant, which may possibly open 
the eyes of some Irishmen as to what the whole 
swindle known as organization is intended to effect. 

In the first place, a large number of the credentials | 
were bogus. The New York delegation—the larges | 
present—was chiefly recruited from the ward clubs | 
of New York city, and its members were sent to serve 
the vile purposes of Tammany Hall. The boon allies 
of John Kelly's gang were a clique of Chicago poli- 
ticians, who also cooked up a good supply of bogu 
credentials. Now, in order to cover up this fraud, & 
was necessary to so “ fix” the committee on creder 
tials as to make the job a success, And it was + 
success, even to the extent of “ firing out” almost the 
only honest organization in Chicago. the“ Spread the 
Light Club,” consisting of active workingmen whose 
only crime was that they could not bg bought up and 
bullied by the Chicago political ring. 

The committee on rules of order also wasted 4 
whole day, but the Reverend chairman knew the mais 
rule of order well, without the assistance of the com 
mittee. It was simply to recognize the political 
bosses, and to feed the machine as had been prer 
ously arranged by the leading rogues who were » 
scrupulous about organization. A most unblushing 
outrage was committed in the face of these rules d 
order. —that of ignoring point blank such as hai 
decency enough to protest against the exclusion of 
the “ Spread the Light” men. 

To sum up the whole swindle, the purpose of 
organization at the Chicago convention was in keep- 
ing with its purpose almost everywhere. It was t 
cheat the bulk of honest men who had come there 
out of fulfilling the very purpose for which they bsi 
come, So near did John Kelly's gang come t 
gobbling up the whole Land League business asi 
making it the property of Tammany Hall that t+ 
escape was only due to an accidental and unantic 
pated alliance of the Ford and Collins parties, aide! 
by the co-operation of the priests. 

The organization craze is the chief enemy of pr- 
gress. It is made the instrument of a conspiracy o 
the few against the many. The State is simply a 
organization on a large scale. The professional 
politician is always great on organization. Orgas 
ization debauched the Chicago convention, and i 
will ever debauch Irish liberty if Irishmen do nd 
sometime learn that political anarchy is the only rosé 
to any national independence that is worth recognis 
ing or laboring for. 
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“The Land for the People.“ 


The natural wealth of the earth belongs to all the 
people. The land, the coal, the minerals, the water 
courses,—all that furnishes the basis of the prime 
opportunities for human well-being should be the com- 
mon possession of all. 

The above proposition is practically accepted by 
the leading thinkers and agitators of the world. 
The socialists declare it as the bottom plank of their 
system. The communists of course avow it. The 
“Trish World” cries it aloud from week to week, 
John Stuart Mill affirmed it almost in so many 
words, Herbert Spencer reiterates it constantly, and 
even Froude and John Bright have repeatedly 
accepted it by inference. Liberty affirms it too; so 
one main and vital proposition is generally admitted 
by all shades of advanced reformers. 

But at the point where this proposition is accepted 
begins the great socialistic controversy in which we 
find ourselves at uncompromising war with the social 
democrats, the communists, and the whole rank and 
file of governmental regulationists, “By what 
method do you propose to give every man a fair 
opportunity to enjoy all these ‘natural gifts“? 
How can you best secure this natural wealth to all 
the people?” These are questions which tower in 
importance above all others which now confront 
thinking men. 

Now, Liberty’s way of getting all these good things 
to the people is to put every man on his own 
merits. The very purpose of that machine called 
the State is to set an artificial patent man-trap, by 
which the intended servile classes shall be crippled 
in the race for natural wealth and natural oppor- 
tunities. 

Years ago the fiatural wealth of the public waters 
was not interfered with by legislation. Go to the 
shores of our bays and rivers, and the poor fisher- 
men, if not already starved out or forced into the ser- 
vice of big operators, will recall with a sigh the good 
old days when all poor men fared alike and could 
make a living out of the public wa‘ers. But since 
politics have become a thieving trade, legislation has 
so“ put upa job® on natural water privileges that 
the poor are practically evicted and choked off, while 
the big concerts who dictate the legislation scoop up 
the fishermen in their politico-industrial nets under 
the present despotic wage system. 

Cease to protect landlords in their monopoly of the 
land through the State, and the land will readily 
revert to the people. It will revert, too, speedily, 
with littie expense, and with less violence, injustice, 
and dissatisfaction than under our boasted law-and- 
order arrangements. The land of Ireland belongs to 
the people, as Bishop Nulty and the “ Irish World” 
assert. But why do the people not enjoy it? Simply 
because their wits are not yet awakened to the real 
enemy, the State. Acting better ‘han it knows, the 
Land League, as a power for Liberty, is only strong in 
the fact that it has been the expression of a practical 
revoltagainst the British State. The London “Times,” 
more sagacious than the blind leaders of the League, 
foresees that a successful strike against that tax 
known as rent is only a step, which needs to be fol- 
lowed by a strike against that other tax which is 
levied to support the Statu in order that the tap-root 
of the whole scheme of landlordism may be reached. 

And yet the mass of Irishmen are so swallowed up 
in the delusion that society is impossible without u 
State that the craze of Irish national independence 
came near capturing the recent convention at 
Chicago, and threatens to yet wreck the beneficent 
work of the Land League movement. The prospec- 
tive Irish State will be the same machine, under 
another banner, that now has the Irish tenant by 
the throat. The American republic is to-day more 
favorable to landlords than is the government 
of England. A late editorial in the New York 
“Tribune” produced unanswerable proof that the 
laws of this country are vastly more favorable to 
the landlord and more severe upon the tenant than 
the laws which hoid sway in Ireland. Unless Irish 
human nature is the one exception of the world, the 
coming Irish :epublie will. be simply a reproduction 
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of the machine which inevitably provides that the 
land shall not come into the hands of the people. 
The very purpose of the State is to make the mass of 
the people the slaves of the privileged classes. The 
State, in its very nature, cannot be of the people and 
by the people, It is of the few and by the few by 
virtue of its organic structure. 

Until these bottom facts of despotism can be gotten 
into the heads of the Irish leaders, the land war will 
flounder along blindly. The leaders of the move- 
ment are to-day ignorant of the only saying grace 
there is in no rent. When the London “ Times” 
says that“ no rent” is but the stepping-stone to “ no 
taxes,” it shows a far keener insight into the situation 
than Parnell and his infatuated companions who cry 
for Irish national independence. Stop feeding the 
infernal machine which alone protects the landlord in 
his piracy, and the game is up with one stroke. To 
institute another machine in its place is simply to 
invite the Irish to practise upon their own race what 
the hated Saxon has been practising all these centu- 
ries, and to substitute the Irish swindle for the English 
is about the extent of the average Irishman's aspira- 
tion. Nothing better can be expected till the agita- 
tion shall call forth somebody who has the sense 
and courage to supplément Michael Davitt’s “no 
rent” with “no taxes“ and“ no State.“ Then this 
now useless cry of “the lund for the people” will 
begin to mean something for Ireland and the whole 
human race. A sort of blind Providence has driven 
Ireland into the “ no-rent” resolve, but her vaunted 
leaders are ignorant of its real significance. They 
are mere children beside such men as Michael 
Bakounine, the founder of Nihilism, and are entitled 
only to the credit of blindly acting better than they 
know. 


Guiteau’s Wit. 


Guiteau is now proving himself so bright and sharp, 
that his enemies infer that he is not insane now, and 
probably was not on the second of July. They appear 
to have forgotten that, 


~ Greet wit to madness vn ++ ah — 
And thin partitions do their bounds aë. 


Yet such is, no doubt, very often the fact. A great 
many men, of extraordinary brilliancy of mind, have 
been insane on some one or more subjects, while 
rational on others. In regard to other men, of this 
class, the question has been a doubtful one, whether 
they were insane, or not. The famous John Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, was one of these. His will was 
contested on the ground that he was insane. And 
although, if we remember rightly, it was sustained, 
upon the ground that he was sane when he made it. 
yet it was quite a general opinion that, during the lat- 
ter part of his life, his mind was not sound ; that if he 
was not absolutely and unquestionably insane, he was 
so plainly on the verge of insanity, that any clearly 
irrational act would have been accepted as proof of 
insanity. 

And the same has been true of so many persons, of 
high nervous temperaments, and brilliant intellects, 
that if they had committed any clearly irrational or 
heinous acts, it would have been set down to insanity 
as a matter of course. And the more heinous, or irra- 
tional, the act, the stronger would have been consid- 
ered the proof that it was committed under an insane 
impulse or delusion, 

It is contrary to nature that sane men, of brilliant 
minds, should do grossly absurd and irrational acts. 
The more proof, therefore, that is brought now, to 
show that Guiteau was ever a sane and rational man, 
the more proof we have that, when he did a thoroughly 
irrational act, he was not in possession of his ordinary 
reason. 

If an insane act—an act for which no rational 
motive can be discovered—be not, of itself, the best 
proof of insanity, what better proof can we have? 

Guiteau is proving, every day, and .every hour— 
apparently to the satisfaction of every body—that he 
bas a very high nervous temperament, and a badly 
balanced, or rather unbalanced, mind; and that, if he 
is not absolutely insane, he is on the very verge of 
insanity; that he is in that condition where any great 


and unusual excitement would, for the time, upset 
him When, therefore, he has done an utterly irra- 
tional act, the only rational interpretation of it is that 
he was insane. 


Mr. W. G. H. Smart desires to make à correction. 
Referring to his letter in our last issue, he writes: 
“After ‘Do you not see my meaning?’ I should 
have said, and meant to say. That,’ besides its natur- 
al inherent productivity, ‘ the productive property or 
potentiality possessed by any material substance,’ 
&c., ‘is invested in it precisely as it is invested in a 
man’s brain, and is of precisely the same kind. It és 
capital,’ K Mr. Smart gently chides us for not 
noticing and repairing his omission of the first of the 
foregoing italicized phrases; from which it appears 
that he expects us, who confess that we cannot un- 
derstand even what he does say, to understand also 
all that he does not say. His correction disposes of 
but one of several errors which we pointed out and 
which still stand as such. His present communica- 
tion we have not space to print in full, but, lest he 
may attribute our failure to do so to a disinclination 
to see his withering words in print, we give the fol- 
lowing precious bit: “I might take exceptions to 
the closing part of your letter on the grqund of some 
degree of discourtesy, but perhaps dogmatism and — 
may I say conceit — are among the sacred preroga- 
tives of Liberty. At all events I forbear. I can well 
afford to be pronounced ignorant on the same piece 
of paper and by the same man that calls Herbert 
Spencer a fool.” We forbear, too, except to add that 
we have never called Herbert Spencer a fool. Our 
words were that on one occasion he “made a com- 
plete fool of himself.” There is an important dis- 
tinction between a man who is, or is made, a fool, 
and one who temporarily makes a fool of himself. 


This distinction Mr. Smart forcibly illustrates in his 
own person. He is no fool, but he frequently makes 


a fool of himself; for instance, when he tried to show 
the other day in the Boston “ Herald ” that Bismarck 
is a socialist bent on accomplishing the ends of so- 


all some 8 725 eTools of themselves. The 
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editor of Liberty has not “ conceit” enough to claim 
exemption from this rule. 


Another priest has lifted his voice against the Land 
League, Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, who virtually 
prohibits Catholics under his care from connection 
with that organization. The advice of Bishap Mc- 
Quaid, like that of any other man, should be carefully 
weighed, and taken at its intrinsic value; but, when 
this would-be mental slave-driver gives his advice in 
the tone of command, he should be met with contemp- 
tuous defiance. If Ireland would cast off the chains 
that bind her industrially agd politically, the first in- 
surrection of her people must be against the spiritual 
bondage of the Roman Catholic church. an insurrec- 
tion which may begin, as well as anywhere, with the 
throttling of the tyrannical overseer who rules ,the 
Rochester plantation with the double-thonged lash of 
excommunication in this world and damnation in the 
next. 


The interpreters of Mr. Frothingham are becoming 
bewilderingly numerous. The latest addition to the 
list is M. J. Savage, who claims to speak ander Mr. 
Frothingham’s sanction ; but, his interpretation of the 
latter's views widely differing from the original 
“Evening Post” interview, which Mr. Frothingham 
has pronounced substantially correct, those interested 
are getting pretty well mixed and Mr. Frothingham 
pretty well advertised. Indeed, the cynical might 
fairly be pardoned a suspicion that the whole affair 
is bat a shrewd scheme to increase the sales of the 
forthcoming “ Life of George Ripley.“ Mr. Frothing- 
ham, presumably, is incapable of entertaining such a 
design, but he could not have carried it out more suc- 
cessfully had he deliberately set about it. 


There is no better definition of anarchy than 
Proudhon’s: “ The dissolution of government in the 
economic organism,” 
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INVITATION. 
„ Over the waves dost hear 
The martial bugle-biast? 
Coercive threats in Freedom's name, 
Binding the world at last? 
Now shall the “evil” fear, 
Their “ virtuos" all reclaim, — 
Vials of wrath for them uncork 
Who wield old Satan's three-gronged fork. 
Curing Ills is thy sole right? 
Ab! hear the demonic laughter! 
Oh! where shall end this war of might, 
And what is the promise hereafter? 
Come away! Come away! 
Come to the halls of peace! 
In patience there seek the eternal; 
‘Thy ways, be they fair and fraternal! 


‘Truth wins, but doth no sceptre bold: 
Her voice, forever free and bold 
To tell thee plainly to thy face 

If thou'rt unweloome to thy race, 
Still waite upon thy #luggard pace, 
For men must grow, 

And men must know, 

Ere they consent to yielding, 

Be that yielding rane and true. 

By growing, not by slaughter, 
The worlds are made anew. 


The Evolution of Liberty. 


For centurjes there has been a ceaseless struggle for free- 
dom. In the strife for individual sovereignty against subser- 
vience to aristocracies, kings, and nations the proudest empires 
of time have been rocked to their foundations and the sceptres 
of diademed monarchs shaken from their grasp and trampled 
in the dust at their feet. 

From the ancient idea of freedom, when the interest of the 
State was supreme and that of the individual seeondary, has 
grown, or unfolded, an enlarged conception of Liberty, which 
has energized its champions to acts of exalted heroism and sub- 
lime self-endurance, immortalizing a long catalogue of heroes 
who have lived, suffered, and died for Liberty. 

Look to-day in whichever direction you will, there is strife, 
ambition, aspiration, struggle, discontent, and disorder. The 
soul cries out from its enslavement of past ages for broader, 
higher, greater Liberty, for complete moral, physical, and 
political freedom, not only in its aspirations, but in its limit- 
less capabilities of thought and power. In every direction 
the force which is to break down the barriers of the past is 


gathering. 
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government sces the danger of cheap grain to its landed inter- 
ests,—the effect of American prosperity. England’s ten thou- 
sand landlords think more of their ease and opulence than 
they do of the property, independence, and happiness of five 
million Irishmen. Russia rejoices in exercising brate force 
against intelligence and skill. Lamartine has said; “ It is the 
destiny of every government which oatrages humanity to 
fall.” Watch, and await the issue! Which will win? 

The growth of individual Liberty is encroaching on the 
domain of law. Law-books filled with new laws by the tbou- 
sand may be made and multiplied by the million, and so may 
courts of justice (2), but the doom of both is sealed, 

In the evolution of Liberty man’s old, barbaric, inefficient 
laws are driven back as effectually as steam drives out hand- 
power. The principle which will prevail in the determination 


of law in the future will be the Preponderance of Right. Jus- 


tice will be Justice, the unchanging, everlasting will to give 
each man his right. Precedent will lose its grip, and Reason 
be enthroned. Wealth which enthralls and power which 
debases will give place to wealth which ennobles and power 
which subdues. Decisions will not then be made in conforme 
ity to a law which declares its authority to be above and inde- 
pendent of the people, but with the thought in mind that law 
is but an agent, a servant, and that the good of the people is 
first. 

Mighty agencies are at work all about us. Chaos, disorder, 
call it what you will,—it means but one thing, Revolution! 

And then comes Liberty! The talismanic word Is echoed from 
shore to shore throughout the world: For all ages the im- 
press of freedom has been irrevocably stamped upon human- 
ity from its birth, It is the star of hope which guides us 
onward and upward, never forsaking us while life lasts. It is 
the unchartered prerogative of hamanhood. Deprived of 
freedom, man is nota man. A soul fails to be a soul in pro- 
portion as it is lacking in intelligence and freedom. Liberty ! 
the one great universal idea of every soul! 

Easler were it 
To burl the rooted mountain from Its base 
Than force the yoko of slavery upon men 
Determined to be free. 

Above the din of conflict and the tread of the war-horses of 
despotism is borne in clarion notes the ery for freedom. 
From the distant snow-clad bills of Russia we bear its echoes, 
coming as a wail of anguish from the chained gangs of Rus- 
sian serfs toiling in Siberian mines. From the bogs of Ire- 
land, from the homeless peasants of Italy, 
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from the starving | over it, diffusing 
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and the suffering everywhere the same appeal goes up. All dents are beginning to give it a wide berth. Before closing, 
nature takes up the refrain, giving ever-swelling voice to the let me say that one of the pleasures of European travel for a 


people's cry for Liberty. 
Ei-D. Lovis. 


Mr. Babcock Once More. 


dweller in these parts is due to the fact that a foreign trip 
takes him beyond the sight, sound, and smell of Harvard 
College and the “ Atlantic Monthly" with its editorial and 
contributional clique of literary confectioners and syllabub 
fictionists, who occasionally pose at the Brunswick Hotel as 


Fuixxn Tucker I am inel med to think that I did not sec | the Shahs and Grand Moguls of the American mind. 


Mr. Babcock's “ first statement; “ else I should not have mis- 
understood him. No tmatter,—I see the point now. 

“Ts the plough-lender entitled to pay for the use of the 
plough?" 

Now thep, understanding that said pay for the ase of the 
plongh means something for the privilege of its nse over and 
above the just cost of the plough, I answer most emphatically, 
No! 

“Tf not, why not?“ 


Congratulations from Europe. 
Liberty is in receipt of the following hearty letter of con- 
gratulation, from European co-workers, on the action of the 
Chicago socialistic-revolutionary congress : 


FerLow Comkapes :—The fact that we have just now for 
the first time received information of the holding of your Con- 


First, the sale of a privilege is the taking of some thing of | gress, which took place in Chicago, is the cause of this 


value for no thing of value. 
This truth does not appear at first glance, I grant; never- 
theless, it is a truth. 


delayed communication on our part. 
Our comrades in America have given evidence that they are 
conscious not only of their own unhappy class antagonisms 


All men may have bats, and all hats yet be valuable; but, | and their causes,—the existing social institutions,—but also of 


if all men have the same privilege, that privilege is not a thing 
of value. You cannot sell it, 

Again,—all honest trade implies an exchange of labor. 
Therefore, the plougl-maker is entitled to full and jast com- 
pensation for his labor, and nothing more. 

The loaning of anything for an merease increase withont 
labor—is usury. And usury is the great source of avarice. 
The history, the philosophy, and the arithmetic of usury 
prove that its first cause is monopoly and its final cause 
robbery. 

Lending money or goods for increase is impossible of per- 
petuity. The debts of the world can never be paid. The sale 
of a privilege is the highwayman’s method of getting a living 
without work. You may change the form, but the same vile 
characteristics remain. The plough-maker may sell his 
plough in one trade or ten, but be shall take no advantage of 
the farmer's necessity. The advantages of labor-saving tools 
belong to all men. That there is a profit or advantage in 
trade, I grant, but it belongs to no one nor to a class 

Under a condition of freedom—that is, a condition where 
free competition prevails —that profit will be distributed 
among all classes. 

As things are now, all the advantages of trade, and also the 
advantages of improved machinery, go to the idle class,—the 
money-lenders, the land-renters, the plough-lenders, etc. 

And the result is, as J. S. Mill puts it: more machinery, 
more profit; more profit, less wages; until the fenders bave 
and hiak the £0098 thor, stops, og a breathe ge 
would-be producers produce no more, ate ont of work and 
compelled to take the street as tramps. Is the picture correct? 
Does Mr. Babcock like it? 

Yours for honest trade, goods for goods, labor for labor, but 
not one cent for privileges, 

Arex. 


Harvard College. 
[For Liberty.} 

Colleges and universities were necessities in the middle ages 
in the absence of the printing press to diffuse ideas broadcast 
as the sun diffuses light. Now, however, it is not necessary 
to go to Harvard College in order to become Intelligent in any 
language, art, science, or system of reflective thought. Har- 
vard College is a resort of the sons of wealthy people—specn- 
lators in mining stocks, railroad stocks, oil stocks, iron, wheat, 
hay, cotton, etc.,—of the sons of mill-owners, railroad managers, 
and manufacturing bosses. The final cause of Harvard Col- 
lege now seems to be boating and athletics. Its students are 
largely snobs, over. dressed. over-fed, over-wined, over-beered, 
over-theatred, and in that state of animalism and sensualism 
which a life of luxury and needless wealth means. A real 
student, who means business, can acquire a better literary, 
scientific, and philosophic education in a remote rural abode 
well stocked with books than he can at Harvard University. 
A university like Harvard is a case of atrophy, of useless sur- 
vival. Ideas, thought, knowledge now sow the very winds, 
so that we almost inhale them with the very atmosphere. A 
college or university now is not only uscless,—it is, in the case 
of such centres of gilt youth and snobbish rowdyism as Har- 
vard, positively pernicious. All our American colleges are 
run in the interest of defunct theologies and orthodoxies. To 
be a president or professor one must be a conformist to some 
list of articles of faith,—in other words, must have his brain 
locked and battened down under hatches, away from the light 
and air of current thought, truth, and knowledge. The only 
college which New Hampshire bas within its limits—viz., 
Dartmouth—Is run under the supervision of a sort of Calvin- 
istic inquisitor, who hates science and modern thought, to use 
a vulgar illustration, worse than an elephant bates tobacco, 
An attempt was recently made to oust him by some New 
York friends and patrons of the college in the interest of 
the institution, but piety was victorious. This college, like 
the railroads of New Hampshire, is Supported by the people 
of other States. Meantime, its theological incubus still broods 
such a pungent odor of Calvinism that stu- 


the means and methods for the libération of the enslaved 
proletariat. 

They have further shown that they are determined to con- 
tinue as formerly, with energy and zeal, in the only way 
toward the liberation of the laboring classes which is possible 
to-day ,—that of social revolution. 

The refusal to participate in elections and the recommenda- 
tion of armed organizations are clear signs of the intelligent 
advance of our American comrades, to whom we hereby 
express our warmest sympathy and recognition. 

The Congress held in Chicago indicates, moreover, a further 
mighty step forward in the labor movement in America; and, 
if our comrades there march bravely on in the direction which 
they have taken, the day of liberation from the yoke of capital, 
of social and political slavery, is for the working people no 
longer distant. 

Hail to the Social Revolution! 

In behalf of the Communistischen Arbeiter-Bildangs-Verein, 
6 Rose Street, Soho Square. 

Per Oxver. 

Lonvon, W., ExoLanp, November 28, 1881. 


A Word to “Basis.” 


MY DEAR sIR:—I cannot consider what you say, for you 
ignore about everything I say. 

Your statements are superficial, and, as I sce them, false. 
We must have facts for a basis, You talk of personal econ- 
omy; I am considering public economy p—quite another thing. 

1 will give one statement of fact that proves about all you 
say to be other than correct. 

In the State of Indiana, in one year, ending May, 1880, the 
farmers’ mortgage debts increased over fourteen millions of 
dollars. 

Please consider this, and you will be forced to give up your 
primitive notions, 

My dear sir, the sun does not go around the earth every 
twenty-four hours, although all primitive people think it does. 

Arex. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 


Principle 
faced S A Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containi 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving of the Author. Translated 
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PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
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THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
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Jected series of Labor Tracts. Suppiled at 37 cents per hundred. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Macaulay was right. Liberty is her own physician, 
and cures her own ills. 

A king once said: “I require a prudent and able 
man, who is capable of managing the State affairs of 
my kingdom.” An ex-minister replied: “The crite- 
rion, O Sire! of a wise and competent man is that he 
will not meddle with such matters.” 

The sonnet to Liberty in another column was sent 
to us by that veteran reformer, John M. Spear, of 
Philadelphia. Speaking spiritualistically, he tells us 
that Garrison wrote it. We prefer to attribute it to 
Mr. Spear himself. In either case it is a credit to its 
author. 

Henry George has been the subject of our severe 
criticism, and is likely to be again. It gives us the 
more pleasure, therefore, to be able to say that, as 
correspondent of the “ Irish World” from Ireland, 
Mr. George, so far as at present appears, is the right 
man in the right place. His letters give a better idea 
of the situation iw that unhappy country than any 
that we have seen. Liberty's compliments to the 
Ford brothers on so valuable an addition to their 
staff! 

Mr. W. S. Bell has issued new editions of his own 
“ Outline of the French Revolution ” and the Brad- 
laugh-Besant edition of Dr. Knowlton's “ Fruits of 
Philosophy.” The latter is interesting from having 
served as a test of the question of a free press in 
England, and the former valuable as a convenient 
and succinct compendium of the events that led up 
to, through, and away from the memorable era which 
marked a turning-point in human progress, These 
and other liberal works may be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Bell at 38 Upton street, Boston. 


George W. Smalley, in support of a recent attempt 
on his part to belittle the influence of women in pub- 
lic life, cites the alleged fact that “ the Irish cause has 
not perceptibly gained in popularity since Miss Anna 
Parnell and Miss Helen Taylor took to scolding Mr. 
Gladstone on the platform.” This suggests the in- 
quiry whether any perceptible loss of popularity has 
been suffered by the Irish cause since Mr. Smalley 
“took to scolding” Mr. Parnell through the press, 
Will the flunkey who writes London letters to the 
New York “ Tribune” measure his own influence by 
his own rule? 

One more reformer who keeps a level head! 
Samuel Leavitt of New York has uttered his protest 
against the Henry George craze. In a recent lecture 
before the New York Somebody Club on the “ Sense 
and Nonsense of Henry George’s Book™ he poured 
some very hot shot into the theories of this suddenly 
popular philosopher, thus concisely summing up and 
thereby demolishing his defence of usury: “Lo and 
behold! because bees gather honey, and cattle in- 
crease, and corn grows while we sleep—because 
bountiful Mother Nature gives us something for 
nothing—therefore we are justified in extorting 
something for nothing from those of our fellow mor- 
tals who have not the same access to her fertile 
‘bosom that we have! And this from the great cham- 
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pion of free land!” Mr. George has gone up like 
a rocket; he will come down like the stick. 

Among the Japanese there is nothing of the nature 
of a legal oath. Witnesses in courts are requested 
to tell all the particulars; but all the sanctions and 
penalties, divine and human, which among us are 
supposed to render an oath sacred, are totally want- 
ing. There is no punishment whatever for bearing 
false witness. Sensible people, the Japanese! It 
would be interesting to know how much oftener they 
lie than we do. 


The Land League appears to be spreading to the 
very ends of the earth. The native journals in India 
are beginning to republish Land League speeches, 
and in several of them in the Mahratta district a full 
translation of the “no rent” manifesto is given. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Parnell's addresses are quoted ap- 
provingly, and there is a prospect of a Land League 
being started in Hindostan. Mr. Gladstone had best 
keep his eyes open. Otherwise, as in the case of Ire- 
land, the coercion screws will be applied too late. 

A subscriber wishes to know why Liberty uses the 
word usury instead of interest. We do so for two 
reasons. First, usury includes all forms of unearned 
increase, except that which comes by gift or fortune, 
while interest represents only that increase which is 
obtained by lending money. Second, the etymology 
of the word usury brings out more prominently the 
essential characteristic of the thing it stands for,— 
namely, payment for use. The word interest has 
been adopted by modern usurers and their apologists 
to hide the true nature of their extortionate trade 
and to make that which is but theft appear as a 
righteous act of commerce. It is Liberty's purpose 
to tear off their mask and show them for the thieves 
that they are. 

The worst act of the socialistic convention at New 
York was its best. In expelling Justus H. Schwab 
and his associates it dissociated itself-from its most 
intelligent and only thoroughly honest and earnest 
element. That element, however, is now shaping its 
own course, and will do much more effective work by 
itself than when hampered by the timidity and pol- 
icy and double-dealing of time-servers and self-seek- 
ers. Mr. Schwab was a good deal of an anarchist 
prior to his expulsion; we anticipate that his recent 
experience will transform his tendencies into firmly- 
settled principles. The road to social salvation leads 
directly away from politics. We hope to travel it to 
the end in the companionship of Mr, Schwab and his 
faithful co-workers. 

That paragon of journalism pure and undefiled, 
the Boston “ Herald,” says that“ there is a growing 
feeling in every healthy community against the jour- 
nals which make it their special object to minister to 
perverted taste by seeking out and serving up in a 
seductive form disgusting scandal and licentious 
revelations.” While the lamp holds out to burn, the 
vilest sinner may return. But words alone are not 
meet for repentance, The fruits must be brought 
forth also. The columns of the“ Herald” seem to 
be as nasty as ever they were, It must begin to in- 
culcate purity and sweetness by example; else its 
fine precepts are likely to go for naught. Mean- 
while, if the above quotation be true, are we to infer 
that there is a growing feeling against the “ Herald,” 
or that Boston is an unhealthy community ? 


About Progressive People. 

A new street in Paris is to be named after Littré, the great 
positivist and lexicographer. 

The artist Collier has just completed an excellent and life- 
like portrait of Charles Darwin. 

The name of Thoreau has become extinct in this country, 
it is said, by the recent death at Bangor, Me., of Miss Martha 
Thoreau, an aunt of the late Henry D. Thoreau. The latter 
was the last male descendant of a large family. 

A great-great-grandson of Danton has subscribed five florins 
toward the monument which is to be erected to his famous 
ancestor. This descendant of the member of the Convention 
is Aloys Emile Danton, an officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
army. 

It is reported that Karl Marx is dying. His wife, whose 
death was chronicled in our last issue, was a woman of brilliant 
talents, descended from an aristocratic and extremely ortho- 
dox Prussian family, allied, it is said, to the Scottish house of 
Argyll. 

Professor Huxley had a cook that got so drunk and raised 
such a row in his bonse that the police were called. As she 
was hustled through the yard she let her tongue fly, and gave 
the professor a blast, of which the only words that could be 
made out were to the effect that he was a “ damn atheist.” 

The remarkable types of Nihilist women are well known. 
Vera Sassulitch, whose shot inaugurated terrorism, was the 
most modest of her sex. In the court-room she blushed when 
she perceived any one staring at her. Lydy Figner, a charm- 
ing lady and an accomplished singer, got her cight years in the 
Siberian mines by sitting in a parlor and playing the plano for 
weary hours, trying to drown the noise made by the secret 
printing press in the next room. Anna Lebedeff, a priest's 
daughter, in the disguise of the wife of a switchman, lived in 
a watch-house on the railroad, and was found on a box filled 
with dynamite, chatting with the switchman. Sophy Perov- 
skaya, the daughter of a general and senator, who declined the 
dignity of maid of honer to the empress and entered the Nihil- 
ist fraternity, dug the Moscow mine and directed the late 
Czar’s assassination. Sophy Bardin, who was welcomed as a 
shining star in the literary horizon, wrote a few poems which, 
though gems of Russian literature, were treasonable, and the 
singing of them is a State crime. 

It was generally supposed that the charges made by Henri 
Rochefort against M. Ronstan in regard to Tunisian affairs had 
got the famous radical into trouble, but on the contrary he, 
alone of thosq involved, has come out with flying colors. In 
the suit brought by Roustan, Rochefort was acquitted on 
every point. The New York “Tribune” thus describes the 
defendant’s appearance in court: ‘* Rochefort’s boldness in 
refusing to challenge the jury told in his favor. His attitude 
in court was also prepossessing. Spectators, and one may sur- 
mise jurymen as well, observed that his air was distingué. 
He was dressed by a fashionable English tailor, and did not 
look in any wise foppish. There was frankness in his man- 
ner, in his answers, explanations, and observations. He might 
have been mistaken, he might have been unfairly violent; but 
his good faith was patent. Gatineau, his counsel, made a 
point by alluding to all the misery that Rochefort’s intrepidity 
as a journalist had brought upon him. He had never used his 
pen to accomplish mercenary ends, and went into the war 
against financio-politicians with perfectly clean hands. Roche- 
fort's face is not nearly so fat as it was when he came back 
from exile. It now looks like a skull carved in old yellow ivory, 
with two coals of fire to serve as eyes. The flash of the coals 
appears to light up the caverns at the remote ends of which 
they are placed. Thick, frizzly, pepper-and-salt hair covers 
the head, and is arranged in a curious tuft at the coronal region. 
Rochefort showed presence of mind. His questions were full 
of meaning, and opened wide vistas which the presiding judge 
wished to keep shut to the jury. The Lanternier occasionally 
let fall a droll observation, which, in every case, had the effect 
of throwinga strange lightupon thecase. His voice is as pecu- 
liar as his head and face. It is singularly distinct. The chin 
acts with a chopping motion when he speaks. Gleams and 
glances of the flashing eyes italicise. As his chest is of enor- 
mous girth, what he says is heard a long way off. Clemen- 
ceau says that Rochefort is wider around the shoulders than 
any other Frenchman that he knows.” 
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A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
PROUDHON. 


Light-headed Socialists. 

The platform adopted by the convention of social- 
ists which met in New York last week is as singular 
a heap of sociological òric à brac as could be well 
jumbled together. Such a ridiculous confusion of 
ideas easily sifts itself to no ideas atall. The key 
note of this remarkable pot-pourri is compulsion, 
This is not, however, very singular, since the social- 
istic machine, like every other which does not pro- 
pose to stand on its own merits by voluntary assent, 
can only be run by extraneous force. 

It is, indeed, astonishing that a convention of other- 
wise intelligent and well-meaning men should meet 
to denounce the present machine, and Yet, in the 
same breath, set up another, with exactly the same 
despotic element in it that damns the first,—compul- 
sion. Compulsory factory legislation to-day makes 
the protest of the pillaged operative nugatory. Com- 
pulsory legislation makes the great railways the 
deadly suckers of farm labor. Compulsory educa- 
tion makes the colleges, the pulpits, and the news- 
papers the lick-spittles of capital. Yet, after denounc- 
ing these institutions as the agents of robbery and 
oppression, the socialists immediately set to work, 
not alone to imitate their methods, but to revive them 
in infinitely more atrocious forms. 

Take, for instance, compulsory education. Of 
course the new education under the socialistic régime 
will be socialistic education. The taxes to support it 
must be levied by force. The writer of this article 
does not believe such to be education, but worse than 
ignorance. He would consider that he was insulting 
and degrading his children to send them to school 
under such a system. Now, do the socialists propose 
to have the audacity to compel him to pay for this edu- 
cation, whether he wants it or not? If so, then their 
denunciation of the present order is mockery, and 
they are worse enemies to progress than those whom 
they call to account. 

This absurd craze of “ nationalizing ” things i is the 
most impertinent lunacy that could make reform 
ridiculous, In last week’s “Irish World” William 
Howard comes out with a scheme for “ free travel,” 
The government, Which to-day alone puts travelers 
at the mercy of usurious corporations, is asked to buy 
up the railroads and thereby exterminate the only 
element, competition, which keeps the price of a ride 
from Boston to Chicago from being one hundred 
dollars instead of ten dollars. “ But the government 
must run the roads at cost!“ cries Mr. Howard. 
Whose cost? The government’s cost, of course; 
and yet, if Mr. Howard would only be at the pains to 
consult the facts, he would know beyond all cavil 
that the cost of running things by government is 
almost always above that of the most extortionate 
corporations, Thieving as are the great railroad 
monopolies to-day, this government, even though it 
should set to work in dead earnest to run the roads 
at cost, could not do it at the cost which is imposed 
upon the travelling public by the corporations. The 
most expensive public service of its kind is the 
national postal service, so often cited by the Socialists 
and Greenbackers as a guiding “ star route” to per- 
fection, A corporation now stands ready to do that 
service, under the most substantial guarantees and 
even in governmental handcuffs, at far less cost and 
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more efficiently, whenever it shall be permitted to 
do so. 

We are not generally supposed to be remarkably 
wanting in the virtue of patience, but patience with 
this ever-repeated idiocy of “ nationalization” is one 
of the things that puts us most severely to the test. 
Guiteau’s attempt to popularize the taking-off of gov- 
ernmental figure-heads by “ theocratizing” murder is 
ridiculous enough, but has the whole weight of inspira- 
tion and religious logic on its side, and his arguments 
challenge the respect of the learned, the wise, and 
the pious. The socialists, more absurd than he, are 
in a fair way to yet demand the “ nationalization” of 
love, lunacy, and common sense, backed by compul- 
sory taxation. As yet we have got no farther into 
their logic than to concede that “free travel” to the 
lunatic asylums would not be altogether objectionable. 


Justice Gray. 


The appointment of Horace Gray, as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, adds more 
weight than light to that bench. He weighs, we 
suppose, about two hundred and seventy-five pounds 
But his light is not at all proportionate to his weight. 
We might as well expect to get light out of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds of rump steak. Never- 
theless, all this is just as it should be; for it is weight, 
and not light, that is wanted in Supreme Courts. 

All governments, that assume to control their sub- 
jects arbitrarily, find it necessary to keep in their 
service some authority, or some tribunal, that shall 
be reverenced by the people, and that shall tell them 
that the acts of the government are all right, and 
obligatory; and that it is the moral duty of the peo- 
ple to obey and submit; that resistance or disobedi- 
ence, on their part, is a great crime; a heinous sin 
against God and man. 

In despotic governments, so-called, this service is 
performed by a State Church. The government 
gives great privileges, honors, and revenues to the 
Church, upon the condition that the Church will 
teach the people that the government is ordained of 
God ; and that to disobey or resist it would be a great 
sin against God. In this way, the ignorant. and 
superstitions people are kept in subjection to an 
arbitrary power that robs, enslaves, and murders 
them at its pleasure. 

We, in this country, have got rid of this supersti- 
tion about the Church; and the consequence is that 
our government must have a substitute. And this 
substitute it finds in its Supreme Court. It sets up a 
court of its own; selects its own judges, pays them 
as long as they sanction all its doings ; but impeaches 
and removes them, if they fail to sanction them. 

These judges, of course, do sanction all its doings; 
they are appointed, and paid, and sustained for that 
purpose, and no other. They understand perfectly 
the tenure, by which they hold their places, and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. And the government, 
whenever its tyranny or usurpations become atrocious, 
and cause an outcry, points to the decisions of its 
Supreme Court, as if that settled the matter. 

In this way, the judgvs of a Supreme Court, in this 
country, serve the same purpose as do the dignitaries 
of a State Church in other countries. And the 
judges can be as safely relied upon, by the govern- 
ment, in this country, to sanction all its doings, as 
the dignitaries of a State Church can be to sanction 
all the doings of the government, on which they de- 
pend for their privileges and revenues. The judges 
are as much part and parcel of the conspiracy, in the 
one case, as the priests are in the other. 

In either case, the judges and priests are simply 
tools and confederates, employed by the government, 
to overawe ignorant and superstitious people, and 
keep them in subjection. They are simply weights, 
which the governments throw upon the people, to 
prevent their rising in rebellion against the oppres- 
sions which the governments practice upon them. 

Now, Gray is just the man for a service of this 
kind. He has no doubt that the government is en- 
titled to arbitrary, irresponsible power over the peo- 
ple; or that it is the duty of the people to submit 
blindly to every thing the government does. If, in 


any particular case, any question should be raised, as 
to the right or justice of any act of the government, 
he can tell you that, for hundreds of years back, gov- 
ernments have been doing the same things, or other 
things equally outrageous; but that the people bad 
no alternative but to submit; and that, therefore, 
they have no other alternative now. 

Now, this is exactly what is wanted of a judge of 
a Supreme Court. And that is why we say that Gray 
is the right man for the place. And it is the only 
thing he is fit for. And it is the only use that he will 
ever be put to,as long as he remains a member of 
the court. 

His associates on the bench will, of course, wel- 
come him as a brother, And they will all enjoy their 
dignities, and salaries, as long as they sanction all 
the usurpations and crimes which the government 
practices upon the people, and no longer. 

It is to be hoped that a machine, to be called a 
Supreme Court, will sometime be invented, to be run 
by foot or horse power, and made to do the work 
now done by Supreme Courts—that is, to grind out 
opinions sanctioning every thing the government ' 
does. Then the services of such men as Gray and 
his associates will be no longer needed. 


The Guiteau Experts. 

The government experts, in Guiteau's case, seem to 
be having things very much their own way; and will 
probably succeed in getting him hanged, provided 
they succeed in getting the jury to accept their 
opinions as to his sanity, or insanity. But will they 
do this? Are we to hang a man simply because a 
certain number of superintendents of lunatic asylums 
believe him sane? Are we to hang a man, upon 
mere opinions, the truth or reason of which cannot be 
judged of by common men? Do the lives of men, in 
this country, legally depend upon the mere judgments 
of any twenty, fifty, or a hundred men, who claim to 
know more than other men, as to what diseases, delu- 
sions, or impulses that strange thing, the human 
mind, is liable to, but who cannot so communicate the 
grounds of their opinions, as to enable other men to 
judge of their truth or error? 

These men never saw, handled, or examined a 
human mind. They can only observe its manifesta- 
tions through the body ; and can only guess, like other 
people, at the causes of its mysterious and erratic 
operations. Are men to be hanged on the strength of 
their guesses ? 

There are, we suppose, in this country, three, or per- 
haps five, hundred men, physicians, so called, who 
make a specialty of treating diseases of the human 
body, where there is but one who makes a specialty of 
treating diseases of the human mind. But although 
diseases of the human body ure so much more exten- 
sively studied, and treated, and so much easier to be 
ascertained and judged of, than are diseases of the 
mind, we have very little confidence in the knowledge 
of these many physicians, as to the nature or causes 
of our bodily diseases. These physicians differ so 
much among themselves, as to the nature and causes 
of these diseases of the body, that we would not think 
of hanging a man on the judgments ofany number of 
them, where the grounds of their judgments were so 
obscure that they could not be communicated to, or 
comprehended by, the minds of unprofessional men. 
In other words, we will not hang men, in this coun- 
try, on any grounds whatever, that cannot be shown, fo 
the common mind, the unprofessional mind, to be true 
and sound, beyond a reasonable doubt. We will not 
hang a man upon the mere secret, incomprehensible, 
or incommunicable reasouings of any number, or 
body of men whatever. Yet this is just what the 
government is attempting to do in Guiteau's case. 
And it is attempting to do it on the mere opinions, or 
guesses of a few men only: these few having con- 
fessedly very little knowledge, except what is common 
to mankind in general, of the causes, or the phenomena 
of mental diseases. 

But this is not all. So far as these experts succeed 
in communicating the grounds of their opinions, these 
grounds appear not merely fallacious, but preposter- 
ous, For example. They have each spent a month's 
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time, more or less, in the court room, and in the jail. 
examining Guiteau, to get the data, the facts, the 
symptoms, by which to judge whether he is, or is not, 
insane now. They thus impliedly confess that the 
question is, at least, an obscure and difficult one to 
themselves. And when they attempt to communicate 
their reasons to others, they utterly fail to show any 
valid ones for their conclusions; that is, any reasons 
that are intelligible and conclusive to common minds, 
Common minds know almost absolutely nothing as to 
the validity, or invalidity, of the reasons which these 
experts give for holding that he is sane now, or that he 
has been sane at any time since he has been under 
their own eyes. If, then, Guiteau is to be hanged, on 
the testimony of these experts, he is to be hanged on 
faith, and not on reason; on faith in the simple 
opinions or conjectures of these experts, and not on 
reasons brought home to the comprehension and the 
understandings of the jurors themselves. 

But even this is not all. These experts not only 
give their opinions that Guiteau is sane now, but also 
that he was sane on the second of July; five or six 
months ago. 

Even if he is sane now, what do they know, or 
what are their opinions worth, as to whether he was, 
or was not, sane six months ago P 

They apparently have no reason for thinking that 
he was sane in July, except that they think he is sane 
in January. 

Would it not be just as sensible for them to say 
that, because he has no fever, or delirium tremens, on 
him to-day, therefore he could have had none on him 
six months ago? 

This kind of reasoning implies that they hold that 
if a man was insane in July, he would undoubtedly 
have continued to be insane until January; or, what 
is substantially the same thing, ‘hat ¶ a man is once 
insane, he will always remain so. 

Now, this, we think, is very likely to be the rule in 
the asylums under their own control; that they sel- 
dom or never cure any bodg that comes under their 
care, And we ought to be thankful for this informa- 
tion; for it enables us to know where not to send our 
insane friends, if we wish to have them cured. 

On this theory of theirs, that once insane, always 
insane, the cases, in which they report the patients as 
“ discharged cured,” must be presumed to be cases, in 
which the victims never were insane; but were 
simply sent to them on “ the certificate of two physi- 
cians,” who knew just so much about insanity as it 
was necessary for them to know, or as they cared to 
know, in order to earn two or three dollars for certi- 
fying their opinions. 

If these experts have really any reliable knowledge 
— beyond that of other men — as to the operations of 
minds diseased, or not diseased, why do they not give 
us some reasonable explanation of the conduct of 
Guiteau, in killing a man in open day, and before a 
multitude of people, and making no attempt to 
escape; and all this, when he had no personal malice 
towards his victim, and no rational prospect of gain- 
ing anything by his death? Are such acts as this 
common to human experience? So common as to 
imply no disorder in the mind of the actor? Do all 
the experiences of all the Bedlams on earth explain 
such a phenomenon as this, consistently with the 
sanity of the agent? 

When these experts are confronted with this ques- 
tion, they are confounded. Instead of telling us how 
a sane man could do such an act, they stammer out 
“ wickedness,” “ depravity,” “ evil passions.” 

But what “ evil passion?” Was it the evil passion 
of avarice, or jealousy, or revenge, or any other par- 
ticular “ evil passion,” that is known to induce men to 
commit murder? No. It was evidently none of 
these. But it was (as these experts would have us 
believe) simple “ wickedness,” “ depravity,” “ evil 
passions.” They can give no answer more definite 
than that. 

Such answers as these might perhaps pass in some 
schools of theology, which hold that a-virus of simple 
“u wickedness,” “ depravity,” or “evil passions” was 
incorporated into the very nature of our first parents, 
and by them transmitted to all their posterity. , But 
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man's life is at stake, they are not merely shameful, 
they are infamous. Men are not to be hanged, in this 
country, upon any theory that theologians or others 
may hold as to an ancient transaction between Adam, 
Eve, and the devil. 

These experts have had thousands of insane per- 
sons under their care. Many of these persons have 
committed homicides, or other violent assaults. ` All 
of them, or nearly all of them, were supposed to be 
liable to commit acts dangerous to themselves, or 
others. The insanity of no two of them showed itself 
in the same way, But they were all saying and doing 
things, daily, that were just as absurd and irrational 
as was the act of Guiteau. And because their acts, 
whether violent or not, were so absurd and irrational, 
these experts have no doubt that the actors were 
insane. But when Guiteau does ah absurd and irra- 
tional act, they hold that he is not insane, but simply 
“ wicked,” “ depraved,” under the control of his “ evil 
passions.” And yet they can give no reasons — that 
are capable of being comprehended, and judged of, by 
common minds — why Guiteau's absurd and irrational 
act is not as good proof of his insanity, as the absurd 
and irrational acts of others are of theirs. 

Even the witches were not hanged on such absurd 
testimony as this, 

The testimony of these experts tends to show how 
much science and reason are to be found among the 
keepers of our asylums for the insane. It tends to 
show that these men are either blockheads outright, 
and do not know that they are making fools of them- 
selves, or that they are capable of committing, for 
money, or to advertise themselves as physicians for 
the insane, almost any possible crime against justice 
and reason. It tends to show that many of them, at 
least, are capable of all the crimes, against both the 
sane and the insane, with which so many of them 
have been charged, and of which some of them have 
no doubt been guilty. 


A Statue to Proudhon. 

A movement is on foot in France for the erection of 
a statue to Proudhon, It may surprise our readers 
to hear that Liberty questions the advisability of the 
project, and asks its initiators to reflect a little before 
going farther with it. That a journal brought into 
existence almost as a direct conseqnence of the 
teachings of Proudhon, and which lives principally 
to emphasize and spread them, should hesitate to 
give its sanction to the perpetuation of his memory 
by a public monument may be phenomenal, but is 
not, we think, unreasonable. There are men who 
make theirown monuments. Of these Proudhon was 
one. He made his of stuff more enduring than bronze 
or marble,—namely, ideas. It is to be found inside the 
half-hundred and more marvellous volumes which 
demonstrate his loftiness of character, his mastery of 
philosophy, metaphysics, and social and political 
science, and his intelligent and profound acquaint- 
ance with literature, art, and history. These are 
capable of indefinite multiplication, and, if so multi- 
plied, would do more than statues innumerable to 
enshrine the author's memory in the popular heart. 
The first duty of his faithful disciples is to open these 
books to the eyes of the world, After that, build 
your monument, if you will But we anticipate that 
the readers of his works will pronounce all other 
monuments superfluous, and will think twice before 
subscribing toward the erection of a statue in mem- 
ory of him who wrote these words: š 

What is a great man? Are there great men? Do the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution and of a Republie founded 
on the right of man admit of such? Together with the right 
of man we have recognized progress as a principle of the new 
society. Now, one of the effects of progress in a homogeneous 
society democratically organized is the continual lessening of 
the distance between man and man in proportion as the mass 
of mankind advances on the road of science, art, and right. 
In the thought of the Revolution and in the perspective of the 
Republic the idea of great men is nonsense; their disappear- 
ance is one of the guarantees of our deliverance. Those mem- 
bers of the Constituent who voted for the Pantheon, and those 
members of the Convention who carried thither Le Peletier 
and Marat, were arrant aristocrats, unless it was tacitly under- 
stood among them that one day the entire people should be 


have left us under the starry vault of heaven. 


Right and Individual Rights. 


Until somebody shall have formulated and demon- 
strated a correct science of justice, the way is ever 
open to constant confusion as regards the subject of 
right and rights. The columns of a newspaper are 
not the place to develop such a science ; nevertheless, 
the matter is so important that we have determined, 
reconsidering our previously-announced purpose to 
drop it, to once more re-state our position. On sev- 
eral occasions our editorials have been sharply criti- 
cised by parties who are supposed to know something 
of the principles of Liberty; not that they would dif- 
fer from us, if they carried in mind the distinction 
that must necessarily be kept in view in discussing 
the bearings of Liberty upon human acts, but simply 
that they have got into the habit of carelessly defining 
acts without reference to the sphere of the individuals 
acting. 

The right to doa thing and the abstract right of a 
thing involve two essentially different principles. For 
instance, we have defended the right of individuals to 
make contracts stipulating the payment of usury, and 
should strike at the very essence of Liberty if we did 
not; but this defence of individual right by no means 
carries with it the defence of usury as an equitable 
transaction per se. In defending the right to take 
usury, we do not defend the right of usury. He who 
cannot see this has not mastered the A B C of social 
analysis. One of our critics, who has twice chal- 
lenged our defence of individuals who voluntarily 
choose to be parties to usury, strenuously defends 
“free rum.” Would he like to be accused of saying 
thereby that it is right, as a matter of principle, to 
drink rum inordinately ? No, he is a severe believer 
in the wrongfulness of excessive rum-drinking. But 
he believes that the rum-drinker and the rum-seller 
have the right to execnte a contract involving a prac- 
tice wrong in itself, and that no third party has the right 
to step between them by force and dictate the terms 
of their mutual and voluntary transactions. This is 
exactly, and no more than, what Liberty affirms with 
regard to usury. Wherein, then, have we so griev- 
ously sinned ? 

To say that it is absolutely right to do a thing is to 
say that to do it is to do that which will administer to 
the greatest possible good, when every possible ele- 
ment involved in the transaction is seen and weighed. 
But who possesses that sublime omniscience which 
can see and weigh every element, past, present, and 
future, that enters into a transaction? And even if 
one could, who is to vouch authoritatively that his 
weights, measures, and balances are correct? In this 
dilemma the theologians, of course, find an easy way 
out by setting up a pure fiction labelled “God” 
and stamped infallible. This trick, however, being 
played out” with our critics, how do they propose 
to get at the absolute right of a thing? Is there, in- 
deed, in practice, any absolute right ? 

Nor does it solve the matter at all to bring in the 
cost principle, and say that that is absolutely right 
which is done solely at the cost of the individuals 
who act. There is no mentionable act, not even the 
dropping of a pin in the middle of the Desert of Sahara, 
of which it can infallibly be said that it is done solely at 
the cost of the individuals acting. The loss of that pin 
as a necessary surgical instrument to treat the disabled 
camel may cost its life, and with it the lives of the 
whole party, We believe in the cost principle as a 
standard, and the best at our service, but its observ- 
ance can never result in the universality of absolute 
right, since no man or set of men can ever attain to 
the omniscience of foreseeing the entire bill of costs, 
or on which side of the scales all the consequents will 
range themselves. In short, with our human limita- 
tions, absolute right practically has no existence. 

The only way even to approximately solve the 
right and wrong of human acts is to leave every indi- 
vidual free to make such contracts with his fellows as 
to them seem good. The fact of how far given trans- 
actions are executed at the cost of others will soon 
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on whom the cost unjustly falls. If every individual 
is left free to make contracts and ever free to enter 
an effectual protest against transactions wherein the 
cost falls upon his shoulders without his consent, the 
consequent adjustments will reach the nearest possi- 
ble approach to absolute justice. The monster that 
Liberty invites true reformers to help battle down 
and exterminate is the State, whose purpose is, first, 
to enforce unjust contracts through forcible defence 
of monopoly, and, second, to make effectual protest 
impossible by defending ill-gotten property from the 
natural retribution which attends tyranny and theft. 

Liberty, therefore, must defend the right of individ- 
nals to make contracts involving usury, rum, mar- 
riage, prostitution, and many other things which it 
believes to be wrong in principle and opposed to 
human well-being. The right to do wrong involves 
the essence of all rights. Perfect liberty to contract 
for what is wrong is the shortest and surest way to 
abolish that wrong, provided the State can be made 
to step down and out and leaye the wrong to its mer- 
its in a fair fight with no favors. The State, however, 
almost invariably takes sides with the wrong, and 
declares the advocates of a fair contest between right 
and wrong enemies of law and order. The right, los- 
ing its head in that most dangerous of superstitions 


known as patriotism, is stupid enough to take up| on 


arms against itself, and everything goes to suit the 
oppressor. 

Given the untrammelled right to take usury on the 
one hand, and the untrammelled right to protest that 
its cost shall not be shouldered by the innocent on the 
other, abolish all State interference, and then usury 
can work no harm to humanity. The minimum of 
its harm is measured by the total abolition of the 
State, and in the last analysis usury is wrong, in prac- 
tice, solely because the State is suffered to exist. To 
those who cannot meet us on this ground as radical 
reformers we respectfully announce that we decline 
to waste any more time and type over their future 
shafllings. 


Henry George’s Errors. 

Bens. R. Tucker :—The broadside which Liberty fired into 
the Henry George camp under the caption, “Ireland's New 
Saviour,” is very exhilarating after reading to satiety the ex- 
travagant eulogy and fulsome panegyric bestowed so lavishly 
on that author by such journals as the “ Irish World“ and the 
New York Truth.“ 

About two months ago I examined “ Progress and Poverty“ 
for the first time, and was greatly astonished that such un- 
qualified adulation should have been heaped by radical reform- 
ers upon a treatise that is vulnerable in so many different 
points. 

What George denominates “The Remedy” is so utterly 

absurd and ridiculous when closely analyzed that I decided to 
write a pamphlet exposing its fallacy and exhibiting to the 
cursory reader of that book the ignis fatuus the author has 
followed down to the present period. 
Lou, too, have overlooked the fatal error in his taxation and 
revenue scheme. It is the destruction of land values by taxa- 
tion for the purpose of making the land common property, and 
then proposing to make the defunct land values the source of a 
vast revenue system. 

Do you = the 3 of the two propositions ? 

E. F. Born. 

26 Second Avenue, New York, Nov. 16, 1881. 


An Unsatisfactory Reason. 


My pear Mx. Tuckxen:— At length I see a reason, given 
by “ Apex,” why the plough-lender is not entitled to pay for 
the use of his plough. It is that the use is of no value to the 
user. I think that Apex can have no knowledge of agri- 
culture. If he had ever tried with his hands alone to fit an 
acre of land for the reception of seed, he would hardly bave 
given such a reason. I do not see why a man would take 
the trouble to borrow a plough, if its use was of no value to 
him. I must wait for a better reason than this. Apex is 
not yet the apex. Yours cordially, 

J. M. L. Bancocx. 


When I have not paid the tax which the State demanded for 
that protection which I did not want, itself bas robbed me; 
when I bave asserted the liberty it presumed to declare, itself 
has imprisoned me. . . . . Thus it has happened that not the 
Arch Fiend himself has been in my way, but these toils which 
tradition says were originally spun to obstruct him.—Thoreau. 
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Liberty. 
Thy cause, O Liberty! can never fall, 
Whether by foes o'erwhelmed or friends betrayed. 
Then be Its advocates of naught afraid; 
As God Is true, they surely shall prevail, 
Lot base oppressors tremble and turn pale; 
‘They and they alone may justly be dismayed. 
For Truth and Righteousness are on thy side arrayed, 
And the whole world shall yet thy triamph hail! 
No blow for thee was ever struck In vain; 
‘Thy champlons, martyrs, are of noble birth; 
Rare honors, praises, blessings, thanké, they gain, 
And time and glory magnify thelr worth, 
A thousand times defeated, thou shalt reign 
Victor, O Liberty! o'er all the earth, 


To “Apex.” 


Dear Sır:— I see that you “ cannot consider what I say; 
yet you pronounce my statements superficial and my notions 
primitive with as much assurance as if you could consider 
them. I seek to know and follow the truth, but the “ you're 
another” argument, though much in favor among uncivilized 
folk, does not lead that way. 

J am quite content to let my statements stand as they are 
for those who can consider them, and equally ready to 
acknowledge my errors when any one shows them to me. 

Important truths often lie on the surface, and are missed by 
those who fancy themselves profound. 

The fact that farmers’ mortgage debts largely increased in 
the State of Indiana in the year 1880 has no bearing whatever 
arguments, as you would have seen for yourself had you 
been free to consider them, The natural and rational expla- 
nation of the large increase of those debts is that the farmers 
found it profitable to borrow. Those Indiana people are not 
such fools as to add fourteen million dollars to their indebted- 
ness in one year, if they did not find it pay to do so. 

Among primitive peoples there was no individual ownership 
of land, no money, no money-lending, and I believe we shall 
some day resemble them in those respects; but the coming of 
that day will not, I venture to think, be hastened by the 
primitive method of calling names, or by trying to “ take the 
second lesson first.” Basis. 


A Second Chapter on Usury. 


All statutory laws that interfere with voluntary trade be- 
tween individuals must be wrong. Therefore, so-called usury 
laws cannot be defended on any principle of justice. 

Again, all such laws are unwise, because they attempt to 
deal with results. O. W. Holmes says that “if is useless to 
medicate the symptoms.” If we wish to remove a wrong, we 
must find the cause, and attack that, History, experience, 
and reason are In accord in teaching us that usury cannot be 
regulated by any laws limiting the rate per cent. 

The foundation of interest is debt. Therefore, when we all 
become Bible Christians and “owe no man anything,“ usury 
will be no more. But it may be truly said that we can never 
get out of debt so long as usury prevails. Here seems to be 
an unsurmountable difficulty; but a lawyer of some note in 
this State told me that all this could be righted by less than 
ten lines of legislation. What we demand, and all we de- 
mand, is the abolition of class legislation. 

Greenbacks do not constitute scientific money; for, while 
they stand to represent wealth, there is no tangible, actual 
wealth back of them to redeem them, in case the holders wish 
to realize, and close the transaction. For selling goods for 
money is only one-half of a transaction. All trade, let us re- 
member, is exchanging goods for goods. But the point I wish 
to present here is this: while all credit money implies a debt, 
there is a vital difference between the greenback and the na- 
tional bank note. The former does not constitute an interest- 
bearing debt; the latter does. Here we see hundreds of mil- 
lions sucking interest from the producing portion of the peo- 
ple, for no good purpose and for no good reason. I hope and 
trust that the Greenback party will soon become strong enough 
to remedy this matter. 

Let us look at another class of interest-drawing debts, which 
can be easily wiped out. The people of any city can carry 
their city debt in their pockets in the form of credit money, 
just as well as to borrow the money and pay interest. Some 
of the Western cities are doing this. It is a hopefal indication. 

Again, if the people can pay for all the railroads in the coun- 
try every ten years and virtually give the same to the railroad 
corporations, can they not pay for them once and own them, 
and thus stop all that drain of interest? But the great dif- 
culty, after all, is to convince the live, active business man 
that interest is wrong in principle and bad in its results. The 
impossibility of meeting its demands ought to satisfy any 
thinking man that it cannot be right. One penny put at com- 
pound interest at six per cent. would bankrupt the whole 
solar system in less than two thousand years, if all the planets 
were solid gold! Well, then, why does not interest eat us all 
up? Simply because A goes into bankruptcy to-day, B to- 
morrow, and thus through the whole alphabet many times in 
a year. In other words, interest necessitates failure. 

If a man owns two good houses in Boston, be can live in 
one, and live on the man who lives in the other. Can that be 


Just right? Look through all our cities, and see the land, the 
buildings, and the vast quantities of goods, on all of which 
somebody is paying usury in the form of rent, profit, and 
interest. Another panic must settle a large part of those 
demands. 

There are many reforms, improvements, and methods of 
education that demand our consideration, but we want money 
to work with. Isaac Batts, in the “ North American Review 
for January, 1873, said, in speaking of the various corpora- 
tions: „They are wrongfully abstracting from the pockets of 
the people millions upon millions every month.” This must 
be reformed first. 


Then? Arex. 


Theology in the Light of Sculpture. 
Two little girls discussing theology in a sculptor’s studio. 
First Little Girl. We wasn't made out of clay like that.” 
Second L. G. Yes, we was.” 

First L. G —* How do you know?" 

Second L. G.— The priest says so.” 

First L. G.—* How does he know? Was he there?” 

Second L. G.— Well, God was.” 

First L. G.—* How do you know that? You wasn't there.“ 

Second L. G.— Well, somebody was. Of course there 
was. Oh, ho, you silly girl! Of course somebody was.“ 

First L. G.—“ Maybo—but—I don’t know as there was.” 

— The thread of conversation was here cut by a shower of 
rain, and the girls scampered home. 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


George Chainey’s “ Infidel Pulpit” now comes to 
us under the title,“ This World.” It presents a very 
handsome appearance, and we are glad to hear that 
it is achieving an abundant success 


William W. Crapo, who represents the first con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts in the national 
house of representatives, is soon to report, in his 
capacity of chairman of the committee on banking 
and currency, a bill draughted by himself extending 
the national banking system for another twenty 
years. Mr. Crapo is popular among his neighbors, 
and enjoys the reputation of being an honest man. 
He may mean well now, but by this action he will 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1882. 


Our European Letter. 
[From Liberty's Special Correspondent. ] 

Lonpon, January 1, 1882.—Whenever, in the trying mid- 
night hours, doubt seizes me and I despair of ever seeing the 
victorious realization of the ideas for which we have aban- 
doned everything,—home, family, fortune, social position,— 
then I look over to Russia, where the spectacle afforded is 
sufficient to at once disperse the nightmares of the most pessi- 
mistic. If ever history shall be written by other than minds 
corrupted by the influence of their social surroundings, the 
famous three hundred of Thermopylæ and the ten thousand 
of Xenophon will be looked upon as examples of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and sublimity å hundred-fold less imposing than 
those afforded by the men and women who brave death and 
—what is more—a living sepulchre in the icy steppes of 
Siberia, not for themselves, not for their own aggrandizement, 
but for others unknown to them, for the wretched masses 
whom they love and refuse to exploit after the manner of the 
| bourgeoisie. One hundred and twenty thousand have been 
sent to Siberia during the last three years! Thirty-seven have 
been hanged! And yet each day contributes to our ranks 


constitute himself the champion of the most gigantic | double the number thus taken from us. 


swindle ever perpetrated upon the American. people. 


You probably have beard the ramor that Ignatieff’s posi- 


He is said to have his eye upon the governorship of | tion has been much shaken on account of the various signs of 
Massachusetts, and the Crapo “boom” set in some life recently exhibited by our party. Put it down as a fabri- 


time ago. He is evidently shrewd enough to see 
that capital makes our 8 and is bidding high. 
It usually makes no to us who is governor, 


but, if Mr. Crapo runs for the office, we confess that! Rven the last 
we should enjoy seeing Uncle Benjamin Butler beat | sew been 


him right out of his boots. 


In another column of this issue is given our esti- 
mate of the life and character of an earnest fellow- 
worker recently taken from the ranks forever. It is 
written from our own standpoint, as it should be. 
But how far one who accepts the task of conducting 
an actual funeral ceremony is justified in flying in 
the face of the dearest beliefs of the deceased is an- 
other question, which we are driven to consider by 
the action of W. J. Colville, the Spiritualist priest 
chosen to say the parting words over Laura Ken- 
drick’s coffin. He began the exercises by reading 
selections from the Bible which he knew to be in 
direct conflict with the teachings of her life. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in Christ Jesus,” he 
began; “The Lord is my shepherd,” he continued; 
and so on to the end. Laura Kendrick did not die in 
Christ Jesus, and would have rebelled at the very 
thought. She died in her own glorious self. If, be- 
yond the veil which separates us from the future, 
there is a judgment day when the damned are sep- 
arated from the saved, Laura Kendrick, unescorted 
by any mediator, will walk straight, erect, and fear- 
lessly into the presence of the great white throne 
there to receive her sentence, confident in the power 
of her own virtues to achieve her own salvation. 
Nor was the Lord her shepherd. Her réle through 
life was that of a shepherdess. She belonged to no 
flock, but tended many. And if, the other side the 
grave, there are green pastures and still waters, our 
word for it she will discover them unaided, and lead 
countless others to enjoy their benefits. Mr. Colville, 
by reading these passages, outraged her memory and 
insulted her friends, and nothing but the proprieties 
of the oceasion saved him from being confronted 
with at least one rebuking protest on the spot, He 
cannot plead ignorance; he knew her too well for 
that. We can view his conduct only as a feeble im- 
itation of the cowardly efforts long practised by the 
Christian church to capture the infidel dead. 
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cation. Ignatieff stands firmer than ever, for he is the only man 
who is willing to continue the policy of adherence to governing 
on purely Asiatic principles, which the czar regards as the only 
ants of the anurarance of instlen have 
All trials herentter are to be beld in 
Strictest secrecy, newspapers are forbidden even to mention the 
fact of a trial or the names of the accused, and executions are 
| to be accomplished in the presence of no witnesses. All news- 
papers cxcept the organs of the government are suppressed, 
and the icy silence of death reigns throughout the vast domin- 
| ions of Alexander III. 

Tchernichevsky's place of exile has now been changed for 
the fourth time. You will remember that at the International 
Literary Congress at Vienna it was moved to petition the czar 
for the release of the unfortunate romancier. The czar ac- 
ceded to the demand officially, but gave orders the same day 
for the removal of the exile to the utmost extreme of northern 
Siberia, facing the ever-frozen sea, where he has been given 
into the custody of some savage Exquimaux, even Russian 
cossacks being unable to endure the climate. He himself, 
even when free, is completely dead for our purposes, as only 
his body survives. 

In Germany social politics, since the Pyrrhns-victory of the 
elections, has experienced a little lull, though you may pre- 
pare to hear news shortly showing it to bave been but the lull 
before the storm. The popular vote cast by the socialists in 
Germany was two hundred thousand less than at the election 
of 1878. I do not follow the custom of all parties by counting 
all the votes not cast as ours. I should be glad to know that 
even five per cent. of them were due to the policy of deliber- 
ate abstention. Bebel was defeated for the fourth time, in 
Mainz, too, where Liebknecht withdrew in his favor, and 
where thereby a constituency already won for the Social 
Democrats has been lost again. It is said that Bruno Geiser, 
Licbknecht’s son-in-law, will resign his seat for Chemnitz in 
order to make room for Bebel. 

It is a natural law that, once started down an inclined 
plane, the rapidity of the fall increases in a geometrical ratio. 
A few days ago, in a public debate in the Reichstag, Hasen- 
clever, a Social Democrat, revealed the fact that Hohn, a 
member of the revolutionary party, was a delegate to the 
London congress. Hohn is a married man with five children 
dependent upon him, and, in consequence of this infamous 
denunciation, will be completely ruined. Penkert, another 
valiant member of our party, bas been arrested, through the 
denunciation of these same men, at Vienna. 

The European newspapers have been circulating alarming 
reports about the state of Karl Marx's health. I can inform 
you that, though having been very deeply affected by the 
death of his wife a few weeks ago, he has completely re- 
covered from the shock, and is once more able to continue bis 
subterranean warfare against the Anarchists. 


No. 13. 


Appeal of the Nihilists. 


Crrizens, 


We have been engaged for several years in the murderous 
struggle going on in Russia between the government on one 
side and on the other the men of spirit who have sworn an 
oath to deliver their country from the despotism which is 
crashing it. 

From day to day the struggle takes on greater proportions 
and the number of victims consequently increases. The scaf- 
fold, the galleys, banishment, and exile by administrative 
measures seek their prey in all classes of Russian society. 
The beneficiaries of fortune, as well as the working-people and 
the peasantry, fall under the blows of governmental persecu- 
tion, and among the latter how many laborers who were the 
sole support of their families! Shall these victims of the 
struggle for liberty be viewed with less interest than the 
widows and orphans left by wars instituted by States? Are 
the miseries and misfortunes engendered by this struggle less 
entitled to our sympathies? For a long time the groups tried 
to relieve these ever-increasing sufferings; but, few in number 
and deficient in organization, the committees were unable to 
perform this duty in a manner at all satisfactory. 

There has now been established in Russia a Society of the 
Red Cross of the Will of the People, concentrating in itself 
the activity of all the groups of this class which preceded it. 
Its name explains the special object of its work. Just as, on 
the battle-field, the nurses and doctors of the Red Cross of 
Geneva pick up the fallen and dress their wounds, soon this 
blood-stained land of Russia 7 
in the name of the Will ple, r he ai 
without distinction berg of al! 725 
who have suffered in the struggle for liberty of speech, thought, 
and human development. 

It appeals to the sympathies of foreigners as well as to those 
of the Russians themselves, and counts on the support of all 
who take to heart the sufferings engendered by the struggles 
of liberty, in whatever countty they present themselves, and 
who are ready to extend a helping hand to the self-sacrificing, 
whatever their nationality. To this end the central committee 
of the Society has appointed two persons to organize a foreign 
section and receive the sums contributed to the work. These 
delegates are citizeness Vera Sassulitch and citizen Pierre 
Lavroff. In conformity to the end which the Society has in 
view these delegates propose : 

1. To make direct appeal for subscriptions by circulating 
numbered lists, stamped and signed by the delegates, on 
which shall be registered the sums given by the donors. The 
latter are requested to deposit their contributions only in the 
hands of the delegates or of the persons supplied by them 
with the aforesaid subscription lists, or at the offices of such 
journals as shall open a subscription in bebalf of the Society. 

2. To solicit the cooperation of journals friendly to our 
cause by inviting them to likewise open subscriptions for the 
benefit of the Society and to transmit to the delegates the sums 
thus collected. 

3. To call, from time to time, in the principal centres 
where the Society exercises its activity, meetings of all its 
members residing in foreign lands. Every person known 
to the delegates as having contributed to the work of 
the Society, either by subscription or personal effort, may 
attend these meetings, take part in the discussions which they 
oceasion, and obtain such information as can be imparted 
without prejudice to the Society's action. 

4. To publish in the newspapers reports of the sums 
received and the manner of their employment. 

5. To name, in case of necessity and for countries where 
there is no delegate, persons of trust, whose signature shall 
carry in those countries a weight equal to that of the delegates 
themselves. 

Citizens, in addressing this appeal to you, we count on your 
devotion to the cause of liberty. The sufferings endured by 
our friends in Russia deserve the profound appreciation of all 
men of heart. Come to their aid, and thus give proof of that 
solidarity without which the cause of humanity can never 
triumph. 

Vena SassuLITCH. 
Pierre Lavnory. 
December 27, 1881. 
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Provpuox. 


A Precious Pair of Pious Politicians. 


Boston has a postmaster. His name is Tobey, — 
E. S. Tobey. He is a pious and holy man. For 
many years he has been a stalwart pillar of the 
Church. “Of late years, since his official appoint- 
ment, he has also been a not insignificant prop of 
the State. That Church and State in this country are 
separated more in theory than in fact thinking people 
generally understand. That political advancement 
treads close upon the heels of religious profession 
we have often noticed. That this fact is the explana- 
tion of Postmaster Tobey's appointment to office we 
have always more than suspected. But we had 
never supposed that he would have the assurance, 
not only to publicly acknowledge bis little game, 
but to boast of it and hold it up as a shining exam- 
ple to the rising generation. Nevertheless, that is 
just what he has done. About a fortnight ago a 
short paragraph in a Boston morning paper caught 
our eye, which briefly outlined a speech made the 


been delivered in the wilds of the West by United 
States Senator Abner Dilworthy that we asked a 
reporter, who heard Mr. Tobey, to write it out for 
us. He has done so, in words which he vouches for 
as substantially accurate. His manuscript furnished 
so remarkable a confirmation of our suspicions of 
plagiarism that we decided to print the two speeches 
side by side for our readers to compare for them- 
selves, Accordingly, here they are: 


Remarks of Postmaster E. 8. 
Tobey, at the Bethel in Bos- 
ton, before the First Baptist 


Remarks of United States Sen- 


Mariner’ Sunday School, on before the Sunday School of 
the occasion of ita forty-second the village church at Cattle. 
anniversary, Sunday evening, ville. Reported by Mark 
January 8. Reported from Twain and Charles Dudley 
memory by a professional re- Warner in their work called 
porter, who was present, “ The Gilded Age.” 


At the time the war of the 
rebellion broke out I bad the 
honor to be the president of the 
Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston. Soon a plan 
was devised for calling a con- 
vention to take measures to pro- 
vide for the care of sick and 
wounded soldiers. I confess I 
did not think well of the plan, 
but I waived my own better 
judgment, hoping that, after all, 
the scheme might prove to be a 
good one, and wishing to do 
what I could to help along any 
good cause. I went to the con- 
vention in New York, was 
chosen one of lis vice-presidents, 
and in that capacity went to 
Philadelphia to ald in the good 
work, and from there to Wash. 
ington, becoming acquainted 
with great men on all sides; 
and from there I went among 
the army, was introduced to 
General Grant, and as the re- 
sult of that, without any solici- 
tation on my part, I was ap- 
point d to the official position I 


“Now, my dear little friends, 
eit up straight and pretty,— 
there, that's {t,—and give me 
your attention and let me tell 
you about a poor little Sunday 
School scholar I once knew. 
He lived in the far west, and his 
Parents were poor. They could 
not give him a costly education, 
but they were good and wise 
and they sent him to the Buniday 
School. He loved the Sunday 
School. I hope you love your 
Sanday School—ab, I see by 
your faces that you do! That 
le right. 

* Well, this poor little boy 
wes always in ble place when 
the bell rang, and be always 
knew his lesson; for hie teach- 
ers wanted him to learn and he 
loved his teachers dearly, Al. 
ways love your teachers, my 
children, for they love you more 
than you can know, now, He 
would not let bad boys per- 
suade him to go to play on Sun- 
day. There was one little bad 
boy who was always trying to 
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now hold. All this honor and persusde him, but he never | invoke the Muse,—with what result our readers now 


emolument, unsolicited by me, could. 
is the result of my endeavor to 
do good,—in short, the result of 
my good act in taking part in 
that convention. No one could 
have foretold tbis result, but it 


“ So this poor little boy grew 
up to be aman, and had to go 
out in the world, far from home 
and friends to earn his living. 
Temptations lay all about bim, 
only serves to confirm what I and sometimes he was about to 
have told you, that every good yield, but he would think of 
deed is sure to receive ita re- some precious lesson he learned 
ward, sooner or later. in hie Sunday School a long 

time ago, and that would save 
him. By and by he was elected 
to the legislature. Then he did 
everything be could for Sunday 
Schools. He got laws passed 
for them; he got Sunday Schools 
established wherever he could. 

“And by and by the people 
made him governor— and he 
said it was all owing to the Sun- 
day School. 

“After a while the people 
elected him a Representative to 
the Congress of the United 
States, and he grew very fa- 
mous. — Now temptations as- 
salled him on every hand. Peo- 
ple tried to get him to drink 
wine, to dance, to go to theatres; 
they even tried to buy his vote; 
but no, the memory of bis Sun- 
day School saved him from all 
harm; he remembered the fate 
of the bad little boy who used 

e to try to get bim to play on 
Sunday, and who grew up and 
became a drunkard and wos 
hanged. He remembered that, 
and was glad he never yielded 
and played on Sunday. 

“Well, at last, what do you 
think happened? Why the peo. 
ple gave him a towering, illustri. 
ous position, a grand, imposing 
position. And what do you think 
it was? Whatshould you say it 
was, children? It was Senator 
of the United States. That poor 
little boy that loved his Bunday 
School became that man. That 
man stands before you! All 
that he is, he owes to the Bun- 


children, love 
° wür. e your tawd- 
ers, love Bunday School. 
be plons, be obedient, be honest, 


be diligent, and then you will 
. succeed in life and be honored of 
all men. Above all things, my 
children, be honest. Above all 
things be pure-minded as the 
snow. Let us join in prayer.” 

When Senator Dilworthy de- 
parted from Cattleville, he left 
three dozen boys behind him ar- 
ranging a campaign of life whose 
objective point was the United 
States Benate. 

When he arrived at the State 
capital at midnight Mr. Noble 
came and held n three hours’ 
conference with him, and then 
as he was about leaving said: 

“Tve worked hard, and I've 
got them at last. Six of them 
haven't got quite backbone 
enough to slow around and 
come right out for you on the 
first ballot to-morrow, but 
they're going to vote against 
you on the first for the sake of 
appearances, and then come 
out for you all in a body on the 
second—I've fixed all that! By 
supper time to-morrow you'll be 
re-elected. You can go to bed 
and sleep easy on that.” 

After Mr. Noble was gone, the 
Senator sald : 

“ Well, te bring about a com- 
plexion of things like this was 
worth coming West for.” 


As we pondered over these singular orations and 
the lessons to be drawn from them, we were invol- 
untarily reminded of another instance of official pro- 
motion almost as remarkable. Itis needless, of course, 
to say that we refer to the career of Sir Joseph 
Porter, K. C. B. And the thought occurred to us that 
it would be the rankest injustice for his well-earned 
fame to go down to posterity recorded and enshrined 
in the immortal verse of “ Pinafore,” if the deeds 
and achievements of Postmaster Tobey were to re- 
main unhonored and unsung. So we resolved to 


may judge: 
E. SANCTIMONIOUS TOBEY TO THE YOUTHFUL MARINERS. 


When I was a lad, I readily learned 

How the scales of popular prejudice turned; 

That a sleok demeanor and pious tones 

To secular success were stepping-stones, 

Bo I shaped my course by such points as these, 

And trimmed my sails for $ worldly breeze. 
[Chorus of Admiring Mariners.) 

He steered so close to the wind, d'ye see, 

That he’s now postmaster of a big cit-tee. 


Bo I cultivated a saintly air, 
“ Arose in meeting" and “led in prayer,” 
And the blood of the Lamb I utilized, 
For it kept me pretty well advertised. 
Tt was not strange I soon found my way 
To the head of the B. Y. M. C. A. 
Borns. 
He made himself so solld with the sainta, d'ye see, 
That he’s now postmaster of a big cit-tee. 


With cunning band I began to mix 
My piety up with my politics, 
And always figured on the party slate 
Asa bighly moral candidate. 
The wires pulled easily, greased with grace, 
And hoisted me into a good, fat place. 
[ Chorus} 
He olled the machine with sancti-tee, 
And he’s now postmaster of a’ big cit-tee. 


Monat. 

There's nothing so helps to win success 

As a standard reputation for godliness; 

For cheek and cant together, you'll find, 

Have a very strong hold on the public mind. 

And it may be possible, if you try, 

To become such a goodly, goody, good man as I, 
(Chorus.} 

Let us cultivate a holy hypocri-see, 

And federal officebolders we all may be. 


Guiteau, the Fraud-Spoiler. 

What may become of Guiteau is in itself a matter 
of little consequence. He represents a very low 
type of humanity. Although he took off the leading 
figure-head of an unscrupulous conspiracy of politi- 
cal rogues, this, were he sane, would detract nothing 
from the cowardice and unjustifiability of the act, for 
which we have a detestation more sincere than that 
professed by the editorial and clerical hypocrites who 
have shed so many tears over the lamented president. 

But, readily as we concede the atrocity of Guiteau's 
deed, the taki: g of one man’s life by another without 
just cause,—that and nothing more - wo, neverthe- 
less, are convinced that humanity owes Guiteau a 
debt of gratitude for a rare service which it will 
sometime be better able to appreciate. That service 
consists in his astonishing efficacy as a fraud-spoiler. 
Guiteau is the first man in the record of great trials 
who ever had a fair whack in open court at judicial 
liars and hirelings on the bench, legal thieves at the 
bar, and learned professional quacks and usurpers 
generally. 

How well he has done his work it is needless to 
say. He sealed Beecher's lecherous lips with one 
stroke. He demolished the minor legal and political 
upstarts with one slap. At his rejoinders the learned 
“ experts” soon sickened of chewing their own words 
and attempting to demonstrate a knowledge of Gui- 
teau’s mind on July 2 while the prisoner proved to 
them that they did not know their own minds for five 
consecutive minutes when testifying. 

When a correct report of this trial is published, 
and read with a view to its “ true inwardness,” it will 
prove a greater source of enlightenment than all the 
celebrated state trials ever recorded. It has already 
opened the eyes of thousands of the American public 
to the hollow humbuggery of professional hierarchs. 
It has done more to cheapen the status of titled 
frauds on judicial benches, in medical colleges, and 
in guilded offices generally than anything that has 
transpired during the century. It has stripped the 
mask from scores of representative pretenders, and 
shown the public that underneath their diplomas, 
learned titles, and scholarly uniforms the substance 
of even common sense is wanting. 
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Of that part of Guiteau's levelling career which 
covers the cowardly taking of the life of a fellow- 
man we share the common impulse of detestation, 
though not forgetting that the State which assumes 
the right to take his life is no less a murderer than 
he,—yea, more so,—since the State cannot put for- 
ward the plea of insanity. But Guitean’s career as 
a leveller of professional frauds and a cheapener of 
their assumptions is simply splendid. He has proved 
a formidable “ bear” in the expert market, and a few 
more such trials as his would send down professional 
stocks, fees, and salaries with a bound A court of 
law is very much like its sister machine, the church. 
During service the accused party on trial, who by 
right ought to have most to say, is debarred in favor 
of the fee-takers. Happily, Guiteau has been a mem- 
orable exception, and he has taken magnificent 
advantage of his opportunities for usefulness, In 
this regard we think that no small portion of the 
American public would be willing to tender him 
a vote of thanks. 

A a_n 
In Memoriam. 

Liberty has lost an apostle, —one of her most tried 
and true defenders, one of her most courageous sol- 
diers, one of her most ardent advocates, one of her 
most devoted martyrs. Early in the evening of Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1882, after a ten days’ prostration 
by a paralytic stroke, in Boston, the city which she 
loved above all others, Laura Kendrick breathed her 
last. Hers was a life, hers is a character, fit to be 
treated by the combined genius of the foremost of 
biographers and the foremost of novelists. In ap- 
proaching them Liberty’s pen seems almost power- 
less. But it would be base ingratitude in a journal 
aiming to represent a cause which owes so much to 
her, if to her memory it should fail to pay the heart- 
felt tribute of a farewell word, however feebly 
spoken. Briefly, then, what was this life that is 
gone? what is this character that remains ? 

Laura Kendrick was born in P; of 
parents forty-nine years : Her ‘hee 
high position in che Br 
longed to the British 
until the age of eight, reared 3 all the advantages 
of wealth, comfort, culture, and refinement, and 
speaking only the French language. These eight 
years, similar in very few respects to any portion of 
her after-life, left a marked impress upon it. At 
their close her family took up their residence in 
Canada, bringing her across the ocean with them. 
Here she first acquired the English tongue and be- 
came assimilated to the English race. She was a 
strange, dreamy, imaginative, reverent child. sub- 
missive, yet wayward; a family phenomenon, won- 
dered at by all, but dearly loved. Coupled with her 
waywardness, which was born, not of perversity, but 
of conviction, her nature, though prone to fun and 
gaiety, had in it a marked element of serious roman- 
ticism. At the age of fourteen circumstances which 
cannot be related here called upon her for a decision 
which this combination of characteristics controlled, 
and the result was a separation from her relatives, 
which pride made permanent. Thrown on her own 
resources, she soon found her way to the United 
States, where, at first earning her living by her 
needle, she later became the wife of Harvey McAl- 
pine, who had just abandoned his profession of 
clergyman of the English church in Canada for that of 
the law, and who afterwards became district attorney 
at Port Huron, Michigan, where they lived in happi- 
ness for many years. During this period occurred 
that turning-point of her life without which it would 
have been of no interest to Liberty, for then and there 
it was that modern spiritualism wrenched her, as it 
has so many others, from a thoughtless acceptance of 
the dogmas of Christianity, and, by its innovating 
tendency rather than by any rationality of its own, 
brought her face to face with the tremendous prob- 
lems upon which the interest of radicalism centres. 
The phenomena that made her its convert came 
through her own mediumship. What they were, 
under what circumstances they were produced, and 
how much they actually proved we cannot undertake 
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which the foul-mouthed demagogue, Kearney, after- 
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to say; they were, at any rate, sufficient to convince 
her of the reality of a future life and the possibility of 
communication with those who have entered it- 
Whatever may be thought of the theory and phe- 
nomena of spiritualism,—and, considered in them- 
selves, we certainly hold them in very small es- 
teem,—every one who knew Laura Kendrick must 
admit the absolutely unquestionable sincerity of her 
acceptance thereof. Like all earnest recipients of a 
new gospel, she burned with zeal to spread it. The 
opportunity was not only brought, but forced upon 
her by a sad experience. Financial difficulties drove 
her husband to suicide, and she took the field asa 
lecturer. Here her public life began. And as we 
have already outlined that portion of her private life 
which was principally instrumental in the formation 
of her character, we shall refer but casually to the 
rest of it, since it does not concern the world. She 
rose rapidly into the highest rank of spiritualist lec- 
turers, developing a power of oratory capable, under 
pressure of appropriate circumstance, of piercing to 
depths of human feeling such as we have never heard 
sounded by the lips of any other woman. Increasing 
experience in the advocacy of spiritualism gradually 
taught her that, if it was to be of real value, it must 
become a religion of this world as well as of the next, 
and from the time that she first fully realized this she 
gave her principal attention to the cause of the suffer- 
ing and downtrodden. No appeal from violated Lib- 
erty ever addressed itself to her in vain. Her re- 
sponses thereto have been heard by hundreds of 
thousands from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
the radical seed that she has sown has borne abund- 
ant fruit. Shortly after the war she went to Cali- 
fornia, where she started Sunday evening lectures in 
Maguire’s Opera House at San Francisco, which at 
once became exceedingly popular. Their novelty 
contributed not a little to their success, no female 
orator at that time having been heard in that part of 
mé 2 eee e these lectures she exerted no 


Francisco “ Chronicle” pronounced her “ the ac- 
knowledged leading champion of radicalism on the 
Pacific coast.” Those were the days of her highest 
prosperity. Money flowed freely into her treasury, 
and was as freely disbursed among the poor and the 
persecuted. She took no thought for the morrow, 
little dreaming that her devotion to truth would one 
day lose her the bulk of her supporters. Such a fate, 
however, was close at hand for her. In 1872 the 
famous free-love agitation was attracting the atten- 
tion of the country. Mrs Woodhull, its leader, had 
become the heroine of the New York wing of the 
woman suffragists, and had been chosen president of 
the spiritualists’ national body. Her praises were 
being sounded far and wide by prominent radicals. 
In the fall of that year she launched the Beecher 
scandal, and her pseudo-friends vanished like smoke. 
It was a severe test, and only a few stood it. Of 
these, one was Laura Kendrick, who had returned to 
the East a short time before. Heedless of conse- 
quences, she jumped into the breach, espoused Mrs. 
Woodhull and her cause believing in both, visited 
her in prison, carried her food, and, wherever she 
went, lifted her eloquent voice in behalf of the 
woman against whom nearly all religious, social, and 
political forces had united. ‘Then began the fatal 
period of adversity which drove her to the grave. 
From that day her fortunes waned. The spiritualists, 
regardless of their debt to her, were the first to 
abandon her. Finally—unkindest cut of all—Mrs. 
Woodhull herself, whose duplicity she had least ex- 
pected and deserved, turned and attacked her. But 
she struggled on valiantly, hopefully, never abating 
one jot or tittle of the truth, In 1874 she returned to 
San Francisco, where the labor agitation was just 
coming to the front. She plunged into it, body and 
soul. Another ruinous, glorious step. More friends 
fell off. The Pittsburg riots broke out, and she, with 
others, initiated the famous “sand-lot” meetings, 
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wards captured and debased. The cry went up that 
“the Chinese must go.” The persecuted became 
persecutors She, ever faithful, championed the 
Chinese. This was not pleasing to the agitators, but 
she maintained her ground and struggled on. In 
1878 she came back to the East,—to her beloved Bos- 
ton. The anti-Comstock agitation was at its height. 
She arrived just as Mr. E. H. Heywood was about to 
be tried for mailing “ Cupid’s Yokes.” At once she 
became a leader in the struggle It seemed as if she 
was fated, during her later years, to run straight 
into the teeth of every social storm and bear the 
brunt of it. Mr, Heywood was sentenced and im- 
prisoned. She went to Washington, and by her infi- 
nite tact and persuasive tongue procured his pardon 
from the president. Her reward for this deed of no- 
bility and mercy was chiefly contumely and ostra- 
cism. And still she struggled on. But her sensitive 
nature was beginning to succumb under the heavy 
load of poverty, persecution, and slander Disease 
began its ravages. She grew weaker and weaker. 
But never, to the very end, did she fail to answer any 
call if it was possible to maintain her feet. In 1880 
she suffered an apoplectic attack and in 1881 a para- 
lytic stroke, the latter being repeated but a few days 
ago with fatal effect. She lingered for ten days in 
an unconscious state, and then sank peacefully into 
her eternal sleep. 

The central, predominant, towering characteristic 
of this brave woman’s nature was her life-long fidel- 
ity to sincere conviction. At whatever cost she stood 
for the truth as she saw it. The power did not exist 
that could make her retreat one inch. Her slender 
body was ruled by an indomitable will that worked 
for righteousness, Next in importance came her 
singular purity. In thought and act her life was 
utterly clean, Many have been the attempts to stain 
her reputation, but her character remains as spotless 
as the freshly-fallen snow. She combined the refine- 
ment of aristocracy with the spirit of democracy. 


Her endurance was phenomenal. While able to im- 
prove prosperity to its utmost, she could bear up 
under adversity with a resistance seemingly out of 
all proportion to her strength. Her philanthropy 
was of the broadest, truest sort, taking in and aiding 
all who suffered before stopping to ask why they suf- 
fered. She had a quick temper, but a genial, sunny 
temperament. Hers was a tropical nature physically 
and morally, ill-adapted to east winds of any sort. 
This, combined with her perfect manners, easy bear- 
ing, entire self-possession, unobtrusive modesty, and 
delightful conversation, made her a charming com- 
panion socially. She had her faults, of course, but 
they were petty ones, not worth considering now. 
She has gone, we said above, to her eternal sleep. 
But her work lives after her, immortal in its benefi- 
cent influence, certain to go on forever, Many 
friends of Liberty owe their first radical impulse to 
the stimulation of her eloquence and example. She 
lives also in the grateful and loving memory of 
thousands who knew her privately, and in the hearts 
of her mourning husband and children and not a few 
grief-stricken friends. One of the latter, who dined 
with her just before her last sickness, writes to us: 
“I felt that day, when she left the table, she was 
going to her grave. Poor, aspiring souls that we all 
are, flickering and disappearing! A very noble 
woman, of whom the world was not worthy!” 


Wilhelm’s Bouncing Boy. 


The Emperor Wilhelm of Germany, better known 
among his subjects as “ der alle Hengst,” has concluded 
at the ripe age of eighty-five that the modern drift of 
constitutional liberty is all wrong, and will soon lead 
his royal son to the regency with the notions of 
Charles I. and Louis XIV. in his hands wherewith to 
guide and rule young Germany. 

If we mistake not, this bouncing boy will have a 
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big job on his hands before the socialists get throu gh 
with him. Already they have captured half the 
army, and, while Bismarck is at his wits’ end to con- 
ciliate the laboring masses, the mercantile and edu- 
cated classes feel insulted at his protective schemes 
and absolutist tendencies. As if to maliciously over- 
flow the cup of bitterness, Wilhelm now publishes 
his “ rescript,” affirming the maxims of the old mon- 
archists of the Middle Ages. 

Well may the blind and infatuated royal cranks 
tremble at the approach of the day when these newly 
educated soldier-socialists shall refuse to shoot their 
fellow proletaires in the streets. In one hand the 
soldier holds the bayonet, on which is poised the last 
argument of kings; in the other, the socialistic mani- 
festo disguised under cover of a patent medicine 
advertisement for the sure cure of the“ king's evil.“ 
The bayonet will yet succumb to the king's evil, and 
then where will be Wilhelm’s bouncing boy with the 
maxims of the Stuarts pasted upon the throne? 

The German emperor, in putting himself on the 
same plane with the czar, similarly endangers his 
life. He may possibly succeed in making his ministers 
and officers alone responsible to him, but every royal 
imitator of the ezar will find himself seriously liable, 
when it is too late, to be responsible to the first brave 
man who can reach him with a bomb of dynamite. 
Wilhelm’s bouncing boy had better bethink himself 
of these things before the old man dies. 


The “Affirmations” of Free Religion. 


Listening from time to time to the orators of Free 
Religion and reading occasionally the Free Religious 
journals,—or journal, perhaps we should say,—one 
discovers a certain assumption, put forward with a 
somewhat orthodox disregard of that much-vaunted 
Christian grace known as “ humility,” to the effect 
that the true Free Religious liberal is not a merely 
negative creature, full of all manner of denial, but a 

. person of- truly positive aad afirmative character- 
istics; in brief, that the small number of Free Reli- 
giouisis ate, e distinguished from the vast herd 
who have broken out of the old 
Soinio enclosure by this simple sign : the former 
are builders; they no longer pass their unquiet 
hours in tearing down the tottering faith of tbe 
fathers; on the contrary, they consecrate their intel- 
lectual and religious energies all to the service of a 
new free religious civilization, of which the chief 
corner-stone is none other than that same spotless 
morality their Christian brethren have so long de- 
nounced as of no more worth than so many “ filthy | 
rags:” the latter,—the Tom, Dick, and Harry class,— 
which comes forth pell-mell, heaven knows how or 
when, from the four winds,—are simply and only | 
destroyers ; they lay waste, or would if they could, | 
all that the ages, with infinite toil and sacrifice, have t 
constructed, leaving but barren earth and howling 
wilderness to tell of their mighty deeds; they have 
no outlook into the future, showing them the fair and 
grand creations of a stately and imposing civiliza- 
tion; they are only intent on tearing down, tearing 
down, tearing down; they seem to say, This is our 
mission, and after us the devil.” 

The words are ours, but the spirit that inspires 
them, as we said, is borrowed from the Free Religious 
teachers. It is the Free Religions estimate of lib- 
eral values. Our esteemed contemporary, the“ In- 
dex,“ is fond of often laying out the liberal field with 
its dots of differentiating color. It classifies and re- 
classifies, ever making up its new slate according to 
its conception of moral pennyweights, or the avoirdu- 
pois of spiritual or intellectual culture. And, of 
course, in strictest regard for that inherited Christian 
“humility” to which we have alluded, it magnifies 
the importance of that select and not numerous class 
of most irreproachable men and women whose sole 
decorous organ it is. All of which is, doubtless, as it 
should be, since there is not the slightest suspicion to 
be cast over its profound and utter sincerity. 

Yet, all the same, in the interests of our common 
humanity, it would be quite defensible, in whomso- 
ever might essay the task, to puncture, at least, with 
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a cambric needle, the swelling bubble of this Free 
Religious positivism to which the finger of the * In- 
dex” so often and so lovingly points. And the simple 
defence would be that the aforesaid globular appari- 
tion is inflated with somewhat on which hungry 
human nature positively can not feed and long sur- 
vive. 

True, we are not greatly alarmed in view of avy 
rapid spread of this rainbow-hued heresy, and doubt 
not it will collapse in due season of its own vacuous 
accord; but there are, as we know, a goodly number 
of most excellent and noble-minded people who have 
been led astray by the fascinations of its polished 
speech and the subdued glamour of its wstheticism, 
as well as by the claim to superior position amid the 
up-building forces of this our so needy and patiently- 
waiting world. 

Therefore we speak. For their sakes,—if haply 
our words may reach ears that hear,—we gently bid 
them turn their eyes and behold the delusion. 

What, then, we ask, is there to support the Free 
Religious claim to a positive or affirmative attitude? 

To waste no words, we bluntly put our questions. 

Free Religion no longer gives its time to denying, 
let us say: (1) the existence of the orthodox deity ; 
(2) the atonement, or mission of Christ; (3) the 
future life of rewards and punishments; (4) the 
reality of one incarnate devil, who stole into Para- 
dise and destroyed the bliss of our first parents, and 
since has been going about as a lion roaring and 
seeking whom he might devour. 

Well, in the place of this, and of much more we 
might here restate, what does Free Religion affirm ? 

Does it affirm God in any shape? What afirma- 
tion stands instead of the rejected Christ? What 
does it say affirmatively of the future life? And how 
does it dispose of that somewhat extended area of 
territory so long undisputedly occupied by his Satanic 
majesty, whom Milton was wont to describe as being 
in his own conceit “ all but less than he whom thun- 
der hath made me 

To put these questions is sufficient. , Everybody 
knows Free Religion not only X 
replace these old affirmations with new «flirmatives; 
it glories, instead, in the profession that its constitu- 
ent parts are all at sea in regard to them, drifting 
hither and thither at their own free will. 

But now, by a rapid movement, we pass to the 
ground Free Religion will claim it has occupied with 
a most determinedly affirmative state of mind. to 
wit, to the ground of man’s moral life here upon 
earth. It has made the “earthward pilgrimage,” 
and planted itself strongly in the ethic realities of 
our present existence. In other words, it has re- 
duced religion to a practical basis, linking it insep- 
arably with the world’s morals. 

Well, far be it from us to deny that here is a happy 

thought,—one which should find a place in the book 

and volume of everybody's brain and heart. But the 
vital question is, has it done what it thinks it has 
done? 

One of the pet phrases of its organ has for some 
time been, “for supernatural, Christian morality we 
would substitute natural, scientific morality.” Strain 
your eyes now, good friend, whoever you are, and 
tell us just how far this process of substitution has | WHA 
proceeded, Awaiting your response, we fill the time 
with our own report. Not a solitary new affirmative 
moral dogma has Free Religion reared. Possibly 
we are blinded and can not see, but to our honest 
vision there appears not one grand moral affirmation 
Free Religion has vouchsafed to stand its own pecu- 
liar property amid the roar and bustle of “ denial” 
with which it is claimed the liberal air has been 
filled. 

This is the decisive point at which we arrive. Has 
Free Religion affirmed anything whatsoever in its 
own name as one of the new up-building forces of 
this our modern time? To our mind this is the 
answer which must come from fact and truth,“ No, 
not one thing.” 

Do we say this gleefully ?- No, by no means; but 
sorrowfully, yet not so much for the world's sake, as 
for the sake of the souls of the friends we count 


organized seriously and solemnly under the Free 
Religious banner. 

The proof of what we say is not far or hard to 
seek. But the limits of our space now forbid more 
than the statement which follows: In every import- 
ant case where Free Religionists make a united affir- 
mation, it is to be observed that the Christian world 
makes the very same; that, therefore, Free Religion 
is affirming an old force and not n new one. Not 
that it must necessarily not affirm a thing because 
Christians do yet so affirm. Let no one mistake that 
for the charge we bring. Its boast is that it is es- 
pecially affirming the new forces of a higher civiliza- 
tion than any yet attained. But when we look for 
those new forces, they do not, by any affirmation Free 
Religion makes, put in an appearance, 

Now, on the contrary, be it observed, on every new 
issue upon which mankind is to-day ethically divided, 
Free Religion is silent. The members of the body, 
for the most part, cling to the old, conservative side 
of the living problems that confront the world. Their 
affirmations are all for what has been, for what is, and 
not for what ought lo be. 

This is the gist of what we propose to set forth in 
the next issue of Liberty. 


Guiteau has shown one symptom of sanity. In the 
speech which Judge Cox infamously prevented him 
from delivering to the jury he quoted in full our edi- 
torial on “ The Guiteau Experts,” which had already 
been pronounced legally sound by the leading lawyer 
of New England, and which one of the foremost phy- 
sicians of Massachusetts had characterized as “ the 
best thing on expert testimony that he had ever 
seen.” 


We are glad to welcome so prominent, influential, 
and able a man as the editor of the New Vork Sun" 
to the ranks of the Anarchists. Mr. Dana recently 
has said in his paper, over his own signature, that 
the only civil service reform that will ever 
to anything will be that which shall get rid 
Eo im A 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 


An East Indian paper says that a number of Italian 
builders have gone to Mandalay, where King Thebaw 
is ambitious of having a chapel erected which shall 
be similar to St. Peter's at Rome. The heathen mon- 
arch evidently deems himself “a biger man” than 
the pope. 

Cyrus W. Field, whose fears of communism are 
said to cause him much loss of sleep, announces, 
through his new organ, the Mail and Express,” the 
discovery of forty thousand socialists in the city of 
New York who are waiting an opportunity to seize 
his property and upset all the plans of furthor robbery 
which he and Jay Gould have concocted. Let us hope 
he is right. A 

The “ Banner of Light” has always been an inter- 
esting and well-conducted paper, but, since its en- 
largement to twelve pages, which bas enabled it to 
present new and attractive features, it may certainly 
claim to stand at the head of spiritualistic journalism. 
It has the advantage of being managed by skilled 
and oxperionced journalists, who, moroovor, are lib- 
eral-minded men, showing little or no trace of the 
spirit of bigotry that narrows the influence and in- 
jures the tone of many of its competitors, Its col- 
umns afford from week to week an exhaustive his- 
tory of the progress of the movement of which it is 
an organ, as well as intelligent discussion of the 
same, and are especially valuable to those desirous 
of investigating the subject. Liberty takes very lit- 
tle interest in the“ summer-land,” but many of her 
friends and supporters take a great deal. To all such 
we recommend the“ Banner,” which costs but three 
dollars a year. Address, “ Isaac B. Rich, Banner of 
Light Publishing House, Boston.” 

Mrs. Lucy Stone and her wing of the woman suf- 
fragists have put themselves on record in opposition 
to the admission to Congress of George Q. Cannon of 
Utah, on the ground that “ he is living in open viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States.“ If Mr. Cannon 
were enough of a hypocrite and a sneak to be willing 
to follow the example of the majority of his fellow- 
congressmen, who live in secret violation of the laws 
which they make, the virtuous Lucy and her martinet 
of a husband would probably hold up both hands in 
favor of admitting him. But their attitude in the 
matter will make no difference either way, for the 
report that Mormon emissaries have been engaged in 
investigating the daily (and nightly) habits of our 
national legislators has put a sudden damper on the 
enthusiasm of the anti-Mormon movement in Con- 
gress. A revelation of the “true inwardness “ of 
congressmen's lives would make “ mighty interesting 
reading,” and the salacious are already chuckling at 
the prospect of its forthcoming. “ Sunset” Cox, with 
his usual wit, squarely hit the mark the other day, 
when, in answering a Kansas member who had 
shown a conspicuous anxiety concerning Mr. Can- 
non's morals, he remarked: “ Why, if Solomon, with 
his wisdom and his plural wives, were to come here 
elected to a seat, the gentleman from Kansas would 
ery out about a scarlet-robed woman; and had that 
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gentleman been present when it was said, Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first stone,’ 
the gentleman would doubtless have reached for a 
bowlder of the glacial period and mashed the poor 
woman flat.“ 

The “ Index” delights to say fine things about the 
Nihilists in Russia, but regards as vagarists and 
fanatics that class of radicals in America with whose 
principles and objects the Nihilists are most in sym- 
pathy. We suspect that the“ Index“ knows so little 
of these principles and objects that it is unable to 
identify their supporters. The extreme tyranny 
practised by the czar has made it fashionable in 
“cultured ” circles to sympathize with a movement 
which these circles know only as a protest against it, 
and the “ Index“ floats with the current thus created. 
Once let it be recognized that Nihilism is phase of 
the great labor battle now spreading over the world, 
and it will be frowned upon by the * Index” with the 
same severity that that journal now bestows upon all 
the other phases, 

Representative Crapo has raised his bid for the 
Massachusetts governorship. Not satisfied with ask- 
ing, as chronicled in our last issue, a twenty years’ 
extension of the national banks’ privilege to steal, he 
now proposes to move (so the Washington despatches 
say) to strengthen their priviloge by allowing them 
to issue currency to the amount of ninety per cent. of 
the market value, instead of the par value, of their 
bonds. Mr. Crapo is proving true to the trust which 
capital has placed in him. It will exhibit fresh proof 
of its well-known ingratitude if, in answer to his 
prayer for political advancement, it does not say to 
him: “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been fuithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord.” 

There seems to be no limit to the petty outrages to 
which that most contemptible of creatures, Anthony 
Comstock, is willing and able to resort for the 
gratification of his spite and the annoyance of his 
enemies. For years he has been trying to injure in 
all possible ways Dr. E. B. Foote and his son, of New 
York, publishers of the “ Health Monthly” and two 
of the most upright of men, and we supposed that he 
had exhausted his resources in that direction. But 
no! Only a few weeks ago he induced the post-office 
department to deny mail facilities to a regular and 
respectable weekly newspaper,“ House and Home,” 
simply for printing an advertisement of Dr. Foote's 
“ Hand-Book of Health Hints and Ready Recipes,” a 
perfectly clean and valuable work. Dr. Foote at 
once procured counsel, who soon convinced the postal 
authorities that they had gone too far, and conse- 
quently the order was rescinded, but not before the 
entire edition of House and Home” had been held 
back one week, to the great annoyance of the sub- 
scribers and damage of the publishers. And so great 
is the terror inspired, even in the most powerful 
quarters, by the acts of this Comstock, that Dr. Foote 
was actually unable, pending the decision, to get a 
simple recital of the facts into the columns of the 
New York dailies as a paid advertisement. But, after 
all, is there anything to wonder at in this? Com- 
stock is a true child of the State, of which nearly 
everybody is mortally afraid. The State is, by neces- 
sity, a breeder of sneaks and spies. It cannot live 
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without them. Therefore all liberals who oppose the 
work of Comstock from any other platform than that 
of the abolition of the State are wasting good ammu- 
nition. By some fortunate chance they may succeed 
in displacing the man himself, but Comstockism will 
live after him, and will fall only with the State, its 
creator and sustainer. 


The following deserved rebuke, administered by the 
Boston “ Globe,” indicates a desire for fair play in 
that journal which is not shared to the extent that it 
should be by any large portion of the daily press: 
“Tt was charged recently by the Chicago ‘ Herald’ 
that Justus Schwab was expelled from the Socialistic- 
Labor party for appropriating party funds. Schwab 
at once addressed a note to the editor, denying the 
charge and saying that he and his friends were ex- 
pelled for ‘ disregarding the dictates of the would-be 
authorities: of the party.’ In this note Schwab, who 
is a foreigner, was so unfortunate as to spell the word 
principle thus: prinziple.’ The Herald“ printed 
the note, but made no answer to it except to ridicule 
the misspelling at length. The ‘Globe’ does not 
champion Mr. Schwab or his theories. For aught it 
knows, the latter may be the devil's own invention, 
and the former Beelzebub disguised, but it cherishes 
a decided conviction that the day when the enemies 
of the devil cannot answer his arguments except by 
ridiculing his inability to spell correctly any other 
than his native tongue will prove a cold day for the 
saints.” 


John Bright says that he justifies the Irish coercion 
policy on the same ground that he would justify the 
suppression of a mutiny by putting the mutineers in 
irons. But would he always justify such suppression 
of a mutiny? Suppose Mr. Bright were first mate of 
a vessel, and for months had witnessed the intermit- 
tent flogging and persistent starvation, by order of 
the captain, of a crew well-disposed when well- 
treated; suppose, further, that, this régime having 
become intolerable, certain sailors were to lift their 
voices in earnest protest, and advise the others to 
do no more work until the captain should cease 
his cruelty ; suppose, finally, that the captain were to 
put these ringleaders in irons,—what would Mr. 
Bright consider his line of duty, not as first mate, but 
asaman? Judging by his past, he would resign his 
office, side with the crew, and advise them to throw 
overboard, or at least depose, so tyrannical and cruel 
a captain. But, judging by his present, he would 
support the captain in his infamy. For that is just 
what he has done in the case of Ireland. Instead of 
withdrawing, as he should have done, from Glad- 
stone’s cabinet, he has aided and abetted Gladstone 
and Forster in putting into prison men whose worst 
offence consists in advising their countrymen to pur- 
sue a policy of passive resistance toward the tyrants 
who, for centuries, have kept them in a state of semi- 
barbarism. Mr. Bright’s parallel is an unhappy one, 
and tells decidedly against him. He further says 
that he favors “such a degree of freedom as will 
give security to freedom, but not such a degree as 
would destroy it.” What nonsense! When will our 
political philosophers learn that violations of free- 
dom, only trace them back far enough, always result 
from other violations of freedom, and that the more 
freedom there is, the better, in the long run, it is 
secured ? 
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A. free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnon. 


Do Liberals Know Themselves ? 

Liberty not unfrequently receives the compliment 
of being considered the most radical and revolution- 
ary sheet ever published in this country. So startling 
has seemed the project of abolishing the State to not 
a few radicals in the other reform spheres that they 
have hesitated to entertain this paper in their family 
circles and places of business, lest they might be tick- 
eted by Mrs. Grundy and“ good society" as Nihil. 
ists, enemies of law and order, and dangerous citi- 
zens generally. 

Yet, after all, what is any radical, whose protest 
means anything, but a person who is attempting to 
abolish the State? Bear in mind that the State typi- 
fies any organized machine which attempts to enforce 
its measures and methods by other means than per- 
suasion and consent and at other than its own cost, 
Messrs. Seaver and Mendum of the Boston “ Investi- 
gator" are materialists, They see in the way of 
progress an organized machine presided over by 
ecclesiastical hierarchs. It attempts to saddle its 
theological constitution upon those who never sub- 
scribed to it. Its dogmas are crammed down the 
throats of the unthinking and gullible through 
authoritative positing of certain theological maxims. 
It erects an omnipotent God to suit its own despotic 
purposes, and saddles the expense of supporting him 
and his hierarchical retinue upon those who do not 
acknowledge allegiance. 

Now, the thing that Messrs. Seaver and Mendum 
are endeavoring to abolish is this theological State, 
which, if they will examine it, is almost the exact 
counterpart of the political State, or, rather, is one 
phase of it. So true is this that to attempt to abol- 
ish the theological State without abolishing the polit- 
ical is as impossible as ridiculous. It is strange that 
religious liberals do not see this at a glance. 

Take, again, the Free Religionists, with their 
famous “ demands of liberalism.” Many of their lead- 
ing demands were simply attempts to abolish certain 
despotic appendages of the State. Those who initiated 
the movement, in calling it Free Religion, asked for 
the abolition of the State to that extent that they 
conceived the State to be the antipodes of Liberty. 
The movement promised well, and might accom- 
plish much if it had sufficient sagacity and bravery 
in its constituency to pursue the State versus Free 
Religion far enough to see that the main purpose of 
the State is to deny freedom, whether in religion, 
morals, trade, or industry. The Free Religionists 
unfortunately have achieved little more than an ex- 
change of the orthodox God for enforced “ culture,” 
“ morality,” “ purity,” and other undefined fictions— 
thus becoming more offensively bigoted in the eyes 
of true liberals than the Orthodox themselves. 

But all religious liberals, to the extent that they 
institute effective protests against a real enemy, will 
find, upon knowing themselves better, that that 
enemy is the State in some of its allied forms, and 
that they are engaged in a movement to abolish it. 
There is a theological State, a political State, an 
educational State, a social State, an industrial State. 
The pernicious element of them all is that species of 
organization which is based upon compulsion and 
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authority rather than upon reason and consent. 
Though our attitude towards Spiritualism is a skepti- 
cal one, we nevertheless accord to its friends the crèdit 
of being, in one respect, the most sagacious body of 
liberals in the world, in that they largely discard or- 
ganization and leave a wide latitude to individuality. 
The result is seen in the rapid and wonderful growth 
of their numbers. 

The State is simply a mammoth organization, held 
together by usurpation and force, All minor organi- 
zations in society are modelled after it. Of this type 
of organization Liberty is the avowed enemy. It 
violates individual right. It is unscientific. It is the 
universal foe of progress. It must go. Curiously 
enough, some of our liberal friends, who, in all they 
effectively do for growth and emancipation, are fight- 
ing that same foe, have yet to learn the logic of their 
own dissent. But they, too, like the benighted bigots 
whose servility they deplore, are still bound in the 
shackles of custom and revered names. They, how- 
ever, providentially persist in acting better than they 
know, and all we can do is to invite them to patiently 
follow our method and logic till they know them- 
selves better. 


The “New” Morality of Free Religion. 


The last issue of Liberty called attention to the 
claim set up by the teachers and prophets of Free 
Religion, to wit, that they have successfully passed 
by that first phase of liberalism where so great a 
stress is put upon the importance of negative criti- 
cism and denial, and are now serenely encamped on 
the broad plains of a new constructive, philosophic 
science, preparatory to leading the world onwards by 
new paths to living waters and universal good : which 
claim was contested, Liberty maintaining that, what- 
ever of denial Free Religionists have left behind, no 
new affirmative gospel as yet has fallen from their 
lips. And this, we stated, is true as regards both the 
beatitudes of religion and the practical moral prob- 
lems of the time. 

But let it be understood that we by no means gain- 
say the fact that the disciples of Free Religion make 
a point of morality. Equally with their Christian 
brethren of the present day, they come boldly to the 
front, vindicating the standard moral code, They 
are opposed to theft, lying, adultery,—indeed, they 
reaffirm the ten moral rules of the decalogue with as 
much unction as the most devout Biblical sect. We 
do not criticise this; we refer to it merely to say that 
there is nothing new or especially “ affirmative” in 
it. It is the old, old story again, the same rehearsed 
in the Episcopal service for lo, these many centuries, 
with its Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable sin- 
ners.” But how far this reiteration of the Jewish 
commandments will go in shaping the new civiliza- 
tion is a matter of speculation. Some may think, as 
doubtless our Free Religious friends do, that, in the 
absence of their yet-to-be-developed scientific reli- 
gion, a good stiff emphasis on the old-time moral dog- 
mas will serve them and the world in good stead, 
We notice in a recent number of the “Index” a 
special commendation given to a new “ Association 
of Moralists” just now in process of incubation at 
Hannibal, Missouri. The one great aim of this new 
organization is “ to show to the world that liberalism 
does not mean lawlessness or immorality, but, on the 
contrary, it is conducive to the highest type of moral- 
ity and the best interests of society.” These moral- 
ists have a “ form of admission to membership,” one 
clause of which reads as follows: “ Do you faithfully 
promise that, if received into this brotherhood, you 
will strive to live a just and honorable life, that no 
reproach may ever come upon our cause through any 
act or word of yours?” And the good “Index” 
adds: “A society organized on such a basis ought 
not to fail of success.” The other “affirmation” 
which this society offers is to the effect that it will 
„make an earnest effort to promote the religion of 
humanity.” 

Have we now in this illustration exhausted the 
“affirmations ™ of Free Religion? We should not, 
we suppose, get credit for being serious if we re- 


ferred to the zeal of the “Index” against the circu- 
lation of “ obscene literature,” or to its unabated de- 
mand for the suppression of that “ twin relic of bar- 
barism ” in the far-away territory of Utah. Though 
both of these attitudes must be described as highly 
moral, they are neither of them so unlike the popular 
clamor as to entitle them to rank among Free Reli- 
gious “affirmations.” There remains, then, simply 
the summary of the Simon-pure “ moralists ” of Han- 
nibal with which to furnish forth the marriage table 
of Free Religion and the newest civilization. And to 
what a feast are the anhungered guests bidden! The 
centre of this world-round table is set apart for a 
wide-spreading dish, on which, gently simmering in 
a bluish, wsthetic flame, lies the “ Religion of Hu- 
manity.“ Side dishes circle about, each laden with 
some one of the prevailing moralities. A solemn, 
decorous hush pervades the room, as the assembled 
guests draw nigh and swear in subdued speech to 
“strive to live a just and honorable life, that no re- 
proach may ever come upon our cause through any 
act or word of ours.” 

And what is to be the upshot of this new conse- 
crated union? What shall issue forth from this civil- 
ization of Free Religious moralists? 

Celebrate the event, O “ Index!” but tell us what 
new affirmative moral truth shall come to stand 
as a pillar of humanity on the earth upholding the 
heavens. 

Seriously, so far as we can observe, Free Religion 
has no courage, no faith, no purpose. no courage to 
face the world and proclaim the necessity of new 
moral relations in the great practical world of indus- 
try ; on every issue of this nature it sides with the old, 
upholding landlords, money-kings, and monopolists: 
no faith in human nature as equal to its destiny of 
freedom; but sides with the oppressor in placing 
Liberty always on the debatable ground of expediency : 
no purpose beyond that of a drifting tub, catching 
only what the elegant swash of the times tosses to its 
embrace, 

Take its own excuse for being,—a devotion to free- 
dom. How free is Free Religion? The tast naif- 
dozen years have been given in great part to a 
crusade against “ individualism ” and “ private judg- 
ment,” and for the restraining influence that comes 
of “ organization.” Nearly all of its distinguished 
leaders have proclaimed that the era of the indi- 
vidual is atan end. Henceforth there must be the 
“consensus of the competent;” in other words, pri- 
vate individual judgment must be held in abeyance 
or set aside in deference to the concurrent judgment of 
what practically might as well be called “ the church * 
as by any other name. “Consensus of the compe- 
tent” is merely the new Free Religious invention for 
Mother Church and Papal authority, 

True, Free Religionists, as a class, have hardly 
realized this abridgment of Liberty, and will doubt- 
less dispute the fact. No more did Unitarians per- 
ceive they had surrendered Liberty when they pro- 
claimed the Lordship of the Christ. But those who 
then abandoned the old Christian despotism saw it, 
and determined to have their religion “free.” No 
one doubts the sincerity of those free religious protest- 
ants when they began their crusade for Liberty. And 
now they are free enough on the purely theological 
issues; but, just where their religion becomes in- 
volved in the practical moral issues of the day, where 
it is afforded a chance to become truly the “ Religion 
of Humanity,” there it shrinks back; free discussion 
is disliked, if not thrust wholly out in the cold; there 
the “ consensus of the competent” looms up to settle 
and hush the disquieting reformers. This is the cue 
to the new effort of the Hannibal “ moralists.“ They 
wish to “ show to the world that liberalism does not 
mean lawlessness and immorality.” (The italics are 
Liberty's.) In other words, they accept what that 
world they fear calls “law” as law, and what it 
deems “moral” they, too, swear is moral. And 
they are very anxious, too, that, after the fashion of 
the world, they may appear as representing the 
“highest type of morality and the best interests of 
society.” 

Think of it! 
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Liberty says of all such “ liberalism,” it has gone 


to seed. 

Take now the attitude of Free Religionists towards 
the great labor movement that has arrived at such 
proportions in every intelligent country on the face 
of the earth. Scarcely ever touching the subject, 
and, when it does, with one or two exceptions, never 
touching it but to bolster up in some way the preten- 
sions of capitalists. Industrial freedom has no niche 
in its new temple. Its new president, having some 
rather crude, yet sympathetic, words to utter in behalf 
of the claims of labor, preached to the deaf ears of 
the freedom-loving capitalists who have been warm- 
ing themselves around that live-coal on the altar 
Parker set up. But, plainly, all they knew was, Parker 
put it there. When Adler tried to say what he thought 
it meant, capital had no ears to hear, ſor he was 
“avowing agrarian doctrines” A Christian weekly 
says that “ Webster, in his later years, was in bonds 
to the bankers, manufacturers, and merchants.” Is 
Free Religion in like bonds of servitude ? 

Liberty so thinks. 

And Liberty proposes to take up the great issues of 
practical affirmative morality, not in fear of the 
world, not in deference to any prevailing opinion or 
party now potent in the land, but in obedience only 
to those “ unwritten laws” of Justice, Equity, and 
Liberty which are fundamental in human nature, the 
only guarantees of universal prosperity and ennobling 
peace. 


Capital the Chief of Criminals. 


One of the most frightful of the abuses resulting 
from the tremendous power now lodged in the hands 
of capitalists is their utter disregard for human 
life. In the insolent indifference of their autocratic 
sway they pay less heed to the safety of their em- 
ployees than to the protection of their property. The 
lives and limbs of laborers are regarded as the merest 
trifles in comparison with the prospective loss or gain 
of a few dollars. Only a week ago, in Fairfield, 
Maine, a boiler explosion occurred in the engine- 
house of the Kennebec Framing Company, killing 
three men and seriously crippling several others. 
It now appears that the boilers had been in such 
notoriously bad condition for two years past that 
engineer after engineer had come and gone, refusing 
to work in close proximity to these potential instru- 
ments of death and destruction. The stockholders 
and directors, nearly all of them men of immense 
wealth and one of them an ex-governor of the State, 
were repeatedly warned and expostulated with and 
remonstrated with in regard to their criminal neglect, 
but all to no purpose. They thought only of their 
pocket-books and bank accounts, and shut their eyes 
to the danger. For once, however, fortune dealt out 
righteous retribution; for, when the fatal moment 
came, n son of one of the principal directors, twenty 
years of age, whose duty it was to pay off the men, 
had just stepped into the boiler-room to take their 
time, and was literally roasted to death in the escap- 
ing steam. Liberty wishes death to no man, but is 
none the less sincerely glad that the grief and suffer- 
ing bound to result from this cruel carelessness fell, 
partially at least, upon the hearts, if they have any, of 
those responsible for it, instead of invading the homes 
of additional laborers. In no other respect, however, 
was this an exceptional occurrence. Similar cases, 
more or less glaring, daily meet the eyes of all who 
read the newspapers. Nor is there likely to be any im- 
provement until capital shall be stripped of its power 
for evil. The Fairfield disaster occurred simply be- 
cause the corporation could find plenty of men willing 
to risk their lives rather than throw up their job in 
the face of the possibility that no other could be 
obtained in season to keep their families from stary- 
ing or freezing to death. As long as labor is thus 
dependent upon capital, so long will it be outraged 
with impunity. It is useless to look to the State for 
remedy or punishment, Capital rules every depart- 
ment of it from legislature to court. It is through 
the State that capital wields its power. Take away 
the privileges which capital compels the State to grant 
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it, strike down the infamous money and land monop- 
olies, and almost immediately, as has been demon- 
strated over and over again, the demand for laborers 
would so far exceed the supply that labor would be 
the master and capital subject to its bidding. Then no 
expense would be spared in taking every possible 
precaution for the health and security ofthe workers, 
and one could open his newspaper at breakfast with- 
out fear of the destruction of his appetite by blood- 
curdling accounts of explosions, collisions, and holo- 
causts entirely within the power of human foresight 
to avoid. But, as things go now, everything is sacri- 
ficed to capital, the chief of murderers, and to the 
State, the weapon with which it does its bloody 
work. 


Hard-pan Jurisprudence. 


One Abraham Payne of Providence, a liberal in 
theology, a woman suffragist, and an advanced thinker 
on many subjects, lately attempted to tell the people 
of Rhode Island whether they had the right to call a 
convention and frame a new constitution. The learn- 
ing and great legal reputation of the gentleman 
brought a very intelligent audience to hear his paper, 

But, instead of assuming to have an opinion of his 
own on this subject, Mr. Payne consumed his whole 
time in quoting the opinions of Daniel Webster, 
Chief Justice Durfee, and other fossils. “This au- 
thority says this,” “ this authority says that,” etc. 

“But what do you say?” shouted an ignorant 
laborer, after the reading of the paper. Mr. Payne 
responded by a speedy retirement. He, of course, 
had no opinion in the presence of the dead and dry 
bones of Webster and other defunct judicial popes. 

Mr. Payne, as a vice-president of the Free Reli- 
gious Association, regards with cultured pity and con- 
tempt the benighted Orthodox who look to popes, 
bibles, and preachers for their opinions in theology. 
In his profession, however, he waives his right of 
judgment in the presence of his judicial superiors,— 
an authority-ridden judicial slave. 

The ignorant laborer suggested that anything was 
constitutional that had bayonets enough behind it, 
and that brute force, after all, was the highest judi- 
cial authority. He was ignorant and uncultured 
enough to have an opinion, and to dare to express it. 
Is there not a possibility that he had studied constitu- 
tional Jaw with greater success than Popes Webster 
and Durfee? 


Liberty desires to testify to its heartfelt admiration 
for the devotion displayed by Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau's 
sister, in her support of her unfortunate, insane rela- 
tive. In a letter answering the statement that the 
defence had become discouraged, she nobly said: 
“ Be that as it may, the one who probably cares more 
than any person living for the prisoner and his 
defence begs leave to state that, so far as she is con- 
cerned, there is no discouragement. I shall stand by 
him against the whole world, against my whole 
family even, as I have stood since that fated second 
of July, until the end, whatever that may be, shall 
come. Because I know that his cause is righteous; 
because to him it was the command of God, and he 
obeyed against his own will and inclinations. * This 
faith shall be accounted unto him for righteousness.’ 
If the Lord wills, I can say good-by to him on the 
scaffold even as calmly as if it were good-night, so 
well assured am I of his eternal salvation.” Such 
words, uttered in the face of a passion-crazed people, 
sound like the voice of a saint among savages. 


D. G. Croly says, in the New York „Hour,“ that, 
“ apart from their ideas on the marriage question, the 
Oneida Communists were the most honest, con- 
scientious, religious people I ever knew.” Does Mr. 
Croly mean to say that the Oneidans held their ideas 
of marriage dishonestly and in violation of their con- 
sciences and religion, or does he insinuate as much 
only because he is afraid to say a good word for that 
feature of their system which has contributed most to 
their unpopularity ? 


Liberty Still Ahead. 


Frrenp Tucker :—Pat me down for one of the bound vol- 
umes of Liberty. Iam familiar with most of the radical lit- 
erature of the day, especially the periodicals. Took the 
“Index” eight years, but outgrew it. Have got two volumes 
of it to sell, all in good order. Liberty is still ahead, but I 
shall catch up in time, and drop it when it ceases to instruct 
and lead. Am glad you are not afraid of your subscribers. 
Liberty should be a weekly, and as large as the “Truth 
Seeker.” What do you say for an effort in that direction? 
The world needs your thought more largely diffused. Get up 
a stock company, and we will all help. Agitate the thing 
through Liberty, and commence at once. 

Admiringly, 
Deadwood, Dakota, January 1, 1881. 


D. P. WiLLcox. 


[Liberty would soon lag behind, wero we to follow 
our ſriend's advice. A stock company would ruin the 
paper. All that keeps it fresh and bright and bold 
and true is its absolute control by one individual, 
who bas a definite purpose in view. Liberty intends 
to become a weekly in due time, and as large as ne- 
cessity requires. But slow and sure!— EDITOR 
Linknrr.] 


A New Method of Agitation. 

An Italian journal, La Miseria, recommends the following 
proposition, which is well worthy the attention of Anarchists 
in all countries, suggesting, as it does, an excellent means of 
utilizing enforced idleness in the interest of the social revolu- 
tion. Here is the plan: 


To effect a permanent organization of laborers out of work, 
which, losing daily its old members, should recruit daily new 
ones from the laborers who remain out of work. Thus, by 
turns, all the laborers of the community would pass through 
the ranks of the organization. í 

This society should have a permanent committee composed 
of trusty and devoted men, endowed with powers purely execu- 
tive and continually receiving fresh inspiration from the will of 
the mass of unemployed laborers. The members of this com- 
mittee themselves should not be necessarily unemployed, or in 
circumstances which would prevent them from displaying a 
constant activity. 

The society should give the greatest possible publicity to its 
acts throngh the newspapers, and, if need be, by huge posters. 
The objects of the society should be: (1) to group the entire 
idle proletariat of the locality; (2) to make known as widely 
as possible the number and position of its members; (3) to 
affirm, by all methods in harmony with the socialistic and 
revolutionary spirit, the right to life and the will to work, 
and especially to compete for contracts to be awarded, offering 
as sole guarantee the capital of its own poverty. Then, to pre- 
sent themselves at public festivals, meetings, and popular 
assemblies, interrupt the festivities, and demand a consideration 
of the question of Misery. On especial occasions, — for in- 
stance, in case of an exceptional increase of poverty or of the 
gathering of a great multitude, —to present themselves in pro- 
cession with the other industrial bodies, or else to march by 
themselves en masse through the city to expose their misery 
and hunger. 

To display, at these public manifestations of hunger, placards 
bearing this inscription: ‘ We, who produce all things, ha vo 
no bread.” If unable to fly the red flag of the International 
Jet them use a black flag as an emblem of death, or else display 
a workingman's blouse or some other tattered garment as an 
emblem of pauperism. 

The society should not appeal to charity, or to philanthropy, 
or to the justice of governmental or municipal authorities, or 
to no matter what benevolent institution. It should place its 
sole reliance on the echo which its sufferings would awaken in 
the hearts of the people and on the terror which would be 
struck to the hearts of the exploiters by the apparition of the 
advance-guard of the Revolution. 


Timely Truth Tersely Told. 
[From the New York Sun.“ 

A correspondent in Brooklyn writes in praise of the notion of 
putting the railroads of the country under a national system, 
“the control and management of which shall be in the hands 
of agents of the whole people.” 

We cannot imagine anything more absurd, unpatriotic, and 
dangerous than this scheme. 

There is one end which should be constantly pursued by 
every intelligent American in whatever belongs to legislation 
and to government. This end is to diminish the power of 
government, to reduce the number and the authority of office- 
bolders, and to abolish as far as possible the interference of 
political agents in private affairs. 

Let our correspondent also recall the wisdom which suggests 
that we should 

rather bear those fils we bave 
‘Than fly to others that we Know not of.” 
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Once the Cyclopean king the poets sung 

Was Etna’s beacon of eternal light 
‘That led the grateful mariner along 

The trackless desert of the sea, when night 
And storm and darkness o'er the planets hung 

Their mantle, ere the needle’s marvellous sight 
Tracked through the gloom the pole star, and revealed 
To the folled pilot's ken where "twas concealed. 


But in our day flames on Caprera’s shore 
A beacon brighter than old Etna's ray, 
‘That signals, “Italy's long night is o'er, 
And there has dawned for her a brighter day 
Than when upon Rome's seven hills sate power 
That held a world in awe: the gracious away 
Of reason, truth, and right, and liberty.” 
This precious boon Italia owes to thee, 


Brave Garibaldi! And the time will come 

When Caprera will be to men a shrine 
More sacred than the prophet's honored tomb 

At Mecca, or the mount In Palestine 
‘Where died the fabled Saviour. But no gloom 

Will cast its shadow o'er our lives from thine, 
More than thy country’s saviour, whom men bless 
As freedom's champion, lover of thy race! 

Simron PALMER. 


Mr. Colville Explains. 
To the Editor of Liberty, 

Dran Sir :—Allow me to inform your readers that, had I 
thought it objectionable to any of Mrs. Kendrick's real friends, 
I should not have read any extracts from the Bible at her 
funeral, as I do not deem reading a necessary part of a funeral 
service, I am not aware of having used the words Jesus 
Christ in the reading, though I quoted the well-known pas- 
sage from the Apocalypse, Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.“ To me the truth itself is the Lord, and I do be- 
lieve Mrs. Kendrick died in a love of truth, as her life was for 
many years a willing sacrifice to the truth as she beheld it. I 
think your readers ought to know that Mrs. Kendrick and I 
have been warm personal friends; that she frequently attended 
my lectures in Berkeley Hall, accompanied by her husband 
and daughter; and that I spoke at her funeral in compliance 
with the carnest request of the former. It is also due to me to 


state that no one of her friends instructed me how to proceed, As for“ F. S. C.'s” 


and I read passages of scripture quite innocently, the very 
same that I had read recently at the memorial service com- 
memorating the departure from earthly life of a daughter of the 
late Francis Jackson. On that occasion no exception was 
taken to the proceeding, and, seeing a number of my dearest 
friends at Mrs. Kendrick’s funeral, I acted independently and 
unconstrainedly. If I have “outraged her memory and in- 
sulted her friends,” I can only say that she was a very differ- 
ent woman from the Mrs. Kendrick I had the honor of know- 
ing, and her friends must be persons of very peculiar sensibil- 
ities, at least. I wish to awaken no controversy, but an attack 
ought to be replied to by the one attacked in a journal styling 
itself Liberty. 
Yours for the truth, 


W. J. Corvitix. 


(Mr. Colville errs in supposing that we criticised 
him for reading from the Bible. That strange book 
contains many passages which Mrs. Kendrick, in com- 
mon with all sensible people, ardently admired, and 
which might have been read with peculiar propriety 
at her funeral. It was the character of Mr. Colville's 
selections that aroused our indignation. The key- 
note of the services was a sentence not only contain- 
ing the words Christ Jesus (which Mr. Colville cer- 
tainly used), but directly inculcating the Christian 
scheme of salvation, for which Mrs. Kendrick enter- 
tained no sentiment save that of the profoundest con- 
tempt As one of her most intimate friends, a spirit- 
ualist, has since said to us, “a more inappropriate 
passage could not have been selected.” To show 
Mr. Colville that we are not averse to quoting scrip- 
ture properly, we call his attention, in answer to his 
strained symbolism identifying the truth with the 
Lord, to the seventeenth verse of the ninth chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew: “ Neither do 
men put new wine into old bottles: else the bottles 
break, and the wine ruaneth out, and the bottles per- 
ish: but they put new wine into new bottles, and 
both are preserved.“ It is true that Mr. Colville had 
no instructions concerning the services, but for the 
very reason, we suppose, that his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the deceased inspired a confidence that he 
would say nothing inappropriate. We may have 
erred in imputing unworthy motives in explanation 
of his conduct, but we had to choose between im- 
peaching his motives and his good sense.. That our 
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criticism was substantially correct we have the 
amplost proof in the thanks and congratulations 
thereon that continue to pour in on us from Mrs. 
Kendrick's dearest friends present at the ſuneral.— 
EDITOR Linertr.) 


Liberty Again Defined. 


Dear Linenty : — Let me suggest that your new subscriber 
who says that “ perfect liberty is perfect obedience to natural 
law probably had the element of choice in his mind, although 
he did not put it Into words, and meant to state that perfect 


liberty is voluntary obedience to natural law. Obedience not 
voluntary would not be perfect, and would not be liberty. 

It seems to me that Liberty is neither the mother nor the 
daughter of Order, but the equal mate, the woman of the union 
of which Order is the man, the product or offspring of the two 
being a barmonious society of integral individuals. 

F. 8. C. 

{It is more than likely that “ F. S. C.” is right in re- 
gard to our new subscriber. Knowing our man, we 
felt confident at the time that his meaning was not 
accurately expressed by his statement, Nevertheless 
his omission afforded a good opportunity to empha- 
size an important distinction, and we improved it. 
But even if his meaning was just what “ F. S. C.” 
thinks it was, he was not strictly correct. Liberty is 
not obedience, compulsory or voluntary, any more 
than it is disobedience, compulsory or voluntary. 
Nor is it even the actual choice between obedience 
and disobedience. It is simply and solely the free- 
dom and power lo choose. And as long as moral 
philosophers of the Free Religious stamp (among 
whom we include neither “F. S. C.” nor our new 
subscriber) keep on trying to conceal this, the true 
idea of Liberty, behind such misleading phrases as 
the “liberty to do right” and such hackneyed and 
irrational discriminations as that between “ liberty 
and license,” we do not mean to often lose a chance 
to bring it to the light. 
sexual distinction between Lib- 


| erty and Order, we take very little stock in it except 


as a very pretty and handy figure of speech. The 
woman's rights people have long maintained that 
“there is no sex in virtue.” We go farther, and 
doubt if there is any sex in virtues. That Liberty 
and Order so greatly advance each other by action 
and reaction that they may be regarded, in one view 
of the case, as almost cognate principles is not de- 
nied; but we insist that, in their relation to modern 
progress, Liberty comes logically first, and that 
Order is a result. F. S. C.” unwittingly admits the 
correctness of our position when he describes the off- 
spring as “a harmonious society of integral individ- 
uals.” A harmonious society of integral individuals 
is precisely what we we mean by Order; and, if F. 
S. C.” has a different view of Order, it must be a very 
narrow one. The logical priority of Liberty to Order 
cannot be too strongly urged while nine-tenths of the 
professed friends of Order are pushing schemes to 
establish it by violations of Liberty, It was for this 
reason that we chose the grand motto which consti- 
tutes the heading of our paper.—EDITOR LIBERTY.) 


Our Bepuffed Litterateurs. 


In a recent number of Liberty the writer briefly descanted 
on Harvard College as a buge local bore, a mere “ good- 
society ” institution rather than an Academe truly devoted to 
knowledge, science, and reflective thought for their own sake. 
The college is really a local bore, because the mention of it is 
never absent from the newspapers of this vicinity. In like 
manner there is a local literary clique, sometimes called "the 
Cambridge set,” the sound of which is dinned into one's ears 
perpetually hereabouts, as if its members were altogether 
transcendent writers. I refer, of course, to Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Howells, Aldrich, et id omne genus of scrib- 
bling emotionalists. Within proper limits one is ready to 
acknowledge the “ readability” and merit of the above list of 
littérateurs. They are bright and witty, beyond question. 
But one tires at last of the damnable iteration of their names 
which is forever audible hereabouts. Not one of these over- 
popular, outrageously bepuffed litteruteurs is a man of really 
commanding intellect, as distinguished from the emotional 
nature. They are deft, adroit, highly-scented, and highly- 
rouged writers merely, felicitous workers-over of current liter- 
ary material and ideas so superabundant, trickers-out of 
current thoughts and themes in pert, studied, ornamental 


phrase, intent mostly upon style and the tournure of their 
sentences, and emulating the jackdaw in the borrowed charac- 
ter of their plumage. After the sugar candy and treacle of 
this Cambridge lot of superfine scribblers, the “yawp” of 
rough, jaunty Walt Whitman is really refreshing, even with 
Walt's large liberty of speech on ordinarily forbidden themes. 
Occasionally a great, original idea crops out of Walt, while 
out of the Cambridge lot only honeyed rhetoric sprouts. Who 
is Howells? A literary carpet-bagger in New England, a sort 
of sugar-cured ham from Ohio, who was pickled for a time in 
the lagunes of Venice. He is a novelette-ist of the Parisian 

sort, whose longest flights are the hops of a sparrow from 

spray to spray, without length or strength of imaginative 
wing. Howells and Aldrich are par nobile fratrum, Ameri- 
can-born Parisians, hot-house plants which have somehow 
blossomed on our New England soil, as the famous magnolia 
tree blossomed in the vicinity of fishy, stony Gloucester. 
Howells excels in amorous dialogue or the voicing of the 

flirtations of lavendered youths and maidens laboring under 
erotomania. Governor Long, who, besides being a politician, 

is a nice, lavendered littérateur of the Howell-Aldrich type, 

exhibited the utter lack of correct literary judgment and 

appreciation to claim for Whittier superiority as a poet over 
Virgil, whom he nevertheless tried to translate,—as Bottom 

was translated, however. In the poet's land,“ to borrow 

Schiller’s phrase, Virgil has stood for centuries, like Teneriffo 

or Atlas, unremoved, charming with an irresistible spell ever 

new generations and even his sadly uncritical, “ down-cast" 

Yankee, gubernatorial translator, John D. Long. Line after 
line and passage after passage of Virgil are as deeply carved 

in the memory of the Indo-European race as are Shakspere’s 

greatest proverbial lines. There are thousands of lines of 
Virgil which Whittier could no more have written than he 

could scale the zenith bodily. He is an exquisite song-bird 

and sentimentalist, but even in the expression of sentiment he 

is infinitely below Virgil’s mark, while he could not sustain 

himself for a moment in the higher regions of the imagination 

in which Virgil's muse takes her flight, breathing with case 

“empyreal air.” But Whittier does not overestimate himself, 

and must be annoyed by the fulsome laudation of his admir- 

ers. Taken in over-doses of fifty or a hundred consecutive 

pages, Whittier’s poetry cloys with its monotonous sweetness 

and sameness; but an occasional lyric of his, like My Play- 

mate,” for instance, is delightful and medicinal, Littérateurs 

who are overpraised and constantly, elaborately, and sys- 

tematically bepuffed are sure, later along, to be unduly de- 

preciated. That is the way the world takes its revenge for 

having been betrayed into a temporary excess of admiration. 

An excessive laudation of a few “literary fellers” is gross 

Injustice to others who are as good men as thoy are. B. 
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On Picket Duty. 

“ Society,” some one has truly said,“ is produced 
by our wants, and government by our wickedness.” 

The New England “ Methodist” illustrates the 
singular unwillingness of O. B. Frothingham to de- 
fine his position, in view of the fact that he has 
avowed a new one, by the story of the Irish lad who 
fell into a deep well, and, when his father called to 
know if he were dead, replied: Not dead, father, 
but spacheless.” 

An exchange tells us that a rich Italian land-owner 
resorts to an obsolete feadal custom of making his 
laborers wear iron muzzles during the grape harvest 
to prevent them from tasting the grapes. The stock- 
holders and directors of horse-railways who make 
their conductors use bell-punches to prevent them 
from “knocking down” fares will probably be the 
first to boisterously brand this Italian’s conduct as a 
relic of the dark ages, which could have survived 
nowhere else than in an “effete monarchy of the old 
world.” 

It is as safe a prediction as any that we are able to 
picture to ourselves in European politics to say that 
the Irish peasant and the Irish landlord will have as 
completely reversed their relations of every kind to 
one another between the year 1880 and the year 1900 
as did the French peasant and the French lord between 
1789 and 1794.” Some may think this a bold pro- 
phecy on the part of Mr. John Morley, but in the eyes 
of Liberty it is not as bold as the truth, which is that 
before the year 1900 landlords of every civilized 
nationality will have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. 

One of the grandest of revolutionary anniversaries 
again draws near, the eleventh of the foundation of 
the glorious Paris Commune. The Internationalists 
and Anarchists of New York have been actively pre- 
paring for its commemoration, and will give a grand 
concert and ballin its honor Suturday evening, March 
18, at Irving Hall, New York. Fine musical talent 
has been secured, and no pains will be spared for the 
achievement of a success worthy of the occasion. 
Family tickets may be had for twenty-five cents, the 
proceeds of the sale to be devoted to the Asile Laique 
Français and to the revolutionary cause in Russia. 
The time will come when the peoples of the earth will 
unite in adopting the Eighteenth of March as a day 
of international festival. 

All believers in the State, however much they may 
try to disguise it, or however it may be disguised 
beyond their recognition, believe that might makes 
right.” In the last analysis, they invariably hold that 
the State may rightfully do that which it would be 
wrong for an individual to do; in other words, that 
morality is entirely independent of justice, and may 
be made and unmade by the human will. Here is an 
instance, taken from instructions issued to General 
Burbridge by General Sherman in 1864, the publica- 
tion of which a personal controversy has lately led 
to: “ You may inform all your post and district com- 
manders that guerillas are not soldiers, but wild 
beasts, unknown to the usages of war. To be recog- 
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nized as soldiers they must be enlisted, enrolled, offi- 
cered, uniformed, armed, and equipped by some 
recognized belligerent power, and must, if detached 
from a moving army, be of sufficient strength with 
written orders from some army commander to do 
some military thing.” Thus, General Sherman and 
his army of soldiers, who went “ marching through 
Georgia” destroying other people's property and 
taking other people's lives, were honest patriots and 
humane gentlemen, because they did these things 
under the sanction of the State; but Colonel Mosby 
and his band of guerillas, who did things precisely 
similar, but in an irregular way, were thieves and 
murderers and wild beasts, because they acted on 
their own responsibility. 


Senator Edmunds of Vermont says that, in the mat- 
ter of finance, there are four courses open to us, We 
must, he asserts, either continue the national bank 
notes, or substitute the old state bank notes for them, 
or issue a national currency from the treasury, or 
a ourselves to coin money. These four, and no 

„argues the wise senator, But he is wrong. 
He has overlooked a fifth thing which we may do, — 
namely, abolish all that we have done, and do nothing 
more. Whatever may be the proper functions of 
government, to supply the people with money is cer- 
tainly not one of them. The people are entirely com- 
petent and willing to make their own money, if the 
government will only leave them to do it. And they 
will make much better and cheaper money than the 
government can. Here, as in every other branch of 
manufacture or business, the superiority of private 
enterprise will manifest itself. The government 
might just as well make our hats and our shoes and our 
bread and our books and our pictures as our money. 
On this point the State socialists are consistent, and 
have the advantage over such governmental financiers 
as oppose them, for greenbackism and national bank- 
ism are but phases of compulsory communism. The 
first condition of a true system of finance is Liberty. 


Our friend George Chainey has been talking at 
random again. In accepting as genuine Oscar Wilde's 
profession of discipleship to John Ruskin, he uninten- 
tionally but inexcusably slanders the latter. Mr. 
Chainey may champion any humbug that he likes, — 
that is comparatively a small matter, — but he has no 
right to saddle the humbug on the shoulders of sincere 
and noble men. Oscar Wilde’s art teachings show 
that his knowledge of Ruskin's thought is of the 
most superficial nature, and Mr. Chainey’s identifica- 
tion of the two shows that he is incapable of distin- 
guishing between fundamentally opposite schools of 
art. The character of a school of art depends pri- 
marily on its conception of the purpose of art. What 
is the conception held by the true æstheticism which 
John Ruskin stands for? Mr. Chainey answers 
rightly: To Ruskin*hothing was beautiful that was 
not at the same time in some way useful to either the 
physical, intellectual, or moral elevation of socicty. 
It must either state a true thing or adorn a serviceable 
one. It must never exist alone, never for itself. It 
exists rightly only when it is the means of knowledge 
or the grace of agency for life.” What is the concep- 
tion held by the false wstheticism which Oscar Wilde 
stands for? Hear Mr. Wilde himself: “ Any element 
of morals or implied reference to a standard of good 
or evil in art is a sign of a certain incompleteness of 


vision.... Poems are either well written or badly 
written; that is all ... All good work aims at a 
purely artistic effect. ... True art exists for art's 
sake." Two schools of art founded on, principles so 
diametrically opposite as these must necessarily differ 
as widely as two schools of religion founded one on 
authority and the other on Liberty. Yet Mr. Chainey 
pronounces them one and the same. With as much 
reason might he indorse any professed disciple of 
Darwin who should teach that the existence of each 
species is due to a separate act of creation. And the 
insult to the master would be no greater than that 
which he has offered to Ruskin. To accept and pass 
the counterfeit is to clip the genuine coin. But habit 
is strong. Mr. Chainey has not been long out of the 
pulpit, and snap judgments, we suppose, must be 
expected from him for some time yet. 


The Philadelphia “ Labor World” says that “ gov- 
ernments are becoming more liberal, laws more just 
and comprehensive, obstacles to advancement are 
disappearing, and opportunities for the gathering of 
wealth are multiplying.” Liberty is glad to be assured 
that such fine things are going on, but confesses to a 
little curiosity regarding the proofs thereof. The 
latest observations taken in England, Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States had led us to 
believe that just at present governments are becom- 
ing more illiberal, laws more unjust and narrow, 
obstacles to advancement are multiplying, and oppor- 
tunities for the gathering of wealth are being confined 
to fewer and fewer persons. Not that we were with- 
out confident expectation of an approachjpg turn in 
events; otherwise were Liberty without an occupa- 
tion. But the order of the day had seemed to us to 
be a tightening of the chains, a strengthening of the 
barriers, and a riveting of the yokes. Will the 
“ Labor World” tell us on what grounds we should 
change our opinion ? 

There is food for serious thought in the statistics 
furnished by Professor Leone Levi to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, bearing on 
the relation between the economical condition of the 
people and their height and weight. Town artisans 
appeared from the returns to be of an average height 
of 66.55; the laboring class, 67.15; the commercial 
class, 67.79; and the professional, 68.70. In weight 
the town artisans again stood lowest, with 136.2 lbs., 
the other statistics being: laboring class, 137.8; com- 
mercial, 143.9; professional, 152.7. No less instruc- 
tive are the investigations of Baron Kolb of Germany, 
who found that, of 1,000 well-to-do persons and 1,000 
poor persons, there remained of the prosperous, after 
tive years, 943, while of the poor but 655 remained 
alive, After fifty years there remained of the pros- 
perous 557, and of the poor only 283. At seventy 
years of age there remained 235 of the prosperous, 
while the number of the poor yet living was but 65. 
The average length of life among the well-to-do was 
found to be fifty years, and of the poor thirty-two 
years. Do not their stunted stature and shrunken 
stomachs and the frightful rate of mortality among 
them conclusively prove that the workers of the 
world are being put through a process of slow star- 
vation, while the food that they produce goes to swell 
the bellies of the men who steal it? The phrase 
“ bloated bondholders” contains an element of lit- 
eral accuracy hitherto undreamed of. 


LIBERTY. 


Guiteau is not half as bad a man, even admitting 
that he is sane, as some of those who figure in history 
and the Bible as being on familiar terms with Jeho- 
vah. The Lord has had some very wicked partners 
on earth. One of them led a band of outcasts and 
cut-throats for forty years, and, acting under direct 
orders from the head of the firm, occupied himself in 
murder, rapine, and plunder during a large portion 
of the time. The partnership between Moses and the 
Almighty is accepted as a fact upon no better evi- 
dence than the alleged statements of Moses himself 
and there is no proof that Moses was a more truthful 
man than Guiteau. Ever since the invention of 
religion certain men have claimed for themselves a 
divine right to rob, murder, and oppress their fellows- 
They have called themselves kings, emperors, czars, 
— all partners of the Lord,—and, under authority of 
the senior member of the concern, have committed 
colossal crimes, kept hordes of hired murderers 
busy killing men, robbed millions of human beings 
of every natural right, violated every principle of 
morality, lived most vicious lives, died pious deaths, 
and gone straight to eternal glory and everlasting 
bliss, Partners of the Lord have made bonfires of 
human flesh, broken living human frames upon the 
rack, and filled the ears of Infinite mercy with the 
agonized groans of suffering mortality. There is 
no crime however hideous, no outrage however cow- 
ardly, no meanness however despicable, that has not 
been committed by acknowledged partners of the 
Lord. 

No, Guiteau is not too wicked nor too depraved to 
be an accomplice of the Almighty, and his claim of 
divine complicity in his deed rests upon grounds every 
bit as good and reliable as John Calvin's or Moses’s 
or Kaiser Wilhelm's. If there were any such thing 
as consistency in Christianity, it would have to either 
accept him at his own estimation or admit that he is 
a lunatic; but there is no such thing, and therefSte 
Christian ministers approve of hanging him, while 
they read “collects” and pray God to forgive his 
own partner in crime, 
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A. free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpxox. 


God’s Wicked Partners. 


Charles Geiteau claims that he is the Lord's part- 
ner, and that the Almighty was accessory before the 
fact to the killing of Garfield. For this Mr. Guiteau 
is bitterly denounced by Christians as a blasphemer 
and an impious wretch, and regarded with holy hor- 
ror by the Lord's anointed. These good people are 
inconsistent. They have addressed to the throne of 
grace such remarks as this: “Oh Lord! Thou hast 
in Thine infinite wisdom seen fit to chasten us by 
removing our beloved leader and taking him unto 
Thine own bosom. Humbly we bow before thee, and 
murmur, Thy will be done!” If such pulpit utter- 
ances signify anything and are not mere gospel gush, 
intended to flatter the Almighty by conveying the im- 
pression that the speakers would not for a moment 
suppose that anything could be done on earth without 
his knowledge or consent, they mean that the killing 
of Garfield was the act of God, that the murder 
was deliberately planned by Omnipotence for some 
inscrutable reason, and that it was executed in fur- 
therance of and in accordance with some sacred 
scheme for the good of the world. If the Christian 
god is omnipotent, he could have prevented the kill- 
ing, and the fact that he did not do so indicates that 
he desired the death of President Garfield. Guiteau, 
according to Christian doctrine, merely executed the 
will of God. It cannot be argued reasonably that he 
was merely the blind instrament of God, and that 
God simply permitted him to follow the course that 
his wicked passions and malignant heart dictated, 
leaving him responsible for the deed as for the mo- 
tives that prompted it: for Guiteau had no personal 
motive, and has asserted repeatedly that God com- 
manded him to kill Garfield. He was in the confi- 
dence of the Almighty from the beginning. If it 
was God's will that Garfield should die, God was 
the instigator of the homicide, and Guiteau was his 
partner. If the killing was the most damnable and 
atrocious crime in history, then God is the most 
atrocious villain the world ever heard of, and Guiteau 
is no more responsible than the bullet which inflicted 
the death wound. 

But God's inconsistent apologists argue that there is 
no evidence of the copartnership beyond Guiteau's 
own assertions, and that the Almighty would never 
select as his partner a man who had committed 
adultery, cheated landladies, and done other disrepu_ 
table things that Christians abhor. It is strange 
that God did not select as his partner some trusted 
preacher of his word — some holy man who never did 
anything wrong in his life, and whose claim of inspira- 
tion would be accepted as true. Why did he not 
commission some regularly inspired preacher of the 
gospel, whom he had already called to serve him at 
a good salary, to murder Mr. Garfield? Was it be- 
cause he intended to shirk the responsibility and 
leave his partner in the lurch, and thought he could 
spare Guiteau better than Beecher or Talmage or 
some other meek and lowly follower of the cross? 
Then why did he not select some professional mur- 
derer, who by law ought to be hanged anyway, some 
“Billy the Kid,” or some great military leader with | 
the blood of thousands on his hands? 


A Glorious Meeting. 


The mass meeting of trades unions in Cooper 
Union, New York, on January 30, was the most sig- 
nificant and gratifying move that has been made 
since the so-called Irish land war began, 

The Irish race, by nature of their organism, are 
easily ridden by superstition. The Pope has always 
sat in the Irish saddle with greater assurance than in 
any other. Blood-sucking priests have always found 
the Irish skin the thinnest to prey upon. With such 
a people —sympathetic, domestic, and deeply en- 
deared to their traditions — the nationality craze 
easily finds a lodgment, and short-sighted, designing 
politicians are ever ready to make use of it in order 
to divert the attention of the people from the bottom 
causes of universal industrial slavery, 

But this meeting stood on a thoroughly broad and 
de-nationalizing basis. As the splendid resolutions 
put it, the Irish cause was “ humanity's cause; V it 
was“ Labor's cause.” Germans, Russians, Americans, 
Scotch, English, and Irish,—all clasped the brotherly 
hand in the grand resolve that the curse of landlord- 
ism was not local and national, but universal and 
human (or rather inhuman), and a part of the great 
scheme of usury against which Labor is everywhere 
called upon to wage an uncompromising war of 
extermination. 

In asking the Irish to de-nationalize, as far as pos- 
sible, their grand struggle, we would by no means 
look lightly upon their exceptignal persecutions as a 
nation. But were these persecutions simply political 
and national, the Irish would have no especial claim 
to the co-operation of other nationalities. Since, how- 
ever, the curse which afflicts them is one which threat- 
ens, and actually afflicts, more or less, the working 
masses of every other nation, they simply assert a just 
demand when they call upon working people every- 
where to stand by them. 

To attempt to argue down a superstition is the 
| slowest of processes. Here and there a level-headed 
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Irishman has sense enough to brush aside tho rid icu- 
lous nonsense of expecting an “Irish republic ™ to 
do better by those who labor than does the ruling 
British machine. But these men are exceptions, and 
their voice is easily rub-a-dubbed down by the blatant 
nationalists. 

It is useless to remind these rub-a-dub-dub, Irish 
republic, national flag enthusiasts that this American 
republic is severer on the tenant class, under its laws, 
than is England; but perhaps we can put it in another 
form with more effect. Place the Irish landlord class 
of America beside the Irish rent-paying class. Is 
the former any less merciless to its tenants than is the 
English landlord in Ireland? If the Irish landlord 
in this American republic is a usurious blood-hound, 
would he be anything less in an Irish republic? No, 
it is the system that must be crushed, and the system 
thrives just as audaciously under one form of gov- 
ernment as another. The fact is that the State, with- 
out monopoly and usury as its main pillars, ceases to 
be the State. 

It will take long to get these bottom facts into the 
heads of the masses, but such meetings as the one in 
Cooper Union are most gratifying helps in that direc- 
tion. The masterly genius which moves the “Irish 
World” was never displayed to greater credit than 
on that occasion, and Liberty shouts thrice, Bravo! 
upon the whole affair. 


A Game That Two Can Play At. 


Would that we could command the satire of Vol- 
taire and the invective of William Cobbett to flay the 
hypocritical bigots whose virtuous indignation is 
stirred at the existence of polygamy in this pious 
nation! z 

A Simon-pure, honest, square monogamist is a man 
who “keeps” one woman, and only one, whom he 
callis his wife. So long as the “keeping” of this 
woman is voluntary and mutual, it is nobody’s busi- 
ness, even though some clergyman may score a five- 
dollar fee out of it. 

But the kind of pious fraud whose holy indignation 
is stirred at the lustful Mormon îs not a square, open- 
handed monogamist. He keeps two, three, or five 
women. One of these, whom he deceives and 
betrays and over whose liberty he wields absolute 
despotism, is known as his wife. This fellow is a 
polygamist at heart, but in the place of the open- 
handed, above-board transaction of the Mormon, he 
substitutes “ nest-hiding,” fraud, cowardice, and hy- 
pocrisy. 

It is unnecessary to say that Liberty, though op- 
posed to the whole “keeping” system as the deg- 
radation of a passion that should be pure and 
noble, denies the right of the State to say to any man 
whether he shall “keep” one, two, five, twenty, or 
one hundred women, or to any woman whether she 
shall “keep” corresponding numbers of men. Our 
pious legislators would be the very worst sufferers 
by such a law, even if it were possible to execute it, 
But even those who are honestly free from the prac- 
tice of polygamy are committing an unmitigated 
piece of impudence and despotism when they attempt 
to deny to any man the right to “ keep” just as many 
women as he pleases with his own money, and at his 
and their sole cost. 

But the lecherous politicians of Washington, the 
lawyers and usurers who waste the people's wealth on 
women and wine, these make up the holy conclave 
that proposes to visit the Mormon households and 
destroy their homes, 

Luckily, the Mormons have hit upon a spike game. 
They have been carefully canvassing the number of 
practical polygamists among the Washington con- 
gressmen. When pushed to the wall, they propose to 
publish the results of their investigations to the 
American public, and deliver sealed copies to the 
accredited wives of these virtuous political saints. 
Ten to one that the Mormons have already effectively, 
spiked the enemy's guos! The monogamists and 
polygamists threaten to become terribly mixed, and 
we hope that in the confusion all will conclude to 
mind their own business. 
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A Review of German Socialism. 

At the last elections to the German Reichstag thirteen can- 
didates of the Social Democracy were successful. This fact 
bas added to the world-wide interest in German socialism, but 
the lamentable ignorance and misapprehension concerning 
that movement still prevail. Its true history and real signifi- 
cance are concisely and admirably set forth in the following 
outline sketch, which is borrowed from “ Le Revolte“: 


When the bold and success-crowned agitation of Lassalle 
had once started the labor movement in Germany, there im- 
mediately appeared a goodly number of talented men, capable 
of appreciating with statesmanlike clairvoyance the movement 
in its full extent and all its consequences and of comprehend- 
ing the advantages in the future which ſt offered to the cham- 
pions of the new party. These men at once ranged them- 
selves by the side of the Universal Society of German Labor- 
ers (Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter-Verein). 

After the premature death of Lassalle, and in consequence 
of the questionable management of President Schweitzer, a 
crisis occurred, from which, nevertheless, the labor movement 
emerged triumphant, though divided into two hostile factions : 

(1) The party of the Lassallians, under the leadership of 
Hasenclever and Hasselmann, whose journalistic organ was 
the “ New Social Democrat." This party contined itself to an 
orthodox observance of the doctrines expounded by Lassalle. 

(2) The Party of Eisenach, under the leadership of Licb- 
knecht and Bebel,—the former having converted the latter 
from an advocate of the ideas of Schultze-Delitzsch (industrial 
credit, &c.) and a deadly enemy of socialism into a well- 
grounded socialist. This party, with the aid of its journal, 
the “ Popular State” (Volksstaat), more and more developed 
communistic ideas, always in the direction of authority and 
centralization by the Popular State, a phrase expressive of the 
ideal of Messrs. Marx and Engels and their faithful disciple, 
Liebknecht. 

The war of Prussia against Austria and the victory of the 
former country, combined with the annexation of Hanover 
and Hesse-Cassel, led to the establishment of the Confedera- 
tion of North Germany (Norddeutscher Bund) and the Par- 
liament of North Germany (Norddeutsches Zollparlament). 
To popularize these political automata, viewed with disfavor 
by the people, the iron chancellor (so Bismarck was called) 
gave the people universal suffrage in parliamentary elections, 
which Lassalle bad previously demanded in elections to the 
Prussian Chamber. 

Then it was that the Social Democrats seized with enthus- 
jasm upon “this new weapon for the enfranchisement of the 
people from the yoke of class · rule; then it was that these 
hostile brethren sought for ascendency each over the other, 
and that such accusations as “sold Prussians” (the Lassal- 
lians) and “agents welfes” (the Party of Eisenach)—that is, 
agents in the pay of the ex-king of Hanover—multiplied. 

The Franco-German war, with the reconstruction of the 
German Empire and the transformation of the Parlia- 
ment of North Germany into the Parliament of the Em- 
pire (Reichstag) on a basis of universal suffrage, ex- 
tended still further the parliamentary agitation of the Social 
Democrats. And in spite of the excellent pamphlet by Lieb- 
knecht “ On the Political Attitude of the Social Democracy, 
Especially in Relation to the Reichstag,” in which he showed 
very clearly the impossibility of the enfranchisement of the 
people by parliamentary methods and the inconvenience to 
laborers of participation in elections, and while crying: “ No 
peace with the present régime! And war on the doctrine of 
universal suffrage!" the Party of Eiscnach, under the leader- 
ship of this same Licbknecht, gave all its efforts to the enlist- 
ment of German workingmen in the parliamentary struggle 
and to the choice of the largest possible number of socialistic 
deputies as members of that parliament where “one can only 
sacrifice his principles,” because “ principles are indivisible, 
and must be either completely maintained or completely sacri- 
ficed,” for “he who treats with the enemy parleys, and he 
who parleys compromises.” 

The two factions of the Social Democracy were soon com- 
pelled to see that they principally injured themselves in fight- 
ing each other so furiously, while really having in view a com- 
mon object. Both desired social reform through the State. 
Little by little they came together, and in 1875 at the congress 
of Gotha they achieved a consolidation in the Soctalistic 
Workingmen's Party, after which they rapidly advanced from 
one “electoral victory" to another. 

It undoubtedly will seem very strange to our readers that 
the Licbknechts and their fellows, while seeing so clearly the 
futility of participation in elections, should nevertheless have 
dared to urge (and with success) the laboring masses into the 
electoral path. But, on the one hand, while continually 
achieving these apparent successes in the clection of socialistic 
deputies, they could and did say to the workingmen: “ Oh! 
we are obliged to take part in the elections, not to be depn- 
ties, but only to count votes, to ascertain the number of our 
followers, which it is impossible to find out otherwise, and, 
above all, to profit by the general excitement attending an 
electoral campaign in successfully developing our principles 
at political rallies ;" and, on the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the German workingman, long accustomed to 
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blindly follow a few men either in one direction or another, 
could not easily shake off this habit, it having entered, so to 
speak, into his blood. 

The workingman saw in all these agitators and editors of 
socialistic sheets—founded one after another and paid for out 
of his pocket—sincere friends of the people, incapable of har- 
boring any other thought than the immediate enfranchisement 
of the people. He forgot that these men, undoubtedly devoted 
with all their hearts to the interests of the party when they 
joined it,—whose speeches were always denunciatory of the 
selfishness of the bourgeoisie,—must necessarily, by the secu- 
rity of the position created for them, view the situation less 
darkly from the simple fact that they no longer ran the labor- 
er's risk of being thrown at any hour upon the pavement at 
the mercy of an employer,—one of the chief causes of the 
social revolution. af 

And finally, it must be said, it was casier for the workingman 
to follow the advice of eloquent men than to take upon him- 
self the heavy burden of thinking for himself and investigat- 
ing for himself the grave questions then coming to the fore. 

But while the number of votes for the socialistic candidates 
kept on increasing at every clection, it became evident that 
already there were a certain number of laborers who were 
scarcely Social Democrats, but Anarchists rather, for not only 
did they repudiate electoral tactics, but denied also this pre- 
tended beneficence of the Popular State; they were opponents 
of all authority, of all submission of minorities to majorities. 

Nodoubt there had been in Germany for a long time learned 
men who, in their social studies, had occupied themselves with 
anarchistic theories; nevertheless, the fruits of these studies 
had scarcely seen the light and had not entered the heads of 
the laborers. Not until 1875 did a few German workingmen 
embrace and publicly defend the anarchistic ideas. 

As was to be expected after the methods employed by the 
Social Democrats against the Anarchists in other countries, 
the most distinguished men of the Social Democratic party of 
Germany and Switzerland were not slow in beginning a deadly 
struggle against these sincere and disinterested workingmen, 
whom they were pleased to honor with such titles as“ mad- 
men,” “lunatics,” “hired agents of sedition,” “spies,” and 
many other pleasant appellations. Their hatred of them was 
the greater inasmuch as many of these madmen” had for- 
merly been for many years very zealous agitators for this 
party of “scientific socialism,” and therefore were acquainted 
—to the sorrow of the leaders—with troublesome facts that 
had occurred within the committees, 

The foundation of an Anarchistic journal in the German 
language at Berne in 1876 was not calculated to appease the 
anger of these system-making gentlemen. With all possible 
variations they repeated the most infamous slanders against 
the Anarchists. And, in spite of that, it was impossible to 
stifle the movement by such means. The Anarchists soon 
found adberents in several such German cities as Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Magdeburg, Munich, and other places. Then at the uni- 
versal socialistic congress of Gand in 1877 two German dele- 
gates appeared to defend anarchistic principles. There tt was 
that, one of the delegates having said, in reply to the re- 
proaches of Greulich“ that it was easy to preach anarchistic 
ideas in free Switzerland, but that they should do the same in 
Germany,“ Ves, that is just what we mean to do,“ Lieb- 
knecht, rising excitedly, cried out: “ Dare, then, to come into 
Germany to attack our organization, and we will annihilate 
you by every possible means!" 

They tried hard to keep this promise, but unsuccessfully. 
The anarchistic idea spread throngh Germany further and 
further. 

The year 1878 followed, and the attempts of Hœdel and 
Nobiling on the life of the emperor. The Reichstag voted the 
famous law against the “ extravagances” of the Social Dem- 
ocracy, the law which suppresses the whole socialistic press 
and all socialistic societies and assemblies; the law which per- 
mits the dissolution and prohibition of every assembly in 
which there may be a Socialist; the law which allows the 
regional authority to ask permission of the federal council 
to declare the minor state of siege, in order that each suspected 
citizen may be expelled as dangerous to the general safety. 
One would suppose that, after the commission of such an act 
by the Reichstag, the Social Democrats would have abstained 
from attendance on a parliament which tramples under foot 
the last vestiges of equality and justice. Far from that, the 
majority of the socialistic deputies, under the pretext of de- 
fending “every inch“ of legal ground still left to them, con- 
tinued to sitamong their implacable enemies, ready to assent 
to all measures, even the most violent, against the Socialists. 

Nevertheless, everybody did not agree with them, and after 
the exceptional law a good portion of the Social Democrats 
separated themselves from the legal party,—among them Has- 
selmann and Most. Another portion declared themselves 
against farther participation in elections, proclaiming revolu- 
tionary tactics. Others withdrew altogether, and withdrew, 
too, from fear of the persecutions which socialistic agitation 
involves. A large portion of the socialistic laborers still re- 
main in the legal path, as the last elections prove; in spite of 
that it may be affirmed that a considerable number of work- 
ingmen have abandoned the idea of the enfranchisement of 
the people by legal means. 

The club of German communists at London has founded 
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the social-revolutionary journal,“ Freiheit” (Freedom), whose 
first editor, Johann Most, was condemned at London for an 
article on the death of Alexander II. On every occasion, and 
lately à propos of the German elections, this journal bas de- 
clared itself in favor of electoral abstention and revolutionary 
propagandism. But it must not be forgotten that its founders 
have often improved an opportanity to declare themselves 
revolutionary Social Democrats in order to fix it in their 
readers’ minds that their object, also, is the Popular State. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized that from the beginning 
the journal has permitted free discussion in its colamns,— 
which the journals of the parliamentary party bave never done, 
—and perhaps that is the reason why the “ Freiheit” becomes 
more and more anarchistic, and why the ideas discussed in its 
pages draw farther away from the authority theory in each 
successive number. Indeed, nothing else was to be expected, 
for in free discussion the anti-authority idea will always 
triumph over authority ideas of whatever sort. In spite of 
the continual prosecutions brought by the police against 
every man suspected of receiving it, the “ Freiheit" is widely 
read in Germany. Besides the journal thousands of tracts on 
different subjects have been scattered thronghout Germany,— 
for instance, To Our Brothers in the Barracks” (destined 
exclusively for circulation in the army). The Revolutionary 
Social Democracy,” “ The Madness of Property,” “Electoral 
Abstention,” and many others. 

It is certain that such an agitation often calls for victims 
from our ranks, and we should be carried too far, were we to 
attempt to count all our companions who have had to suffer 
for their zeal; let it suffice to remind our readers of the late 
trials at Leipzig. 

Another proof that our brothers in Germany are not only 
laboring to organize the masses for the revolution, but also 
repudiate the whole idea of authority, so inimical to the de- 
finitive enfranchisement of humanity, is the attitude of the 
German delegates to the revolutionary congress at London. 

Let the bourgeoisie do what it will, let the summit of the 
oppressive class strive to suppress our agitation, let “our 
friends,” the editors of the “Social Democrat” and the other 
“great men” of the parliamentary party, treat us as mad - 
men,” “ spies,” and “ hired agents of sedition,” and libel us in 
any way that pleases them,—none of these things shall prevent 
our ideas from spreading, new adherents from joining us every 
day, or even our misfortunes from finding us unexpected 
friends. 

We are sure that the day will come when the champions of 
the Popular State will no longer be able to command even the 
280,000 votes now remaining to them out of the 800,000 
of which Braun d’Altona was the representative. We, 
the Revolutionary Anarchists of Germany, shall do our 
utmost to strip the political intriguers of their remaining 
strength, and, the old idols once overthrown, the people will 
understand that there is no necessity for creating new ones; 
relieved of all prejudices and of that bad habit of allowing 
themselves to be led, they will freely organize themselves for 
the final struggles, for the truly Great Revo.vrioy, and, the 
struggle over, will know how to organize for other purposes 
without the aid of all these “ scientific" men who pretend to 
have found the philosopher's stone in the Popular State. 


The Weakness of Compulsory Credit. 

The following extract from a speech recently delivered by 
Thomas F. Bayard in the United States senate shows that a 
voice for Liberty is sometimes heard even in the halls of 
power: 

I argued and voted against the coercive principle which com- 
pelled any citizen of the United States, any person in the 
United States, artificial or natural, any set of citizens who had 
their money invested in bank stocks or not in bank stocks, to 
take any obligation of the government perforce and under 
compulsion. I believed then, and I believe now, that, when- 
ever it is necessary to accompany your demand for credit by 
a threat, you weaken that credit and do not strengthen it. I 
think it is a symbol of weakness, and not of strength, for the 
government to make either its demand notes or its bonds an 
enforced legal tender upon anybody. It did not add one stiver 
to the valuc of the treasury notes issued in time of war. It 
did not prevent their depreciation one penny when disaster 
threatened the government that issued them and its credit was 
threatened to be weakened by disaster. Your bonds are not 
to be made stronger, they are not to be held with more confi- 
dence, by fixing upon them any feature of compulsory accept- 
ance by the banks, or by individuals, or by anybody, foreign 
or domestic, It is a mistake to suppose so. 


The Free Religious Association, expecting to found the 
Church of the Future, has decided to give a certain sum of 
money to some young man who desires to fit himself to preach 
its gospel. One condition attached to its gift is that he 
be a college graduate. Neither Thomas Paine, Herbert 
Spencer, nor William Shakspere could have applied for 
the fund. Fortunately, such men can get throngh the world 
without any such aid. The Liberaliem that thinks more of 
college culture than native talent and true moral power and 
enthusiasm is a base pharisaisin that thanks its stare that it is 


} not like other men.—George Chainey. 
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THOMAS. PAINE’S MONUMENT. 


Thou hast no need of monument of brass, 

Or that men pile up granite to the beavens 

Lest thy deeds be forgotten, or thy words 
Cease to be housebold memories, For there stands 
A monument to thee erect by hate, 

Enduring as is time, or love of truth, 

And right, and noble deeds. For thy great deede 
Fill all the base with hate, and thy true words — 
‘The inspiration to all noble deeds — 

Make heroes of the good, and win their love. 

To that cloud-piercing shaft, each adds a stone 
Who claims to rule oer man by right divine; 

Or who, for favor, wealth, or love of place, 
Serves in the ranks that uphold tyrannies; 

All who would forge a fetter for a slave, 

And drive him to his unrequited toil, 

Or fix a brand upon a feeble race 

‘To breed men slaves, like cattle, for the mart, 
Or would seal up the eyelids of the mind, 
‘That men may walk in darkness, as of old, 
‘When a blind fate, or ire of gods, made death 
The penalty for knowledge. Men have built 
Temples and shrines, all decorate with art, 

And worshiped one as God, who came to bring, 
Not white-robed Peace, but the avenging sword; 
The scourged and crucified, whose mouroful cry, 
“Oh why, my God, hast thou forsaken me?” 
Sounds down the ages; ylelding up his life 

But for his kindred. It was thine to brave 

An ignominious death for one who knew 

No claim to service or to thy regard, 

Save that he was thine enemy,— a king 

And the oppressor of his people. Thine 

To counsel mercy to the man, but death 

To the oppression only, and the claim 

To rule by right divine. Thy monument ? 

It is the love of all the good; thy words 

Of wisdom, when the counsellors were dumb; 
Of courage, when the spectre of despair 
Appalled the bravest. In the tented field, 
‘Where, by the campfires, naked peasants’ foet 
‘Tracked the white snow with blood, and the gaunt face 
Of hunger pled more piteous than words; 

Or where tho leaders of the host were met 
Despondent of the Issue, and none dared 

Utter the word that trembled on the lips, 

Thy voice proclaimed it, and thy eloquent pen 
Winged the announcemont through all the land. 
‘The starving soldier, by the flickering light 

Ot the red watch fire, spelled the stirring words, 
And every hamlet echoed with the ery, 

“ The States United, Independent, Free.” 
These, also, are thy monuments. But more 
Than spires that reach to heaven, or flourishing States 
That, with their commerce, whiten all the seas, 
Ie this great lesson that thy life hath taught: 
„The State is for man, not man for the State; 
And all the pomp and circumstance of state 

Are but for bim, and for his happiness!” 

‘This, thy great truth, is thy best monument. 


Srrnon PALMER. 


England and the Czardom. 
Tho following is the closing portion of an interesting letter 
received, not long since, by Liberty, from one of her numerous 
friends across the Atlantic: 


As one who has lived in Russia, and as a stanch admirer 
of Michael Bakounine, I thank you for the portrait you have 
given us of this most excellent man, earnest patriot, and un- 
flinching enemy of despotism. Further, I have to thank you 
for the straightforward, manly way in which you have referred 
to him, setting off his likeness in the most honorable frame 
the Apostle of Anarchy could desire,—a record of his own 
brave deeds. His escape from Siberia should alone be enough 
to deserve undying fame. But for such unselfish pioneers of 
Liberty, you and I would still be as his countrymen are. 

Before this reaches you the English magazines for December 
will be in your hands. May I ask your attention to an article 
in Fraser on “ The New Departure in Russia,” by O. K.? 
You have doubtless seen some of this lady's pen-and-ink per- 
formances before, but I doubt if she has ever written anything 
so daring in untruth and reaction previously. To me it is 
clear that this article is written for reprodaction in Russia. It 
will be read by some thousands in this country alone, the 
greater number of whom will be influenced by party passion 
in their judgment, and not at all by a knowledge of the subject. 
For I regret to say that the whole demeanor of England 
towards Russia is a ludicrous anachronism. Russia is a slow 
and conservative country. Its government, as every one 
knows, is autocratic, despotic, damnable. And yet this is the 
power, above all others, that Liberal England takes under its 
wing, shields, defends against the attacks of the Tories, who 
alone seem to recognize (of course, for their own purposes) 
the systematic coercion and intriguing determination by which 
it continually penctrates further into the territory of inde- 
pendent tribes, oppressing them— hitherto free— with the 
same kind of bondage as that which, with cruel consistency, 
it inflicts upon its own people. Surely, parties in this country 
should change their relative positions! As a radical I am dis- 
gusted with what I see every week in our press, — slavish 
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adulation of Russian institutions and an utter absence of 
truthful exposures on the part of the Liberal papers, while, on 
the other hand, tbe Conservative press, led by the “ Telegraph,” 
loses no opportunity of venting party spleen on a government 
and on institutions which are essentially of a conservative na- 
ture. I earnestly trust that English Liberals will soon perceive 
the foolish attitade they have assumed, bravely admit their 
error, and consistently withdraw from the position. Mean- 
time, I am obliged to support a party I otherwise detest, in so 
far as its foreign policy in this particular is concerned. 

Excuse a man's hobby, dear friend Tucker, when it does no 
harm to others, but rather good. Russia is my hobby. It is 
a large one, and I find much in it to admire. If it could only 
succeed in establishing a republic and in disbanding its two 
great armies, the Tchindvnikes (officials) and Solddtee (sol- 
diers), — the curse of every country, but especially the curse 
of Russia, —a vast slice of this earth would be returned to its 
primitive use, — that of furnishing an abode for a naturally 
happy, jovial, contented people, a people not naturally cursed 
with „ earth-hunger,” whose great fault for some centuries has 
been the belief that life is not worth living without a czar and 
attendant satellites. 

With best wishes, I am sincerely yours, 


PASKIARECHKI. 
London, December 8, 1881. 


The Two Guiteaus. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I was lately riding in the cars with “a God-fearing anda 
God-serving man,” who represents the old type of orthodox 
Christian and is a leading pillar in one of our churches. 
Knowing that he was one of the Rhode Island State Board of 
Prisons, Charities, and Correction, I asked him, in connection 
with the Guiteau trial: 

Do you believe in capital punishment, sir?“ 

“Well, sir,“ be replied, “on rational, human, utilitarian 
grounds I do not, but, inasmuch as God's will, as expressed in 
his Holy Word, is above my weak, fallible human reason, I 
am compelled to believe in it, and therefore I believe that 
Guiteau ought to be hung.” 

Now, wherein is this Christian's position any different from 
ulteau's? In order to make it plain let me put the two posi- 
tions side by side. 

Onrnopox Fetrow-Cuais- 

TIAN. 

I do not belleve in Judicial 
killing. It is contrary to my 
human feelings. I personally 
would not kill Guiteau, but, in- 
aemuch as God's will is above 
mine, I succumb to the divine 
command. I am sorry for the 
poor ill-starred fellow in his 
sufferings, but, in my capacity 
as a Christian citizen, I obey 
the divine command and kill 
him; but God's will be done, 
and not mine. 


If Guiteau is hung, the Christian State will murder bim in 
accordance with the very same logic which it professes to 
abhor in him. Is any further comment necessary with your 
intelligent readers ? Cranxvs. 


Gurrrav. 

I do not believe in killing, and 
would not, of myself, harm a 
fy. I personally bore no ill will 
to Garfield, but, inasmuch as 
God's will is above mine, I 
obeyed the divine command and 
killed the president, I am sorry 
I caused him so much suffering; 
but God's will be done, and not 
mine! 


Light from the Laborers. 


The following are the resolutions passed by the mass meet- 
ing of trades unions recently held in New York and referred 
to at greater length in another column : 


Resolved, That labor has the chiefest interest at stake in every 
cause affecting economic administration in all countries, since 
labor is asked to feed, clothe, and fatten landlords, usurers, 
monopolists, politicians, and all the unproductive army who 
enslave it. 

Resolved, That the issue between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, and in every other country, is but one of the phases 
of the labor question; that, since rent is an immoral tax upon 
productive labor, its infliction upon the oppressed of any land 
makes labor in every other country its natural ally and 
defender. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the working people of every other 
country, irrespeetive of race, language, creed, and color, are 
morally bound to stand by Ireland in this her hour of need, 
and that the voice of this mammoth gathering of the trades 
unions of America should be seconded in every country where 
the voice of labor is not utterly stifled by savage absolutism 
and repression. 

Resolced, That, while we recognize Ireland to be the most 
woful victim of landlordism, through especially iniquitous 
laws and governmental administration, we are chiefly assembled 
to emphasize the fact that the bottom causes of landlordism— 
land monopoly and rent—are not local, but universal curses, 
inflicted upon labor, and against which labor is everywhere 
called upon to wage an uncompromising war of extermination. 

Resolved, That we, nevertheless, recognize in the heroic no- 
rent stand in Ireland that this long-persecuted and rent-ridden 
islo is fighting the grandest battle and wielding the most effec- 


tive artillery that ever confronted landlordism; that her battle 
is humanity's battle; that her cause is labor's cause; and the 
workingmen of America here represented do, therefore, heart- 
ily endorse her righteous methods, and solemnly promise her 
every means of support, co-operation, and sympathy within 
their power. 


St. James on Liberty. 
From the Memphis “ Free Trader.) 

“But whoso looketh into the perfect Law of Liberty and con- 
Unueth therein, he being, not a forgetful bearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.”— General Epistle of 
St: James. 

When the people of the earth are sufficiently Christianized 
to adopt that “perfect law of liberty and continue therein,“ 
two-thirds of all the sorrow and suffering that afflict buman- 
ity will end. It is a melancholy reflection, it is a dark and 
depressing reflection, that all the blood ever shed on earth, 
every war, every battle, every murder, every civil wrong, came 
from that desire which the devil puts into the souls of men, to 
hold rule over their fellow mortals. This devilish desire to 
rule others is directly contrary to the “ perfect law of liberty 
taught by St. James. 


An Unexpected Compliment. 
(From the Detroit “ Labor Review.”) 

While we belong to exactly the opposite school of social 
philosophy as does our friend Liberty, yet we cannot but 
admire its consistency and bold and aggressive attitude. It is 
refreshing to read a paper that says what it knows and what it 
wants, Itis so unlike the thousand and one papers that do 
not or cannot distinguish between the philosophies of com- 
munism and individualism, and who adhere to that bastard 
political economy that breeds monopolies and corruption. We 
earnestly wish Liberty success, so that the people can readily 
learn the legitimate and logical conclusions of the two different 
schools. 


Just Published: 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE DEVIL. 


BIBLE MUSINGS BY AN INFIDEL. 
By SIMEON PALMER, 


A satire in rb; on the Bible and Christian superstition. K. 
witty, learned, powerful. 196 pp. * 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents, 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3306, Boston, Mass. 


PORTRAITS OF PROUDHON, 
AY ELEGANT 8STEEL-PLATE PORTRAIT, suitable to framo 
and hang, of P. J. PROUDHON, the profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived, wil! be malled, post- 
bald and securely Tanpi, w any address on reovipt of 75 centa, 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most Immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pam. 


blet of 117 pages, now passing through ita AN) edition, explaini < 
The basic principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and Naely⸗ 
Price 30 chte. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
28 of Right and of Government. By P. J. l'roudhbon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and contain 
as a Frontisplece a fine steel Engraving of the Authur. Translat 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A sy*tematic, thorough, and 
radical discussion of the institution of property, — lie busis, its 
history, jis present status, and ite destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.00; full calf, blue, zit edges, $6.00. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol.I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sizty Essays, Poema, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radios! writers, on 
i financial, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethical, 
and religious subjects. 828 pages octavu. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a“ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnéernational 
Review. Price, 10 centa; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman's League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents, 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. Price, 10 cents, 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. ‘The first of a pro. 
jected serius of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


ANARCHISM OR ANARCHY? A Discussion 
between William H. Tillinghast and Benj. R. Tucker. Prefaced 
by an Open Letter to Rev. Willem J. Potter. Bent on receipt of 
a postage stamp. 

INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
ARE RY Se BERT OO ee 
Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 


The Nihilist appeal lately published in these columns 
for the first time in America has resulted rather dis- 
astrously for one of its authors, the expulsion of Pierre 
Lavroff from French territory having been demanded 
by Russia and granted by the new De Freycinet min- 
istry. 

An enthusiastic Chicago correspondent of the 
Louisville " Courier-Journal" predicts that George 
C. Miln, the latest acquisition from the pulpit to the 
infidel ranks, within two years will be “recognized 
throughout America as the greatest leader known in 
pure agnosticism, or as the foremost member of the 
American bar, or as the greatest of living actors.” 

The British parliament has again unseated the per- 
sistent and plucky 33 and he has returned to 
Northampton to ask its radical cobblers to send him 
back again, which they are sure to do. Meanwhile 
some of the newspapers in England are urging the 
people of the district to pay no more taxes until 
parliamentary representation is restored to them. 
Thus all things work together for Liberty. Whether 
for sound or unsound reasons, it is a good thing for 
the people to accustom themselves to resisting taxa- 
tion. The force of habit is strong. 


Congressman Crapo, our would-be governor, is 
president of the Mechanics’ National Bank of New 
Bedford, and a majority of his associates on the 
national committee on banking and currency are 
either presidents or directors of national banks. No 
wonder they desire the charters extended for twenty 
years, But, according to the rales of the Massachu- 
setts general court, no legislator is allowed to vote on 
any question, or serve on a committee to consider 
any question, in which he has a private interest sepa- 
rate from the public interest. If this is not the case 
in Washington, it should be 


The “Saturday Evening Express” of Boston re- 
cently published a well-written, temperate, and for- 
cible letter from “ An Ex-Juryman,” who complained 
that, while serving on a jury panel at the January 
term of the superior criminal court for Suffolk 
county, he was steadily challenged and set aside by 
the assistant district attorney, Mr. Adams, because 
in two cases previously tried he had voted for acquit- 
tal; and further, that, to prevent attention from being 
drawn to this persistent exclusion of one man, the 
clerk, when drawing his name from the box, sum- 
marily threw it aside without announcing it. Such 
conduct before a judicial tribunal is simply shameful, 
but yet it is chiefly important as fresh evidence of the 
manifold forms of corruption engendered by the 
State, and of the impossibility of long preserving 
any good thing within the confines of its devilish in- 
fluence. Trial by jury, as it originally existed, was a 
splendid institution, the principal safeguard against 
oppression ; and, could it be restored to its original 
status, by which the jury was entitled to judge, not 
only of the fact, but of the law and of the justice of 
the law, it would be well worth the saving. But noth- 
ing tending to secure tho individual's rights against 
invasion can be saved within the State. And yet, as 
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we happen to know, the man who enters this well- 
founded complaint is a member of a party whose 
principal object is to endow with omnipotence, or the 
next thing to it, the institution that has wronged him. 
In other words, he is a prominent Greenbacker and 
State Socialist. + 


Gladstone's character weakens daily. In regard 
to Bradlaugh he has shown himself a more con- 
temptible coward than we supposed him to be. On 
this matter we can do no better than to echo the 
opinion of the Philadelphia“ Evening Telegraph“: 
“Mr. Gladstone's attitude towards this Bradlaugh 
case has been strangely pusillanimous, and has 
tended not a little to prevent the only proper deter- 
mination of it from being achieved. The premier 
bas more than once as good as admitted that Brad- 
laugh’s right to a seat in the house of commons is as 
good as his own, but he not only refuses to take any 
active steps for securing him and his constituents 
their rights, but gives as much negative aid as he 
dares to the men who are bent upon violating a prin- 
ciple which cannot be safely violated by any parlia- 
mentary majority in this age of the world, in coun- 
tries like England and America.” 


The apathy and cowardice exhibited by the edu- 
cated classes in relation to all questions of an indus- 
trial or social order is one of the most discouraging 
obstacles in the pathway of the sincere reformer. 
Their interests are so intimately allied to and depend- 
ent upon those of the directly privileged classes that 
the few among them who succeed in screwing up their 
courage to a point where they dare to honestly study 
such problems are rarely brave enough to honestly 
publish to the world the results of their investigations 
The legal and clerical professions, and to some extent 
the medical; the men of science and art; the jour- 
nalists, professors, and men of literature,— all who, 
so far as mental training goes, are best fitted for socio- 
logieal inquiry stand in solid urray, in attitudes either 
of inert, stolid indifference or of offensive warfare, to 
resist the progress of Liberty and Justice. And this 
they do because, with rare exceptions, their names 
are to be found at the top of the pay-roll of the 
tyrants and the thieves. Directly or indirectly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they are subsidized by 
capital and power, How much the more refreshing 
and encouraging it is, then,to read words so brave 
and true as those of Elisée Reclus, printed in another 
column! M. Reclus's name stands with the highest — 
perhaps is the highest — in the field of physical geog- 
raphy. The world over his authority is recognized. 
But his character being as irreproachable as his 
genius, and scientific study not having blunted his 
sympathetic instincts, he has not been able to tarn a 
deaf ear to the claims of plundered labor. The inde- 
pendence of his character has been manifest through- 
out his life. At the time of the last revolutionary 
crisis in Paris he unhesitatingly joined the ranks of 
the Commune and fought therein To escape the 
vengeance of the bloodthirsty Thiers he took refuge 
in Switzerland, where he has since remained, refusing 
to accept the amnesty that was finally offered. And 
now, to- the consternation of oppressors everywhere, 
who know the potent influence of a trained intellect 
when enlisted for the right, he divides his time be- 
tween the pursuit of scientific knowledge and a 
dauntless championship, by pen and voice, of the 
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cause of the down-trodden, How eloquent and 
effective is his work Liberty's readers may judge by 
the sample now before them. 


The steamer Austrian, from Liverpool, arrived in 
Boston harbor the other day with a large number of 
Hungarian emigrants on board. Five of them refused 
to be vaccinated. Valiant policemen then transferred 
these refractory and unreasonable beings who pre- 
ferred to keep their blood pure to the quarantine 
steamer, and pinioned them, one by one, to the deck, 
while the doctor performed the objectionable opera- 
tion. A cheerful welcome this to the “ land of the 
free and the home of the brave!” It would seem that 
the State, not content with robbing, enslaving, and 
starving the people, must needs poison them also. 


1882. No. 16. 


Mr. A. R. Parsons of Chicago writes to us as follows: 
“ Liberty is certainly the ablest advocate of the policy 
of ‘ non-resistance,’ or ‘ abstention,’ in this country, 
but your readers hereabouts would like to have your 
views in a case where, like that of Greenwood, N. Y., 
the citizens had refused to pay taxes, and it was there- 
fore proposed to use a ‘cannon charge of buckshot’ 
to compel them to do so, and as to whether, in such 
case, it is true * Liberty’ to return good for evil, or 
take eye for eye’ and tooth for tooth.’” Mr. Par- 
sons’s inquiry is a pertinent one, generally speaking, 
but in this special instance it is based on a misappre- 
hension of the facts. There is no insurrection in the 
town of Greenwood. Of course, in the eyes of Mr. 
Parsons, if, as we presume, he is a believer in the 
State, there must be an insurrection there, since Gov- 
ernor Cornell has declared the town in a state of 
insurrection. God said, “ Let there be light,” and, to 
the devotee of the church, there was light. Governor 
Cornell says,“ Let there be insurrection,” and, to the 
devotee of the State, straightway there is insurrection. 
But the true philosopher sees neither light nor insur- 
rection resulting from the behests of authority, human 
or divine. He knows only facts and their teachings, 
and the fact in this case is that the visitor to Green- 
wood discovers there, at least in a physical sense, 
naught but the utmost serenity and peace. It is true 
that the people of Greenwood, for reasons sufficient 
to themselves, have declined to pay their taxes, but 
no“ charge of buckshot” can be poured into them, 
for they offer no resistance to the seizure of property. 
And this is just what troubles the authorities, as non- 
resistance almost always docs, If they could pour 
buckshot into them, they could conquer them and 
bring them to terms. But against their “ masterly 
inactivity ” (what a happy phrase is that!) they have 
no weapon. For, if they seize property to sell at 
auction, no one will buy it, and, if they bring persons 
from other towns to bid, the collector, who is with 
the citizens, resigns his office, whereupon the sale 
cannot proceed. Of the efficacy of the policy of non- 
resistance and abstention Liberty could wish no better 
illustration. So much for Mr. Parsons’s special case. 


| Now, if he asks us the general question whether it is 


always better to “ turn the other cheek,” we can only 
answer that " circumstances alter cases,” and decline 
to discuss the matter independently of circumstances 
further than to affirm most emphatically that, until 
the people shall be utterly stripped of their power to 
read, speak, write, and print, violence from them can 
only dull the edge of their most powerful weapon, 
reason. 
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“ A free man is onè who enjoys the use of his reason and his 


Liberty and Method. 

The starting-point, from the standard of Liberty, 
of all sociological investigation is the Individual. 
How marked and infinite is the diversity of individ- 
ualities becomes more and more apparent to every 
close and constant observer of men. 

Even the best disciplined mind cannot escape 
seeing right, justice, and scientific method in reform 
largely from the standpoint pf its own organization 
and environments. The man of theory and abstrac- 
tions listens in semi-contempt to the elaborately con- 
trived schemes of the practical man whose very 
purpose is to put the former's own theories directly 
or indirectly into practice. “No,” says he; “you are 
simply lopping off the branches and wasting your 
time, and every blow that is not struck straight at 
the tap-roots is worse than useless. You must strike 
as I strike and where I strike, or your blow counts 
for nothing.” 

A man may be gifted with giant intellect in certain 
lines of mental analysis, and yet be all the more 
prone to that species of mental limitation which, fail- 
ing to understand un entirely different mental organ- 
ization, rudely consigns its plans and specifications 
for the practical application of his own thought to the 
intellectual waste-basket as utterly useless, 

The only man capable of understanding wherein 
every mind that is willing to work for justice is 
capable of efficient coöperation in reform is the 
philosopher, by which is meant that large and fully- 
rounded man who, having a little of all mental quali- 
ties in his composition, can appreciate all. But this 
rounded balance of qualities is always at the expense 
of the exceptional power of the specialist, all of 
whose forces are concentrated upon one method of 
analysis. 

It is quite common to maintain that the well-bal- 
anced, rounded philosopher is the intellectually great 
man. No type of man, however, represents the 
great man,—not even that which combines to some 
extent all types. We wish it distinctly understood 
that, in the ethics and philosophy of Liberty, there is 
no provision for great men. The“ great man” of 
history is a standing nuisance, and has no place in 
our system, There is no great nor small in true 
social economy. Every man is made for his work, 
and the only person whom it troubles us to dispose 
of is the man who, if ever designed for any manner 
or method of work, refuses to do it. But even the 
idler is neither great nor small, He goes out of the 
calculation as a nonentity. 

At a recent gathering of thinkers in the line of 
Liberty this very matter of method came into promi- 
nence. There was the same purpose in every mem- 
ber of the company, but a marked mental organiza- 
tion in each differing from every other. One 
‘gentleman of excellent organizing capacity had a 
scheme on foot for gradually shaming and driving 
the State out of existence by absorbing its functions 
into practical coöperation among employers and their 
help, and thus finally worrying it out through indirect 
means. To the abstract thinker before whom the 
scheme was laid, and who, by the way, has perhaps 
the keenest intellect on this continent in his line, all 
this indirect circumvention of the State was utterly 
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futile. The State must be openly attacked and defied 
at its very citadel. Its guns must be dismounted, 
and its offices, titles, pretensions, and paraphernalia 
utterly demolished and abolished, before any scheme 
ean acquire Liberty enough to give it an effectual 
test, 

Now, two such positive and diverse organizations 
as these minds can never be made to see alike 
through argument. True conviction is simply the 
result of seeing, and each man will always see 
through his own glass. All that argument can ever 
do is to clean the glasses, The fact is that both are 
right without mutually knowing it. And we say 
that, if any man has any practical scheme by which 
to push the State adrift through individual codpera- 
tion, his duty is simply to go straight about its realiza- 
tion. To him, ashe is made up, it is the most effectual 
method, All that we demand is the inexorable con- 
dition that his schemo shall entertain no element of 
compulsion, and that the cost of executing it shall be 
thrown upon no unwilling shoulders, 

As we are made up, we believe that the most manly 
and effectual method of dealing with the State is to 
demand its immediate and unconditional surrender 
asa usurper, and to flatly and openly challenge its 
assumed right to forestall and crush out the volun- 
tary associative government and regulation of indi- 
viduals by themselves in all things. But, if others 
think that indirect methods are preferable, all that 
they have to do is to set about asserting themselves, 
as we assert ourselves. By all means accept nobody 
as authority, All mental popery is impossible in the 
very essence of our philosophy. Let each man do 
his work as to him seems good, in right dead earnest. 
Then, later, as we come to compare notes, we may 
fairly judge one another by our fruits, and arrive at 
harmony through its only legitimate channel,—the 
largest Liberty of action and method. 


The State its Own Outlaw. 


But for our firm conviction that the State is doomed 
by its own depravity, we should be exceptionally 
startled at some of the features of the anti-Mormon 
bill. This infamous instrument of outrage upon the 
rights of conscience not only provides that a person 
shall be punished for practising his religion, but lit- 
erally makes ita crime for him to believe that his 
religion is true. 

A winning point, however, for the Mormons, if 
they only knew how to utilize it, is the fact that the 
crime of believing that polygamy is sanctioned by 
God is to be punished by dismissing the religious 
martyr from full fellowship with the State. If the 
Mormons were only bright enough to accept the pen- 
alty as an honor, and be thankfully rid of fellowship 
with an organization composed of such thieves and 
bigots, they would be on the 9 to do humanity a 
great service. 

Of — isin ti wi A EE PORE desea 
that it continues to tax by force those whom it by 
force expels from the machine; but this should all 
the more animate the Mormons to wage an uncom- 
promising war of abolition upon so shameless an 
institution. Those who are expelled from full fellow- 
ship with the State because of their religious opinions 
can do no better service than to strike hands with 
those who are forced into fellowship with it against 
their will, and move for its utter abolition. 

So far as being deprived of fellowship with such a 
State is concerned, the Mormons should immediately 
send a memorial to Congress, thanking it for the 
honor conferred, and reminding it that enforced obli- 
gation to pay taxes under such circumstances rests on 
the same moral basis as ordinary brigandage, and 
can only be tolerated so long as fate permits the 
victim to remain the under dog. 


It should havo been stated some time ago in these 
columns that that energetic and intelligent Liberal, 
Mr. E. C. Walker, has changed his place of residence, 
and may be addressed hereafter at Norway, Benton 
County, Iowa. Mr. Walker is doing an excellent 
work in the West. “To be sure, the Liberal League, 
which organization he actively represents, is some- 
what conservative, but he is a thorough radical him- 
self, and can be depended upon to sow seed of the 
right sort. 


A Solution That Does Not Solve. 


Mr. Charles H. Barlow of Michigan is a reader of 
Liberty, but he cannot read it to much purpose; 
otherwise, he would not write to the Boston Her- 
ald” that “ the only way to disentangle the Gordian 
knot of capital vs. labor“ and practically solve the 
labor problem is to “take the axo” and strike out 
for the wilderness. This seems to us little better 
than nonsense. Not that we object to the spread of 
agriculture, if more agriculture is needed. The axe 
and spade are good tools, and as niany of them should 
be used as are necessary to supply the people with 
the articles which they are instrumental in produc- 
ing. But the same is true of all useful tools, Why 
“take the axe” more than the saw or the lathe or 
the steam-engine? Let all of them be used in their 
proper proportions. But what has this to do with 
the labor problem of to-day, which is to give to each 
producer an equivalent for his product? It is of little 
consequence whether we use spades or saws, if both 
our crops and our houses are to be stolen frem us by 
the usurer. Mr. Barlow's remedy, to be a remedy at 
all, requires each man to produce entirely for himself. 
But this means an abandonment of the immeasurable 
benefits of modern commerce for the sake of getting 
rid of its evils. Consequently his remedy is not the 
true one, for the true one must not only preserve, but 
increase, these benefits by eradicating the evils. The 
solution offered by Mr. Barlow means either nothing 
at all or the abolition of the division of labor, and is 
strictly on a par with those multitudinous other solu- 
tions which propose the abolition of machinery, com- 
petition, credit, and all the other industrial and com- 
mercial forces by which modern civilization has been 
developed. The real solution lies not in the destruc- 
tion of these forces, but in the discovery and ap- 
plication of new principles that shall regulate their 
action beneficently, These principles, according to 
Liberty, are Free Men and Free Money, which can 
be had only by the abolition of the State. The ery, 
“Take the axe,” is a very specious one. It has a 
sturdy sound and so captivates the unthinking, but a 
little oxamination reveals its hollowness. 


Stilson Hutchins, editor of the Washington “ Post,” 
was talking recently with a party, of which Gail 
Hamilton was one, about the Mormons. Hutchins 
took a decided stand against them, when Gail 
broke in, saying: “ The only difference, Mr. Hutchins, 
between you and the Mormon men is that they drive 
their team all abreast, and you drive yours tandem.” 


The national house of representatives voted a few 
days ago to remit the duties paid on the importation 
of copies of the revised edition of the New Testa- 
ment. This isa triumph for free trade, but a blow at 
free thought. The contradiction, however, is not 
unnatural. Consistent loyalty to Liberty is inconsis- 
tent with the nature and fanctions of the State. 


“Governments,” says the Chicago Express,“ 
“cannot, if they would, give men their liberties.” 
Yes, they can; but in doing so they would commit 
suicide, The only purpose of government is to 
deprive men of their liberties. 


It is to be noticed that the advocates of compulsion 
invariably wish to do all the compelling themselves. 
To being compelled they are as averse as. Liberty 
herself. “My archy or an-archy,” said Proudhon; 
there is no middle ground.” 


A peddler was arrested lately in Oakland, California, 
for selling Paine’s “ Age of Reason” without a license, 
but the jury acquitted the prisoner under the statute 
allowing the unlicensed sale of religious literaturo, 
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Anarchy and Universal Suffrage. 

The following is an extract from a masterly discourse re- 
cently delivered by Elisée Reclus, the eminent geographer, 
before the Section of Outlaws at St. Etienne, a branch of the 
International Working People’s Association : 


There are socialists and socialists, many will observe, and 
of the various schools which is to prevail? Certainly, if one 
trusts solely to appearances, there seems a great variety of 
forms, but this is only an illusion. At bottom there are but 
two principles confronting each other: on one side, that of 
government; on the other, that of anarchy: Authority and 
Liberty. The names in which parties enwrap themselves are 
of no consequence. Just as under the pretended republicans 
of today we find petty dictators, so many Lonis Fourteenths 
in miniature, so we discover Anarchists beneath all revolution- 
ists. The governmentalists, be the chief of State king, consul, 
emperor, president, council of three or of ten, wish to hold 
the power in their hands, dispose of offices, salaries, and hon- 
orary titles, and award decorations and favors; they wish to 
be the masters, and to start every Initiative from above: they 
one and all proceed an the idea that they are animated by a 
supernatural power to think, wish, and act for their subjects 
All claim obedience to their decrees and laws; like the popes 
and ancient kings by divine right, they areinfallible. Look 
at your representatives and, the representatives of your repre. 
sentatives,—that is, your ministers! Do they not scorn an 
imperative commission as an insult offered to their dignity? 
Have they not devised for themselves special legislation which 
places them outside of the laws enacted for common mortals? 
By recommendations, endorsements, and demands for office, 
honors, and favors are they not Inevitably accomplices of all 
the servants of preceding governments? Bwreaus, adminis- 
trations, legislation,—all remain the same: the mechanism 
has not changed; what matters it if the mecbanicians have 
changed their clothing? The word Republic is certainly a 
fine one, since it means the “ Public thing” and would scem 
to attribute to all who call themselves republicans a spirit of 
disinterested solidarity in the defense of the common caus¢; 
but the name has lost its real meaning since it was captured 
by the governmentalists, and indicates no longer a change of 
system, but only a change of persons. 

On the other hand, all revolationary acts are, by their very 
nature, essentially anarchistic, no matter what the power 
which seeks to profit by them. The man, weary of injustice, 
who throws himself into the fray for the triumph of the right 
becomes, at least for the moment, his own master; his asso- 
ciates are his companions, not his superiors; be is free while 
th: struggle lasts. From time to time history brings us face 
to face with grand revolts, and, if we try to distinguish ‘the 
various elements confounded therein and assign to cach its 
rôle, we seo that the active factor, the only one productive of 
results instrumental in the progress of humanity, is the anar- 
chistic element, that is, the element proceeding from individ- 
ual initiative, from personal wills leagued together without the 
intervention of a master. From time immemorial authority 
has desired to maintain routine, and from time immemorial 
the anarchistic intervention of revolt has been needed to des- 
troy barriers and give air to the stifled people. All history is 
nothing else than the series of revolutions by which the indi- 
vidual gradually extricates himself from servitude and labors 
to become his own master by destroying the State. What mat- 
ters it if the majority of historians relate the opinions of kings 
and princes and describe their governmental expedients, their 
efforts to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the people? 
They misconstrue the life of humanity. In the same way a 
physician sees in the life of a man only the history of his 
diseases. 

The old motto of the revolutionists, banded down to us from 
century to century, which has finally become an official for- 
mula, but a formula vold of meaning under any government 
whatsoever,—“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” or rather, Sol · 
idarity,—proves that anarchy has always been the ideal of suc- 
cessive generations. Can the word Liberty bave a meaning if 
it does not imply the integral development of the individual in 
such a manner that he may bave all the physical strength, 
health, and beauty compatible with his race, enjoy all the 
knowledge that his native intelligence can acquire, and choose 
without hindrance the labor best befitting him? So, the word 
Equality is but a lie if private property, inheritance, indus- 
trial speculations, and the possession of power involve the 
contrast between wealth and poverty, condemning one class to 
privation, disease, and sometimes vice, while another lives in 
comfort, having health, facilities for study, and the joys of 
science and art. Finally, fraternal Solidarity can be born only 
among men freely associated, grouping themselves according 
to their inclinations, and distributing the common task with a 
view to their talents and mutual convenience. Any other sol- 
idarity is that of the wolf and the lamb, of the master and his 
slaves. + 

But, they tell us, the health of the social organism is only a 
chimera! The grand words Liberty, Equality, Solidarity are 
only words, good to figure on the pediments of buildings, but 
without practical application. And mental sluggards, like the 
privileged classes, cling to the existing order, however bad it 
is, as if it could offer them the slightest guarantee of stability. 
But can this society be truly said to have a real existence? Is 
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it not dependent upon the constant change, the incessant mod- 
ification of its tottering equilibrium? Is that a viable society 
where more than nine-tenths of its members are condemned 
to die before old age for want of comfort and harmony, where 
Interests are so divided ‘that wise cultivation of the soil and a 
truly scientific disposition of its prodacts are impossible, where 
nearly half the wealth is lost through disordered distribution, 
and where the manufacturers, driven by competition or by the 
necessity of living, occupy themselves in adulterating prod- 
ucts, lowering the standard of merchandise, and even in 
changing food into poison? Is that a society where so many 
thousands of women have no choice except between suicide, 
robbery, and prostitution? In so far as it is a society of 
rulers and proprietors it is only struggle and disorder, and 
really constitutes that which in current phraseology is com- 
monly called “anarchy.” Fortunately the true anarchy—that 
is, the rebellion of individuals and the free association of the 
rebels—comes to introduce into this diseased organism a few 
principles of cure and renovation. It was in spite of the 
divine authority with which priests claim to be armed that free 
minds gained the right to think in their own fashion and freed 
themselves from the stupid fear of hell and the silly bope of 
heaven. It was in spite of the holiness with which tradition 
had invested kings and governments of all sorts that the peo- 
ple, by revolation after revolution, finally tore from their mas- 
ters at least a few fragments of Liberty and the factitious re- 
cognition — pending something better — of their rights of 
sovereignty. In the family, where the husband and father 
was formerly absolute master, it has also been by continual 
insurrections at the fireside that the wife and child have at last 
got possession of some of the personal rights which the law 
always denied them, bat which public opinion is beginning to 
concede to them. Likewise, if language develops and im- 
proves, it is in spite of academic routine; if science takes huge 
strides and achieves marvellous results by its industry, it is in 
spite of the professors and official savants; and it is also by 
successive revolts that art conquers “new territories. Thus I 
ever vivify the ancient legend of the miraculous fruit which 
gives the knowledge of good and evil: it is the fruit that the 
tree of science bears. According to the priests, it is from this 
fruit of which the sons of men have eaten that all evil comes; 
according to the revolutionists, on the contrary, it is from this 
frait of knowledge that all good has come. Without the 
spirit of revolt we should still be wild animals, nibbling the 
grass and devouring the roots of the earthly paradise. All 
progress, all life upon earth is the work of incessant rebellion. 
Isolated, the rebels are consecrated to death, but their example 
is not lost, and other malcontents rise up aſter them; these 
unite, and from defeat to defeat finally arrive at victory. 

Nevertheless, many people think, or pretend to think, that 
the book of revolutions is closed forever, thanks to what is 
commonly*calied universal suffrage. We are to find a safety- 
valve in the right to vote granted thirty-three years ago by the 
provisional government. 

But French males and majors vote in vain; they can only 
choose masters, petty kings who can avenge themselves for a 
single day of humiliation by years of insolence and irrespon- 
sible government. The elections over, the government makes 
war and peace without consulting the rabble of its subjects; 
notwithstanding the elections, millions of wretches wallow in 
the mire of misery, millions of laborers remain at the mercy 
of capital, which pens them up in its mines and factories; the 
uncertainty of the future isaload upon all. Has universal 
voting dispersed the corporations of robbers who speculate on 
labor and gather in all the profits? Has it diminished the 
number of merchants who sell by false weights and of advo- 
cates who plead indifferently for the just and the unjust? The 
plainest result of the substitution of so-called universal suf- 
frage for restricted suffrage and suffrage exercised at the 
royal will is the increase of that hideous class of politicians 
who make a trade of living by their voice, paying court first 
to the electors and then, once in office, turning to those above 
them to beg for offices, sinecures, and pensions. To the aris- 
tocracy of birth, capital, and official position is added another 
aristocracy, that of the stump. Of course men are to be found 
among the candidates who are moved by good intentions and 
who are firmly resolved not to prove false to the programme 
which they have mapped out during the campaign; but, how- 
ever good their intentions, they none the less find themselves 
on the day after the voting in circumstances different from those 
of the night before. They are a part of a privileged class, 
and, in spite of themselves, they become men of privilege. 
Invested by their fellow-citizens with the power to know 
everything and decide everything, they imagine themselves, in 
fact, competent to deal with all questions; their science is 
universal; they are at once savants, engineers, manufacturers, 
merchants, generals, admirals, diplomats, and administrators, 
and the whole life of the nation must be elaborated in their 
brains. Where is the individual strong enough to resist this 
flattery of the electors? Heir of kings and, like kings, dispos- 
ing of affairs with a supreme comprehension, the deputy ends 
like kings, seized with the vertigo of power: proportionately 
he lifts his whims into laws, surrounds himself with courtiers 
whom it pleases him to despise, and creates sclf-interests 
directly antagonistic to those of the multitude which be is re- 
puted to represent. 

So far; our profession as electors has consisted only in 
recruiting enemies among those who call themselves our 


friends, or even among those who pretend to belong, as we do, 
to the party of social revendication. Must we untiringly con- 
tinue this task of dupes, incessantly fill this cask which 
empties as rapidly, forever try to climb this rock which tum- 
bles back upon us? Or should we busy ourselves with our 
own work, which is to establish, by ourselves and without del- 
egation, a society of free and equal men? To justify their 
participation in electoral intrigues, some revolutionary 
socialists claim to have no object in view except agitation. 
Passions being more excited daring electoral struggles, they 
would take advantage of this fact to act more forcibly on the 
minds of the people and gain new adherents to the cause of 
the revolution. But does not the election itself mislead all 
these passions? The interest excited by elections is of the 
same order as that felt at the gaming-table. The course of 
the candidates at the balloting is like that of the horses at a 
hippodrome: people are eager to know who will win by a 
length or half-length; then, after the emotions excited by the 
struggle, they think the business finished until the races of the 
following year or decade, and go to their rest as if the real 
work was not yet to do. The elections serve only to start the 
revolutionists on a false scent and conseqilently waste their 
strength. As for us Anarchists, we remain in the ranks, 
equals of each other. Knowing that authority always results 
sadly to him who exercises it and to those who submit to it, 
we should feel ourselves dishonored were we to descend from 
our condition of free men to enroll ourselves on tho list of 
mendicants of power. That business let us leave to the pride- 
less people who like to crook the spine. 

Besides, what need have we to enter a society not our own? 
In vain they tell us that the establishment of an anarchistic 
society is impossible; such a society already exists: once 
more, it is by moving that we have proved movement to be 
possible. In spite of the hostile conditions forced upon us by 
bourgeoise and capitalistic society, anarchistic groups are 
springing up everywhere; they have no need of presidents or 
of privileged representatives; woman fs not the inferior of 
man, nor is the foreigner deprived of the rights which the 
Frenchman enjoys; all these factitious distinctions made by 
institutions and laws have disappeared from our midst. Each 
employs himself according to his faculties, labors according 
to his strength without demanding additional reward for his 
superior merit. And while the so-called governing classes 
know how to set us no other example than that of trying to 
succeed at any price in extracting their incomes from the toll 
of another, in the ranks of the so-called governed classes are 
to be seen the rudiments of a world no longer that of priests 
and kings. There you find strength, because there you find 
labor and solidarity! Bat it is not enough to have strength; 
it is also necessary to have the confidence of its possession and 
the wisdom not to apply it hap-hazard, as has been done 
hitherto, in revolutions of caprice, in which blind instinct’ 
played the largest part. That, companions, was the special 
word that I had to say to you. Prepare yourselves for the 
grand struggle! 


A Gentleman Who Objects to Liberty. 


Mr Tucker sir I have just réceived a copy of your paper 
called Liberty. I have read some if it. two peices I will call 
your Attention to — — 

gods wicked partners. and the one. a game two can play 
at Now if you have such stuff in your Heart keep it there and 
do not corupt the world with it —— 

I dont think such a paper fit for outhouse use 


Ext Cumwar 
kinderhooK Feb 22nd 1882 


[We are happy to say that Mr. Cheney's closing 
sentiment commands our unqualified approval.— 
Eprror LIBERTY.) 


Crumbs from Liberty’s Table. 


As civilization advances, the necessity of law diminishes.— 
Bullion. 

Men, in a free country, have the right not to work if the 
terms offered by their employers do not sult them. The con- 
dition of being employed is as voluntary as the condition of 
employing. The right to strike is just as sacred to-the laborer 
as the right of suddenly discharging a thonsand men is to the 
capitalist. The military force is not maintained for the pur- 
pose of destroying either right.—New York Sun. 

It is a mistake to suppose that by an equal distribution of 
wealth is meant equality in quantity. The question.“ Who ts 
the Somebody? is not based upon the fact that some people 
have more wealth than others, but upon the fact that Somebody 
has the wealth which somebody else has produced, and conse- 
quently ought to own. An equal distribution of wealth means 
such a distribution as will give to each producer bis equitable 
proportion of what he has-assisted to produce. If one man 
creates $100 worth of wealth in a day and another $10, it would 
not he equitable to give each half of the whole—i. e., $55. But 
neither is it equitable to give one $105 and the other only $5. 
Bat it is equitable to give $10 to the one who produced $10 
and $100 to the one who produced $100, less their fair propor- 
tion of taxes.—New York Truth. 0 
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A FABLE. 

‘The cat and the dog had a quarrel, 
Fach claiming its tall-wag most moral, 

And going it strong 

‘That the other was wrong, 
And never could hope for the laurel. 
Pore argued in elegant phrases: n 
“ The tail wasn't made to give praises, 

And wag when you're grateful, 

Bat savage and hateful,— 
And then you abould sbake it like blazes.” 
‘Then answered the dog: Why not state your 
Bellef to our next Legislature, 

And get them to grant you 

A ‘HEARING '— Why can’t you?— 
They'd soon make a change in my nature.“ 

Wirrovoanr W. 


Nobodies. 


Judging from the daily papers, one would infer that the 
great mass of the people in this community, or in this Com- 
monwealth, are nobodies, and that only a small percentage of 
our population is of actual account. A lot of leading politi- 
cians who contrive to bold all the offices and run the govern- 
ment for the anonymous millions of their fellow-citizens,— 
these people are somebodies. The daily papers are full of 
their movements, sayings, and doings. When they dic, a 
column or two are devoted to their biographies and obituaries. 
We are told how “smart” they were, and how sumptuously 
they lived at the public expense. A short time ago “ Horace 
Gray was the current topic of the obsequious and laudatory 
press for days, until one became slightly bored with it, and 
refused to peruse articles, paragraphs, and despatches devoted 
to it. Newspaper readers were fairly surfeited with “ Horace 
Gray.” A great many people about us are daily entering the 
mists of death, who scarcely get a mere mention in the news- 
paper press, whose departures, indeed, do not create a ripple. 
But let two or three prominent lawyers, judges, or governors 
shuffle off the mortal coil of life, and straightway we learn 
that a gloom overspreads our entire community. We poor 
devils of survivors, who are nobodies, mere anonymous rub- 
bish, are told that we are bereaved, orphaned, and left without 
salaried guides, because the Hon. So-and-So has ceased to 
draw his quarterly stipend from the treasury of the city or 
Commonwealth, and the Hon. X. Y. will no more travel at 
the national expense to Washington to represent us in Con- 
gress. It turns out that most of these famous men of the 
newspapers were and are “ pushing" people. Then, again, 
the death of a prominent man is a real godsend to the news- 
papers, of which they make the most by spreading it over as 
much space as possible. Indeed, every incident and every 
notorious individual are magnified and dilated by the press 
out of all proportion to its or his importance. The advent of 
the long-haired, poetic lunatic, or „crank,“ known as Oscar 
Wilde, upon our shores is discussed by the press as if it was 
an event of first-rate importance. In this way the press is 
doing all it can to confound the public judgment and render it 
Incapable of just discrimination. B. 


The End of a Religion. 

Under the above title, Henri Rochefort, the day after tbe 
civil burial of M. Herold, the eminent French freethinker, 
recently dead, who for so many years was prefect of the de- 
partment of the Seine and consequently administrator of the 
municipal affairs of Paris, commented upon the services in 
the following words, translated from “ L'Intransigeant ”: — 


The civil burial of M. Herold is the most serious service 
that that senatorial functionary ever rendered in his life, or 
rather in his death, to the cause of the Republic and of liberty 
of conscience. 

His conduct in persisting in his freethought even to the tomb 
and including it was the more meritorious in that he was born 
Protestant, and that the adepts of that religion, which calls 
itself reformed although it bas a horror of reforms, are devo- 
tees even moro fanatical than the Catholics. 

Littré, in dying under the auspices of the church, forever 
compromised his memory. Herold bas just assured his. The 
example that he, prefect of the Seine, has had the courage to 
set to the city whose affairs he administered will do more to 
scatter the mass of absurdities agglomerated under the name 
of Christianity than all our articles and all our preaching. 
Not ten years ago the absence of the priest from the obsequies 
of a citizen was considered by the least devout as an eccen- 
tricity in bad taste, and by the faithful as the last word of 
scoundrelism. Such prefects as the Ducros and the Nadaillacs 
could post decrees with impunity, obliging bodies intended for 
civil burial to be taken away at five o’clock in the morning, at 
the same hour as the rubbish heaped before our doors, 

Relatives were not even allowed to follow to their last 
resting-place the bodies of these pestiferous persons, and there 
was talk of adding a corner for them to the cemetery set apart 
for the execationer’s victims. 

The old St. Simonian, Félicien David, having refused the aid 
of holy water and of the last prayers, the detachment which 
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accompanied the hearse of this officer of the Legion of Honor | would appear that at the very time when everything wbich was 
received from its colonel an order to turn back as soon as he | good or great or lasting in the revolutionary work had been 


learned that they were proceeding directly from the house of 
the dead to Père-Lachaise. 

To-day, the first magistrate of the capital of France disdain- 
fully rejects the aspergill, the De profundis, the mass for the 
dead, even though in music; and all those who, but a few 
years ago, would have veiled their faces before an atheism so 
pronounced, — the president of the senate, the prefect of police, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, the governor of 
Paris, the president of the Republic in the person of his rep- 
resentative, — have marched in the procession with the air of 
people scandalized not the least in the world, talking of matters 
quite other than the eternal flames which the deceased never- 
theless could not escape. 

Now there is no room for delusion concerning the significance 
of a civil burial. It is no longer simply the negation of the 
bagatelles of Catholicism, such as the immaculate conception, 
the infallibility of the pope, the real presence of Jesus Christ 
in a wafer of flour which serves to make angels and which 
might serve quite as well to make pancakes; it is the rejection 
in toto of ali the dogmas on which rests the immense mystifi- 
cation which is the basis of the Christian as of every other 
religion. No more immortality of the soul, no more last 
judgment, no more paradise, no more creator: uncreated 
matter, whence the body came and whither it returns. For 
the great argument of the priests is this: 

„Who could have created the world, if not God?“ 

But they have never answered the question with which the 
atheists ever confront them : 

“If nothing can create itself unaided, tell us, then, who 
created God? 

These are the theories that have been sanctioned by the 
senators, deputies, high dignitaries, and official personages who 
ranged themselves around M. Herold’s tomb. 

Though some may not have attached to this deeply serious 
fact all the importance Which it merits, surely the clergy have 
measured its potent consequences. 

Henceforth civil burial, no longer a matter of private con- 
viction merely, is a constituent part of the public morals. 
Yesterday religious obsequies were the rule. To-morrow 
they will be the exception. 


The Coming Revolution. 


The, coming revolution will bear a character of universality 
which will “distinguish it from all preceding revolutions. It 
will be no longer one country that will rash into the fray, but 
the combined nations of the world. Formerly a localized 
revolution was possible, but now, with all the bonds of union 
and the commerce between all the countries of Effrope, it will 
be impossible to confine a revolution if it Insts a certain time. 
This will be more certainly the case now than it was even in 
1848, in consequence of the freer interchange of ideas which 
takes place at the present time, and which it is our duty and 
our interest to develop and encourage by way of preparation 
for the international revolution, which must consume the old 
society of Enrope before we can build up the new social 
edifice, 

In 1848 the insurgent towns placed their trust in changes of 
government, or in constitutional reforms, but such would not 
be the case at the present time. The working man of Paris, 
Lyons, or Marseilles, will not walt to receive the accomplish- 
ment of his desires from any government, not even from the 
free commune; he will set to work himself, and say to himself. 
“That will be so much the more finished and done with.” 
The Russian people will not wait for a constituent assembly to 
give them the land they cultivate; they will take it themselves, 
and at once. It will be the same with Italy and Spain; and, 
if a certain number of German workingmen allow themselves 
to be bamboozled by half-hearted or treacherous leaders of 
their party in Parliament who urge them to walt for constitu- 
tional reforms, the example of their neighbors will not be long 
in teaching them the true revolutionary road. To sum up briefly, 
the approaching revolution will be effected by the people, “ with- 
out waiting for it to fall from on high like manna from heaven.” 
Friends! we who gre the people have had to make many sac- 
rifices in the past, and we still have to make them; unjust 
sacrifices extorted from us against our will, and sacrifices which 
we carnestly desire to free ourselves from; sacrifices of time 
and health, of comfort, of instruction, of home affections, 
and of all that constitutes the happiness of life and makes 
it worth living. Yet we have another sacrifice to make, and, 
until we do so cheerfully, I fear that we shall not play our part 
in the great work of emancipation. We must sacrifice one by 
one, or, better still, altogether, those prejudices, those thousand 
prejudices, which we have inherited, and which are the only 
heritage that most of us have received. But among these 
prejudices there is one which deserves all our attention, not only 
because it is the basis of our modern institutions, but because 
we find traces of it in nearly all the social theories which have 
been put forward by reformers. The prejudice I refer to is 
that which consists in putting faith in representative govern- 
ment, or government by proxy. Toward the end of the last 
century the French people overturned the monarchy, and the 
last of the absolute kings expiated on the scaffold, not only 
his own crimes, but also those of his predecessors, Well, it 


accomplished, thanks to the energy and on the responsi- 
bility of individuals or of groups, and thanks also to the 
weakness of the central power, — it would seem, I say, that 
at that very time the people were preparing to return under 
the yoke of a new power. And such was the case. Under 
the influence of governmental prejudices, and deceived by the 
appearance of Liberty supposed to be enjoyed by the peoples 
of England and America under the constitutions of those 
countries, the French people hastened to give itself constitu- 
tions which it has never wearied of changing. Later, the 
example of France has been followed by all the nations of 
Europe, with the single exception of Russia; all, at diferent 
times, have shaken off the yoke of despotic personal rule to 
place themselves under the thumb of assemblies of represen- 
sentatives. Even under the Commune of 1871 a decided 
tendency to parliamentarism was at times shown. Happily, 
however, a new light is breaking upon the eyes of the people 
with reference to this matter, and they are beginning to sec 
that the best way to be free is not to be too much represented, 
not to abandon everything either to Providence or to their 
deputies, but to conduct and administer their affairs themselves. 
H. Dnozor. 
Loxpon, December, 1881. 
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and Women of Labor and Borrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pam- 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or an Inquiry into the 
ne e and of Government. By P, J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin, 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving of the Author. ‘Translated 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Joux Har. 


On Picket Duty. 

We are now prepared to furnish the portrait of 
Michael Bakounine (published in Liberty several 
weeks ago) separately and on large, heavy paper. 
It ought to adorn the library walls of every true radi- 
cal. Consult our advertising column for further in- 
formation. 

The Philadelphia “ Press" refers to the British 
house of commons as a band of chuckle-headed 
dullards.” So exacfan appreciation of the tools of 
the governing classes is worthy of Liberty, who 
hastens to acknuwledge her encouragement at hear- 
ing her opinions echoed by her influential contempo- 
raries. 


On another page will be found a long extract from 
a newly published pamphlet on “ Natural Law,” 
written by that veteran but ever young reformer and 
philosopher, Lysander Spooner. The whole pamphlet 
is a powerful and closely argued statement of the 
philosophy of Liberty, showing the unrighteousness of 
the government of man by man. It is, however, but 
an introduction to a large volume intended to be 
exhaustive of the subject. Nevertheless it is an 
integral, and not a fragmentary portion of the work, 
and may be read with satisfaction and profit by all. 
Liberty trusts that each of her readers and friends 
will pay immediate heed to the advertisement in 
another column, and order a copy forthwith. 
Elsewhere may be found resolutions adopted by 
active and earnest coworkers in Jersey City in sup- 
port of the act of George Hendrix in defacing the 
monument erected by Cyrus W. Field in honor of 
Major Andre, Against these resolutions Liberty 
feels bound to protest. We fully agree that Mr. 
Cyrus W, Field is a thoroughly contemptible being, 
whose soul, if he has one, will shrivel in hell, if there 
is one. But, as long as he shall remain on earth, he 
will have rights, the same rights that every other 
man has, and in his exercise thereof Liberty will 
ever defend him even against her own friends. 
Among these rights is the right to worship any god 
or man he pleases and in his own way. Whoever 
disturbs or interferes with him in such worship 
strikes an unwarrantable blow at freedom of expres- 
sion, and in so far is false to Liberty. We heartily join 
in condemnation of the illegal arrest of Mr. Hendrix, 
not only as the act of a compulsory government 
which is not entitled to arrest anybody, but as a 
denial of one of the prerogatives which the said gov- 
ernment itself pretends to guarantee to its citizens, 
Still we remember that, if Mr. Hendrix is guilty, his 
arrest is simply one outrage on Liberty in return for 
another. The monument erected at Tappantown 
should be allowed to stand inviolate until taken down 
by Mr. Field impelled by a sense of his own shame. 
This, first, for principle’s sake, because Mr. Field had 
a right to erect it, and, second, for policy’s sake, be- 
cause, while it stands, it will commemorate chiefly, 
not the act of Andre, but the folly and servility of his 
small-souled admirer. Remember! He is no fit 
soldier of Liberty who refuses to accord Liberty to 
his enemy. 
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Patrick Ford has issued through his journal, the 
“Trish World,” a strong personal declaration on the 
Irish land question. As a whole it is manly and has 
the right ring. To be sure, it contains one rhetori- 
cally resonant passage glorifying the “ Holy Catholic 
Church” and her infallibility and pledging the writer 
to a total change of his opinions the instant the 
“Mother of the Living“ shall announce her antago- 
nism thereto, perhaps the most eloquent piece of self- 
stultifieation to utter which any man ever soared to 
the skies with his voice or grovelled in the mire with 
his intellect. But such things are to be expected 
from Patrick Ford, the Catholic and slave of supersti- 
tion. Patrick Ford, the reformer and light-spreader, 
in whom alone Liberty takes interest, is quite another 
person. He declares afresh and in unmistakable 
terms his adherence to the “ No-Rent” standard, and 
rebukes, in words that would shame any but shame- 
less men, those who wonld nullify the grand work 
already achieved for Ireland by abandoning the Land 
League with victory almost within its grasp to engage 
in a hopeless struggle ſor home rule“ and Irish inde- 
pendence. Home rule, forsooth! Asif that were not 
as bad as any rule! Asif Ireland had not suffered 
too much from rule already! What she needs now is 
no rule, anarchy, with which will come peace. For 
where there is no rule there will be no monopoly; and 
where there is no monopoly there will be no rent; and 
where there is no rent there will be no disturbing 
land question, and every other question of human 
welfare will be started on the road to its speedy 
solution. 


Of the absolute correctness of the principle, and 
advisability of the policy, of free trade there can be 
no reasonable doubt, but it must be thorough-going 
free trade,— no such half-way arrangement as that 
which the so-called “free traders” would have 
adopted. David A. Wells, Professor Perry, and all 
the economists of the Manchester school are fond of 
clamoring for “ free trade,” but an examination of 
their position always shows them the most ardent 
advocates of monopoly in the manufacture of money ; 
the bitterest opponents of free trade in credit. They 
agree and insist that it is nothing Jess than tyranny 
for the government to clip a large slice out of the 
foreign product which any one chooses to import, 
but are unable to detect any violation of freedom in 
the exclusive license given by the government to a 
conspiracy of note-shaving corporations called na- 
tional banks, which are enabled by this monopoly to 
clip anywhere from three to fifteen per cent. out of 
the credit which the people are compelled to buy of 
them. Such “ free trade” as this is the most palpa- 
ble sham to any one who really looks into it. It 
makes gold a privileged product, the king of commo- 
dities, And as long as this royalty of gold exists, the 
protectionists who make so much of the theory of the 
“balance of trade” will occupy an invulnerable 
position. While gold is king, the nation which ab- 
sorbs it— that is, the nation whose exports largely 
exceed its imports — will surely govern the world. 
But dethrone this worst of despots, and that country 
will be the most powerful which succeeds to the 
largest extent in getting rid of its gold in exchange 
for products more useful. In other words, the repub- 


licanization of specie must precede the freedom of | scriptions for the Society. 


trade, 


To The American People. 


The public prints have told you of political trials in Russis 
and of the monstrous judgments daily pronounced in her 
courts. But they have told you nothing of the cruel sufferings 
of the condemned ; and the victims whose names are recorded 
by them are but a fraction of the crowds that go to their doom 
in darkness and silence. Before the vast and ever widening 
discontent of the Russian people, authority in Russia is terror- 
stricken and amazed; and it lays bands, by tens of thousands, 
on our youth, and sends them, men and women alike, into 
hopeless banishment. The deserts in the north of the Empire, 
from the dreary wastes round the White Sea to the frozen 
shores of Eastern Asia, are scattered over with bands of ex- 
iles, the flower of the Russian race. They are prisoned every- 
where: in wretched hamlets, in the depths of trackless and 
inhospitable forests, in remote tribal camps in Eastern Siberia, 
where hardly a word of their native tongue is spoken or under- 
stood. And they have to endure not only the moral tortures 
of isolation and inactivity, but the physical pangs of hunger 
and cold. There is scarce a means of livelihood that is not 
denied them; and though to cach the State allots a pittance 
for his support,—twelve shillings a month if he is nobly born; 
seven shillings a month if he is not, there are of late so many 
of them that it is never paid until long overdue. Month after 
month goes by, and many an exile dies for lack of bread beſoro 
he has received a single farthing. 

They are mostly young and energetic; they bave faith in the 
coming of better times; they are brave and strong enough to 
make little of the trials that are imposed upon them by the 
desperate necessities of their time and of the duties to which 
they are called, if they had but a hope that they might one day 
return to life and work among their friends. But their strength 
is wasted by misery and bardsbip, and they die easily and 
soon. 

Money alone is needed : that much suffering may be spared 
and many sufferers may be saved. To raise it, and afterwards 
distribute it among our prisoners, we have formed a Rep 
Cross Society of the Prorin’s WILL. It bears no part 
whatever in our war against antbority. Itẹ relation to the 
Revolutionary Party is that of the Red Cross Society of Gen- 
eva to an army in the field. There is only one difference,— 
that the Red Cross Society of the People’s Will shares in each 
and every one of the dangers of the force it would succor and 
relieve. 

Such funds as it may raise will be devoted to but ono use. 
Not a penny but will be spent upon political exiles and politi- 
cal prisoners. It will make no distinction in favor of persons 
or opinions. All who suffer and are in need will receive of it 
alike. 

The Society esteems it a duty to appeal not only to the men 
and women of Russia, where to be charitable to political con- 
victs is to run the risk of suffering beside them, but to the men 
and women of the freer and bappier countries of Western 
Enrope and America. p 

To this end it has appointed two of its members to the work 
of organizing sections abroad, and of gathering in ‘such sums 
as may be bestowed In favor of the ends it has in view. These 
delegates are Vera Zassoulitch and Peter Lavroff. Their in- 
structions are as follows : — 

(1) To appeal directly to subscribers, by means of num- 
bered and stamped subscription lists, signed by the delegates 
themselves and containing an account of all sums received. 

(2) To beg all journals and organs of public opinion to 
assist the Society by opening subscription lists and receiving 
and paying in subscriptions, 

(3) To publish accounts of all subscriptions received and 
of the manner of their employ. 

(4) To appoint receivers in countries to which no delegate 
has been named, whose signature shall have equal authority 
with that of the delegates themselves. 

Benj. R. Tucker, Editor of Liberty, P. O. Box 3366, Boston, 
Mass., is the delegate for America. 

It is earnestly requested that subscriptions be only paid (1) 
to one or other of the delegates; (2) to persons accredited by 
the possession of subscription lists, as described above; or (3) 
to the editors of such journals as shall consent to receive sub- 
Vera ZassouLitcn. 
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student in Paris, spending most of his time in the 
libraries, and his expulsion is another evidence of the 
hypocrisy of the pretence that any other principle 
than authority can lie at the foundation of any form 
of government whatsoever. Before leaving Franoe, 
he addressed a letter to C)émenceau, from which we 
quote the following passages, leaving till another 
time the burning comments of the radical press of 
Paris upon this latest outrage: 


I have just been notified of the decree expelling me from 
French territory. 

Having scarcely busied myself at all for several years with 
the affairs of France, I did not consider myself so dangerous to 
the “public safety of the republican country in which I took 
up my residence some five years ago. But I do not complain, 
A revolutionary socialist, it is with me an axiom that existing 
Society cannot be a society of justice and liberty; if it pleases 
the government of the French republic to farnish new proofs 
in support of my theory, it would ill become me to exhibit 
astonishment. It acts according to the logic of its situation as 
a government... . . 

It intends, in expelling me to-day, to show a mark of friend- 
ship for the government of the Russian empire; but, in view 
of the weakness and inferior intelligence of the latter, this act 
of compliance is not unlikely to be found more disinterested 
than we could have desired. Who knows bow many other 
concessions to political combinations will follow to-morrow? 
It is inevitable 

Driven rudely from a country which I loved and where 1 
bave made friends, I have only to submit to the decree, still 
deeming it thoughtful on the part of a minister not to have 
relegated me to some interior stronghold, or not to have con- 
ducted me to the frontier, manacles on wrists and in a prison 
wagon, as bappened à year and a half ago to several of my 
friends, who had mingled as little as I in the struggles of French 
political parties. 

I submit, then, to the decree of the ministry, and shall prob- 
ably have left France when you read this letter. But it is for 
you and your friends, representatives of the French people and 
managers of their journals; for you, who, by talent and politi- 
cal influence, are the natural guardians of the interests and 
honor of your country, — it is for you totake heed whether the 
government of the French republic is not allowing itself to 
glide too quickly into a path fatal to the principles of liberty 
and democracy, whether the danger, from the moral and po- 
litical point of view, does not become more imminent with 
every hour. 

In quitting France, probably forever, I shall always preserve 
the memory of those who struggle within her boundaries for 
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“ A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpiion. 

Americans, Attention! 

In our issue of January 21, No. 13, appeared ab 
appeal of the Nihilists for pecuniary aid, not in behalf 
of the movement itself, but for the material relief of 
those who are now suffering in consequence of their 
participation in the struggle for Liberty in Russia. 
The special appeal then printed was a translation of 
that which had been issued to the people of France. 
To-day, in another column, we print the appeal that 
has been issued directly to the English-speaking race 

and especially to Americans. In it is stated the fact, 
which we now take pleasure and pride in announc- 
ing, that the editor of Liberty has been duly ap- 
pointed the American delegate of the Red Cross 
Society of the Will of the People to organize the 
subscription in this country, and receive, acknowl- 
edge, and transmit such responses to the appeal as 
American sympathy and American love of Liberty 
shall show its willingness to make. He assumes the 
trust thus placed in his keeping with a clear sense 
of the honor conferred and full realization of its im- 
portance. He adds his voice to those of Vera Zas- 
soulitch and Pierre Lavroff, who in turn speak au- 


thoritatively for the best elements of Russian life, 
and, with all the earnestness at his command, asks 
every one whom it may reach to give the utmost that 
he or she can spare to succor the Siberian exiles and 
their suffering families. The appeal is to the human 
heart, regardless of individual opinions, Let it not 
be said-that the citizens of the freest country in the 
world failed to do their best to heal the wounds in- 
flicted upon such of their brethren as have heroically 
struggled to cast off the chains placed upon them by 
the most absolute and cruel of autocracies. 

We are in possession of stamped and numbered 
subscription lists issued by the Central Committee 
of the Red Cross. To any responsible person in any 
part of America who shall signify his willingness to 
devote a portion of his time to working up the sub- 
scription, one of these lists, together with copies of the 
printed appeal, will be forwarded. Especially do we 
urge all our readers to take a hand, and an active one, 
in the glorious work. Individual subscriptions may 
be sent directly to Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, 
Mass.; also any requests for further information. 
All amounts received, with the names of tae donors, 
will be acknowledged in these columns, and promptly 
transmitted, at the least possible cost, to the Central 
Committee. 

Let us add that the appeal which we formerly pub- 
lished occasioned, by its issuance in France, the ex- 
pulsion of Pierre Lavroff, one of its signers, from 
French territory by the new ministry, which pro- 


fesses to be governed in its policy by the principle of 
Liberty. Lavroff has long lived the life of a quiet 
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the triumph of the principles of republican radicalism. 


Samuel Johnson. 
Liberty hears with regret of the death of Samuel 


Johnson. Of the religious radicals who, since the 
death of Parker, have come into notice as apostles 
of Reason in Religion, Mr. Johnson, less widely 
known than many others, easily stood foremost. In 


breadth of view, clearness of thought, he had among 


the radical writers no superior. His many and care- 


fully prepared contributions to the “ Radical” show 
the vigor and temper of his mind. A transcenden- 
talist of most consistent parts, he knew always where 
he stood, and was never found lapsing into uncer- 


tainty and compromise, The materiulist found in 


him a man with both the courage of his convictions 
and the “ preparedness” to state them He knew 
his own ground thoroughly. Probably no writer has 
presented the transcendental philosophy with more 
satisfaction to transcendental believers than did Mr 
Johnson in an elaborate paper published in the “Radi- 
cal Review,” nearly five years ugo. For nineteen 
years he was the - reacher to a Free Society in Lynn. 
He was a firm believer in individual, personal in- 
fluence and power, and ‘stinctively avoided the 
organizing, sectarian purposes and plans so beguiling 
to others The bond of organized religious propa- 
gandism, however liberal in protestations, was to his 
mind still a fetter To swap the “ Lordship of Christ” 
for the mastership of even u facil understanding 
among radicals as to matters of belief was to make 
no signal advance The mind, to be free, must fol- 
low its own laws with not even the implied duty of 
social argument Each man must do his own work 
ip his own way on his own ground, and without 
fear or favor For this uty of freedom, this ubsolate 
necessity for independent activiy, he ever did val- 
iant and successtul battle An herein, more than 


in any other fact of his life, does Liberty rejoice. In 
spirit Mr. Johnson was ever at Liberty’s side. But 
not always could he see o’er what seemingly danger- 
ous passes the aspiring dame led. If he did not fol- 
low her to the length of her leading, it was not that 
he lacked the courage, but that, to his ardent vision, 
the goal had been touched Nevertheless, in his 
philosopby the foundations of Liberty were laid deep 
and strong. Sincerity, honesty of thought and ex- 
pression ennobled and strengthened his whole life. 
Not shrinking from the world, as some mistakenly 
have said, but retiring to his appointed tasks that he 
might well and faithfully do them, he toiled happily 
and unremittingly. Twenty years and more he had 
worked upon the three large volumes devoted to the 
„Oriental Religions,“ two of which, published by J. 
R. Osgood & Co., are before the publio,.— India” 
and“ China.” This last-named volume is well wor- 
thy the widest circulation. It treats of the Chinese 
people, their religion, philosophy, government, their 
whole social life and history, in the most learned and 
intelligent manner, and has the most practical of 
bearings upon this now exciting question in Ameri- 
can politics From its pages one learns that the much 
hated “ heathen Chinee is, in nearly all the essen- 
tials of real manliness, quite beyond the imitation 
even of his Christian detractors. 

Mr. Jehnson’s death occurred suddenly, and gave 
a sad surprise to his many personal friends. A brave, 
true man, whose memory Liberty will ever cherish! 
Had he begun life to-day with the same fervent zeal 
and clear-sightedness that characterized his anti-sla- 
very career thirty years ago, there is no doubt where 
he would have taken his stand and what new battles 
he would have helped Liberty fight. But age and 
death, foes and destroyers of us all, chained and 
claimed him. Mauch he did, yet much remains be- 
hind. In his day and generation he did Liberty 
noble service. But nobler, higher, profounder mean- 
ings the ages unveil, and we who still live must 
needs press forward into their newer and stronger 


“ Freedom all-winged expands, 
Nor perches in a narrow place, 
Her broad van seeks unplanted lands.” 
These lines of Emerson he loved to quote, and now 
that his lips are still, his voice silent, Liberty to his 
memory repeats them, and adopts them as her own. 


ight. 


Construction and Destruction. 


Almost without exception every new subscriber to 
Liberty to whom its purposes are disclosed and who 
has grown up under prevailing systems exclaims: 
“Ah! I see you are wonderfully expert at tearing 
down, but you don't say what you propose to substi- 
tute. I am fully aware that our present governments 
are terribly rotten, but you don't propose anything 
better.” 

Dear friends: suppose the natural road-bed from ` 
Boston to Lowell were of the very best quality. 
Nature had made it most admirably adapted for 
travel and transportation. But, seeing a chance to 
put up a job and rob the public, certain designing 
rogues, hired by a few thieving contractors, have 
succeeded, through the vile arts of politics, in cover- 
ing this natural pavement with a certain patent 
invention, gotten up by the political road-builders. 
You and we are located on this patent road. Every 
time that we put a spade into our ground we find 
that the natural bed is almost perfect. It is hard, yet - 
elastic and absorptive, and in every way adapted for 
commerce and transportation, if it bad only been left 
to the care of those who use it, and who have most 
at stake in its serviceability. 

But the patent road we find to be a perfect nuisance, 
We are constantly being levied upon by force to sup- 
port it and repair it. Every day we, or some of our 
neighbors, „get stuck” upon it, and our property is 
ruined or disabled, It is hard to walk and ride upon. 
Itis uneven. It is full of gullies and holes, and is 
in every way a constant source of damage to our 
lives and possessions. 

But, whenever we complain and appeal to the 
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political road-builders, they are very polite and sym- 
pathetic. They hear our grievances, and straight- 
way the jobbing contractors behind them set about 
to repair the road at our expense in their own way. 
The taxes increase, but the road grows worse. Some 
of us begin to suspect that the whole scheme is a put- 
up job to rob us, but then the thought that it is the 
work of our legislative governors restrains us from 
wicked, anarchistic designs. And yet thé thought 
that underneath their artificial patent road there is a 
perfect natural bed constantly haunts us. If they 
had only let us alone,” some of us cry,“ and not 
built up their artificial swindle over the natural bed 
in the first place, all would have been well.” 

But by and by two or three resolute dwellers along 
the road begin to ask themselves: ‘ By what right 
do these swindling political patent-road-builders 
meddle with the natural bed? By what sacred righ: 
are these robbers privileged to eternally impose upon 
us? Why should they have any authority above us 
in these matters?” eto.; and, upon looking into the 
matter deeply, they find that the robbers have no 
solid claim to authority in natural justice. 

Now, then, for radical, heroic treatment! On some 
fine morning they start out with plow and pick and 
dynamite to “tear down” the useless and costly 
superstructure. But scarcely have their plows pene- 
trated the patent road and touched hard-pan when 
mo other plundered neighbors arrive upon the scene. 
“Hold on!” they cry with one accord; “ you are 
wonderfully expert at tearing down, but you don’t 
say what you propose to substitute We are aware 
that the patent-road-builders and their road are terri- 
bly rotten, but you don't propose anything better.” 
The fact is that they have become so imbued with the 
idea that nothing can be properly done without reso- 
lutions, bills, committees, votes, and all the red-tape 
hocus-pocus of the State that these superstitious 
falsely educated, state-craft-ridden neighbors are 
ready to pounce upon their only true friends, who 
desire to go straight down to hard-pan and abolish 
the robbing swindlers. 

The reply of the hard-pan men to their deluded 
neighbors is very simple. They are constructing 
something better in the very fact and act of tearing 
down. Removing the rotten superstructure is in and 
of itself building something better. While they are 
putting the plow down to hard-pan, they do not for- 
bid those who choose from using the old superatruc- 
ture till their work is done. They simply ask their 
neighbors to take hold and hasten its removal, instead 
of standing idle and finding fault, if not denouncing 
them in their righteous work. When the old rotten 
swindle is out of the way, then whatever new 
arrangements are necessary to complete the useful- 
ness of the natural road can be easily fixed upon and 
executed by mutual consent. 

But the old superstructure must come down before 
any construction is possible. The road of equitable 
commerce is already there, if the patent innovation 
can only be gotten out of the way. These political 
patent-road-builders are simply usurpers, who per- 
sistently block the way and tax their fellow men to 
sustain their nuisances. In waging war against 
natural equity and true government it is they who are 
the real destructionists. If our friends will only 
wean themselves from the old delusion of confound- 
ing the cart with the horse, they will then easily see 
that the friends of Liberty are the only real construc- 
tionists, and that the State is the giant de-structionist. 
We hope we have made our point plain. 


In consequence of a demand that has arisen for pic- 
tures of Laura Kendrick, her friends contemplate the 
production of a fine photo-lithograph of her features. 
The project will be carried out, if it receives sufficient 
encouragement. Such persons as would, in that case, 
order one or more copies at twenty-five cents each 
will confer a favor by sending their names and ad- 
dresses without delay to Liberty for transmission to 
those having the matter in charge, in order that the 
latter may know whether or not to proceed with the 
work proposed. 
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A Heroine of the Commune. 

Today is the Eighteenth of March, the anniversary of the 
Paris Commune, a glorious date in the calendar of Liberty. It 
is the day we celebrate. But this year it is Fortune's will that 
we should celebrate it at the grave whither one of the Com- 
mune's many heroines bas lately gone. Marie Ferré, sister of 
the brave Théophile Ferré who was shot at Satory by the in- 
famous Thiers, was buried at Paris in the cemetery of Leval- 
lois-Perret on February 27. From various Paris papers wo 
glean the following facts concerning the sad event: 

Marie Ferré succumbed to a disease of the heart complicated 
with rheumatism. She died at the house of a friend, Mme. 
Camille Bias, No. 27 Rue Condorcet. From this house at nine 
o'clock in the morning the procession started A civil burial, 
it is needless to say. Very simple obsequies. The hearse, 
one of the most modest, bore three large crowns of red and 
white roses, to say nothing of immortelles Following the 
hearse, to the number of about fifteen hundred, were the prin- 
cipal survivors of the Commune; Henri Rochefort, Clovis 
Hugues, General Eudes, Alphonse Humbert, Louise Michel, 
Emile Gautier, and many others. It was a long way to the 
cemetery, where the deceased was to be buried beside her 
brother, and it took an hour and a quarter to make the jour- 
ney, which was effected in the most tranquil manner, At the 
bead of the procession walked three citizens carrying large 
crowns of red immortelles. Atthe grave there were several 
addresses, among which was one by Louise Michel, who said: 

“ Citizens, soon this open tomb will close forever on the dear- 
est possession of the democratic and social revolution. Marie 
Ferré, whom we all admired, manifested all the virtues of 
woman, all the energy of man, whenever there was occasion to 
struggle for the end which we all pursue. Her memory will 
live always in the hearts of those who knew her. In her whose 
body is now to join the body of ber assassinated brother we 
behold another conquered victim, and we shall not forget it. 
But, though dead, she will ever live, for she will serve as model 
and exemplar for the women of the revolution. She will recall 
to all the task which it remains for us to finish, the levelling of 
all social iniquities by justice and equality. Marie Ferré, 
adieu, and success to the revolution!“ 

Henri Rochefort penned the following touching tribute to 
this noble woman's memory in the columns of “ L'Intransige- 
ant,“ under the head, La Sanur du Fusillé (The Sister of the 
Shot) : 

She is called, or rather, since they bury her this morning 
she was called Marie Ferré. Search the volumes of Shakspere, 
re-read Victor Hugo, traverse the range of bloody tragedies 
from Corneille to Zschylus, we defy you to find anything as 
dark as the story of this poor flower-girl, who died yesterday 
almost unexpectedly, we might say in the odor of sanctity, 
had that phrase not been damaged in the juggleries of the 
Catholic Church. 

In May, 1871, Marie Ferré lay sick of typhoid fever in a 
small room on the Rue Frasilleau, where she lived with her 
mother and brother. A police commissioner, followed by 
police agents and soldiers, burst into her room: 

“ Where is Théophile Ferré, member of the Commune ?” 

“I do not know.” $ 

“ Perhaps your mother will know.” 

They spring upon Mme. Ferré, the mother, and warn her, 
with that delicacy which characterized the Versaillists in all 
their exploits, that she must make known the retreat of her 
son or be immediately sbot. 

Marie Ferré sprang from her bed, and begged to be executed 
instead of her mother. 

“Tt is well; dress yourself, for we are going to take you 
away,” said the chief of the squad. 

At seeing her daughter shivering with fever while donning 
her garb of death, Mme. Ferré could hold out no longer; ber 
brain gave way. Of her two sons one, the younger, was al- 
ready a prisoner in the hands of the Versaillists; the other 
probably could not long elude them. To top all, they were 
about to slay the sister under her very eyes. The unhappy 
woman fell senseless, and of the incoherent words that passed 
her lips the police carefully retained this address; Rue Saint- 
Sauveur 

Thither they ran, ransacked the street until they found 
Théophile Ferré, and, being unable to take the mother, who 
was struck with a sort of congestion, dragged off her daughter 
Marie, who spent a week in a fetid prison amid the prisoners 
buddled there by hundreds. 

On restoring her her liberty the turnkeys told ber that her 
father and her two brothers had been arrested, and that her 
mother, whom the last shock had driven mad, bad been re- 
moved to the Saint-Anne asylum, where, for the rest, she died 
shortly after. Marie alone remained, with ber courage and 
ber industry, to supply her relatives with the food that the 
jailers refused them, for in the prisons of Versailles without 
money there was no cating, and I have personally had the 
pleasure of saving from death by starvation two or three fel- 
low-prisoners, with whom I shared the meals, much too abund- 
ant for myself, which were brought to me from without. 

But after the week of May and the stories which the ven- 
omous newspapers had fabricated concerning the men of the 
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Commune, at what door could one knock to obtain work who 
bore the name of Ferré? Moreover, at what hour of the day 
could the orphan labor, when she continually had to be on the 
road from Levallois to Versailles in order to try to see her 
brothers, to whom she brought the meagre extras that con- 
stituted the major portion of their daily fare? 

The night following Ferré’s death sentence I was awakened 
by piercing cries and a noise of broken furniture. At first I 
thought some prisoner bad committed suicide. It was the 
brother of the condemned, who, occupying the cell above 
mine, had been plunged by the news of the fate in store for 
his elder brother into a sort of nervous atiack complicated 
with wild delirium. 

They called Ferré, who slept stoically, and for some hours 
the kindness of the director allowed to remain together in one 
cell these two members of the same family, of whom one had 
lost bis head and the other was about to lose bis life. It was 
the latter who consoled and succeeded in calming the former. 
Only my guard, a man who, though very thoroughly bardened 
to human suffering, bad the profoundest respect for the ad- 
mirable bravery of the condemned man of the Commune, told 
me that on re-entering bis cell Ferré, who had contained himself 
from fear of adding fuel to his brother's excitement, seated 
himself on his bench and, placing his two elbows on the 
oaken table fastened to the wall, burst into tears. 

Marie, who refrained from sleep in order to procure for her 
relatives a few of the extras so necessary to them, learned, on 
arriving at the prison, that the elder of her two brothers had 
been condemned to death and that the younger had just been 
seized with a fit of burning fever. As for her father, there was 
nothing against him. Conseqiently they did not release him. 
They kept on waiting for something to turn up. 

Mario Ferré's torture lasted five months. When I lately saw 
her again on my return from exile, I still retained an indelible 
remembrance of the young girl which her unexpected death 
has just revived. I still see her gliding like a shadow, in ber 
black garments, along the corridor which led to the parlor. 
Three of us, Rossel, Ferré, and myself, generally met in these 
box-like enclosures which constitute an entire room, a sort of 
cellular omnibus. Being all three marked for death, we had 
been placed side by side on the ground floor of the prison, with 
two overseers, who, through our open grates, kept their restless 
eyes steadily upon us. 

In the parlor Milo. Rossel, Mile. Ferré, and my children 
gathered with a common feeling of anxiety. I shall never 
forget, when they learned that I was sentenced only to per- 
petual exile in a fortified district, the look of sympathetic envy 
which the two young girls cast upon my daughters, seeming to 
say: 


‘our father is simply destined to end his days six thousand 
five hundred leagues away among cannibals; are you not 
bappy enough? 

The sister of Ferré, like the sister of Delescluze, struggled 
bravely against (he bitterness of her sorrows, and then fell con- 
quered. The day when the clerical calendar, which the post- 
man brings us every year, shall be replaced by the republican 
calendar, the name of this martyr will shine among the most 
memorable; and if ever civil baptism succeeds religious bap- 
tism, honest women will place their infants under the shield o 
ber memory and her virtue. 


The Andre Monument. 

The following resolutions were passed at a recent meeting of 
the Jersey City group of the International Working People's 
Association: 

We resolve that we protest against the illegal arrest and im- 
prisonment of citizen Hendrix on a charge of defacing a mon» 
ument erected by traitor Field in memory of spy Andre. 

We further resolve that it is a blow aimed at the rights of 
freemen more deadly than the cannon balls of George the 
‘Third. 

We further resolve that this dastardly outrage in arresting 
citizen Hendrix on such charge is an insalt to the Rebels of 
1776 and to the freemen of to-day. 

We further resolve, in the name of Justice and Solidarity, to 
give our moral and material support to citizen Hendrix or any 
other person whomsoever who may be imbued with such a 
spirit of patriotism. 


Church and State. 


Liberals complain of the oppressions of the church; they say, 
and truly, that the church is the favorite of the State. But 
they forget that, were it nut for the State, the church would be 
powerless for evil in this direction. Behind the exemption of 
church property, the Sunday laws, Bible in the schools, etc., 
stunds the Mate, enforcing by the power of every bayonet 
these unjust discriminations. The State has ever been the 
executive arm of the church. Her judges, Aer sheriffs, her 
jailers have sentenced, have hung, racked, burned, exiled, and 
imprisoned the church's heretics in all ages. To-day she 
forges npon us the morality of the church, and our refusal to 
amfurm to the standard ecclesiastic is tantamount to rebellion 
against the State. The latter power stands pledged to compel 
us to speak and act in church channels. Let as open our eyes 
d take a square look at the work before us. 

E. C. WaIIII. 
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LIBERTY. 


Legislation: Its Origin and Purpose. 
[From Lysander Spooner’s “ Natural Law.“ 

Through all historic times, wherever any people have ad- 
vanced beyond the savage state and have learned to increase 
their means of subsistence by the cultivation of the soil, a 
greater or less number of them have associated and organized 
themselves as robbers to plunder and enslave all others who 
had either accumulated any property that could be seized, or 
had shown by their labor that they could be made to contribute 
to the support or pleasure of those who should enslave them. 

These bands of robbers, small in number at first, have in- 
creased their power by uniting with each other, inventing 
warlike weapons, disciplining themselves, and perfecting their 
organizations as military forces, and dividing their plander 
(including their captives) among themselves, either in such | 
proportions as have been previously agreed on, orin such as 
their leaders (always desirous to increase the number of their 
followers) should prescribe. 

The success of these bands of robbers was an easy thing, for 
the reason that those whom they plundered and enslaved were 
comparatively defenceless; being scattered thinly over the 
country; engaged wholly in trying, by rude implements and 
heavy labor, to extort a subsistence from the soil; having no 
weapons of war, other than sticks and stones; having no mili- 
tary discipline or organization, and no means of concentrating 
their forces, or acting im concert, when suddenly attacked. 
Under these circumstances the only alternative left them for 
saving even their lives, or the lives of their families, was to 
yield up not only the crops they had gathered and the lands 
they had cultivated, but thems@ves and their families also as 
slaves. 

Thenceforth their fate was, as slaves, to cultivate for others 
the lands they bad before cultivated for themselves. Being 
driven constantly to their labor, wealth slowly increased; but 
all went into the hands of their tyrants. 

These tyrants, living solely on plunder and on the labor of 
their slaves, and applying all their energies to the seizure of 
still more plunder and the enslavement of still other defence- 
less persons; increasing, too, their numbers, perfecting their 
organizations, and multiplying their weapons of war, they ex- 
tend their conquests until, in order to bold what they have 
already got, it becomes necessary for them to act systematically, 
and co-operate with each other in holding their slaves in 
subjection. 

Bat all this they cam do only by establishing what they call 
a government, and making what they call laws. 

All the great governments of the world — those now existing 
as well as those that have passed away — have been of this 
character. They have been mere bands of robbers, who have 
associated for purposes of plunder, conquest, and the enslave- 
ment of their fellow men. And their laws, as they have called 
them, have been only such agreements as they have found it 
necessary to enter into in order to maintain their organiza- 
tions and act together in plundering and enslaving others and 
in securing to euch his agreed share of the spoils. 

All these laws have had no more rea! obligation than have 
the agreements which brigands, bandita, and pirates find it nec- 
essary to enter into with each other for the more successful 
accomplishment of their crimes and the more peaceable division 
of their spoils. 

Thus substantially all the legislation of the world has had 
its origin in the desires of one class of persons to plunder and 
enslave others, and hold them as property. 

In process of time, the robber, or slave-holding, class — who 
had seized all the lands and held all the means of creating 
wealth — began to discover that the easiest mode of managing 
their slaves and making them profitable was not for each slave- 
holder to hold his specified number of slaves, as be had done 
before, and as he would hold so many cattle, but to give them 
so much liberty as would throw upon themselves (the slaves) 
the responsibility of their own subsistence, and yet compel 
them to sell their labor to the landholding class — their former 
owners — for just what the latter might choose to give them. 

Of course, these liberated slaves, as some have erroncously 
called them, baving no lands or other property and no means 
of obtaining an independent subsistence, had no alternative — 
to save themselves from starvation — but to sell their labor to 
the landholders in exchange only for the coarsest necessaries 
of life; not always for so much even as that. 

These liberated slaves, as they were called, were now scarcely 
less slayes than they were before. Their means of subsistence 
were perhaps even more precarious than when each had his own 
owner, who had an interest to preserve his life. They were 
liable, at the caprice or interest of the land-holders, to be 
thrown out of home, employment, and the opportunity of even 
earning a subsistence by their labor. They were, therefore, in 
large numbers, driven to the necessity of begging, stealing, or 
starving, and became, of course, dangerous to the property 
and quiet of their late masters. 

The consequence was that these late owners found it neces- 
sary, for their own safety and the safety of their property, to 
organize themselves more perfectly as a government and make 
latos for keeping these dangerous people in subjection ; that is, 
laws fixing the prices at which they should be compelled to 
labor, and also prescribing fearful punishments, even death 
itself, for such thefts and trespasses as they were driven to com- 
mit as their only means of themselves starvation. 
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These laws have continued in force for hundreds, and, in 
some countries, for thousands of years; and are in force to- 
day, in greater or less severity, in nearly all the countries on 
the globe. 

The purpose and effect of these laws have been to maintain, 
in the hands of the robber, or slave-holding class, a monopoly 
of all lands and, as far as possible, of all other means of creat- 
ing wealth; and thus to keep the great body of laborers in such 
a state of poverty and dependence as would compel them to 
sell their labor to their tyrants for the lowest prices at which 
life could be sustained. 

The result of all this is that the little wealth there is in the 
world is all in the hands of a few, —that is, in the bands of 
the law-making, slave-holding class, who are now as much 
slave-holders in spirit as they ever were, but who accomplish 
their purposes by means of the laws they make for keeping the 
laborers in subjection and dependence, instead of each one's 
owning bis individual slaves as so many chattels. 

Thus the whole business of legislation, which has now grown 
to such gigantic proportions, had its origin in the conspiracies 
which have always existed among the few for the purpose of 
holding the many in subjection and extorting from them their 
labor and all the profits of their labor. 

And the real motives and spirit which lie at the foundation 
of all legislation — notwithstanding all the pretences and dis- 
guises by which they attempt to hide themselves—are the 
same to-day as they always have been. The whole purpose of 
this legislation is simply to keep one class of men in subordi- 
nation and servitude to another. 

What, then, is legislation? Itis an assumption by one man, 
or body of men, of absolute, irresponsible dominion over all 
other men whom they can subject to their power. It is the 
assumption by one man, or body of men, of a right to subject 
all other men to their will and their service, It is the assump- 
tion by one man, or body of men, of a right to abolish outright 
all the natural rights, all the natural liberty of all other men; 
to make all other men their slaves; to arbitrarily dictate to all 
other men what they may and may not do, what they may and 
may not have, what they may and may not be. It is, in short, 
the assumption of a right to banish the principle of human 
rights, the principle of justice itself, from off the earth, and 
set up their own personal will, pleasure, and interest in its 
place. All this, and nothing less, is involved in the very idea 
that there can be any such thing as human legislation that is 


obligatory upon those upon whom it is imposed. 


Another Ingersoll in the Field. 
The Talmage-Ingersoll controversy has called out the fol- 
lowing letter from the colonel’s brother in defense of his 
father and the colonel himself: 


Rev. T. D. Talmage, D.D. 

Sm:—I have before me a copy of the Cincinnati “ En- 
quirer containing the report of a sermon delivered by you on 
the Sth instant, upon the “ Meanness of Infidelity.” In the 
course of your remarks you say that yon had just received a 
letter from some one informing you that the Rev. John Inger- 
soll, father of R. G. Ingersoll and myself, “was abstemious 
to a fault, and the family suffered accordingly. The children 
were commanded to cat, drink, and dress sparingly. He 
never spoke a kind word of his wife, who was a noble Chris- 
tian woman, nor of his children, within the knowledge of per- 
sons now living bere, who were familiar with the family. At 
Inst the mother died. She was cared for by friends in her 
sickness, and on the day of her interment gentle hands carried 
her form, and rested it for a time on the catafalque. Mr. 
Ingersoll, to the astonishment of all present, deliberately 
removed his cravat and gloves, stepped on the rostrum, and 
delivered a eulogy over the body. He attempted to extol her 
virtues and panegyrize ber conduct. It was the first time he 
had ever been known to speak well of her in public.” 

Now, reverend sir, will you be kind enough to tell your 
informant, for me, that he or she is a malignantly cruel, heart- 
less, and infamous liar? Our father was poor; I will not 
deny it, In the days of my childhood a minister was forced 
to practise strict economy to support a family and educate his 
children upon a salary of $500 a year. We had abundance to 
eat and were well clothed, and certainly no man ever better 
enjoyed ministering to the wants of his family than did our 
Joved and honored father. I believe him to have been an emi- 
nently good and conscientious man — I do not say faultless. 
As for Robert, I will say he was as good and obedient a boy 
as I ever knew, but all this is neither bere nor there. He 
denies that the Bible is the inspired word of God, and gives 
bis reasons. Here you take issue with him. Now, is it not 
possible to successfully combat his errors without opening the 
tomb and spattering with calumny our loved and honored 
dead? Speaking of your father and mother you say: 
„Would it not have been debasing in me to hook the horses to 
the ploughshare of contempt to turn up the mould of their 
graves?" True. Now let me ask you if you don't think that 
the Golden Rule requires you to unhook your horses before 
you ruthlessly turn up the sacred dust that hides from the 
light of day our father's snow-white hair. But Ingersoll 
assails the belief of his father.” Well, sir, had your father 
been an infidel, would you now, entertaining the views you 


do, combat his opinions? That would probably be s very 
different thing. Ingersoll says he can not believe that God, 
the father of us all, ever commanded the Jews to wage wars 
of extermination against their neighbors, and was delighted 
at the sight of a babe’s blood trickling down the handle of a 
Jewish spear. Moses said when a woman gave birth to a son 
thirty-three days were necessary to purify her, but, ifshe gave 
birth to a danghter, sixty-six days were necessary. Ingersoll 
says that looks to him like nonsense, and he really can not 
believe that God ever ordered any such thing. He says he 
cannot believe that God, who winked at polygamy and 
established slavery, ever ordered a man to be pounded to 
death with stones simply for picking up sticks on the Sabbath 
day. He says he can not believe that God ever gave express 
permission to one part of his family to sell discased meat to 
the other. 

‘When David says of somebody, Let there be none to ex- 
tend mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favor bis 
fatherless children,” he says it is impossible for him to believe 
that either the words or thought were inspired by the good God. 
Now, if you will draw your theologic belt one hole tighter and 
answer these things, you will do everybody a favor. You ask 
Ingersoll to retire to his chamber, lock his door, and read the 
fourteenth chapter of John. It is good reading. Let me ask 
you to read the fifteenth Psalm: “Lord, who shall abide in 
Thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in Thy holy hill?" * He 
that backbiteth not witb his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bor, nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor.” With 
all due respect, I am yours, Joum L. IxoEASOLL- 
Prospect Hit, Waunzau Co., Wis. 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! $ 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Conduct,“ well says the editor of the Index,” 
must have beneath it a logical basis of rationality, 
or else it has no validity.“ But in that case what an 
appalling amount of invalid conduct will the “Index” 
have to answer for, if its efforts in behalf of law- 
made virtue shall materially increase the amount of 
that shoddy product in a moral market already over- 
stocked ! 

Auberon Herbert, the radical English nobleman, 
says in a recent letter to the London “ Daily News": 
“I have not a word to say against the speculators, 
We are all speculators in something, and we can all 
speculate with as much enthusiasm as we like, if only 
we have grace enough not to ask that the rest of the 
nation should be at the back of our speculations.” 
On the strength of these words and many similar 
ones that he has uttered, Liberty recommends Mr. 
Herbert as eligible for membership in any thorough- 
going society of Anarchists. When the State ceases 
to back the speculators, its occupation will be gone. 
It exists for little else than that. 

Wendell Phillips is often caught napping on ques- 
tions of Liberty, and with mental recklessness fre- 
quently does violence to the principle for which his 
life has been a battle. But when the special issue 
with which Liberty confronts him is one of race- 
discrimination, he is always wide-awake enough, and 
sees it in its true light. Consequently, while keeping 
step with the army of authority in its campaign for 
compulsory taxation, protective tariff, money monop- 
oly, and prohibitory liquor laws, he is prompt to part 
company with his cronies in compulsion when the 
disputed Chinese question presents itself. Being 
misquoted in Congress recently by one of the howlers 
against the heathen, he telegraphed to Representa- 
tive Candler his “ detestation of all restrictions on 
Chinese immigration as inconsistent, absurd, unjust, 
and wicked.” Amen to that! say we. 

The rights of American citizens abroad are becom- 
ing a political question of absorbing interest. For 
many months several naturalized Americans have 
been imprisoned in English jails without a trial, and 
that no trial is intended is evident from the fact that 
they were arrested by the English government under 
the Coercion Act, which provides for no trial. These 
men have appealed in vain to James Russell Lowell, 
the United States minister to England, who, instead 
of demanding, as he should have done, their immedi- 
ate release or else the speedy trial which the United 
States constitution declares the right of every Ameri- 
can citizen, attempted to draw distinctions between 
naturalized and native Americans and impudently 
informed them that they could not expect to be Irish- 
men and Americans at the same time, after which he 
went back to his familiar hob-nobbing with the men 
guilty of this outrage. This delinquent envoy, whose 
character, once so thoroughly democratic, flattery and 
station seem to have transformed into that of a fawn- 
ing flunky, should be instantly recalled, both as a 
rebuke to himself and as a warning to England, A 
meeting to demand this as well as instant and deter- 
mined interference on the part of the U; States 
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will be held in Cooper Institute, New York, next 
Monday evening, and other meetings should be imme- 
diately called in all parts of the country to echo the 
demand. But we fear that there is little to be hoped 
for from the administration. Governments exist not 
to protect the people from other governments, but to 
protect each other from the people whom they op- 
press. The boasted protection afforded by the State 
is a chimera, If there were no States, from whom 
should we need to be protected ? 


People in general and the governmental socialists 
in particular think they see a new argument in favor 
of their beloved State in the assistance which it is 
rendering to the suffering and starving victims of the 
Mississippi inundation. Well, such work is better 
than forging new chains to keep the people in sub- 
jection, we allow. But it is not worth the price that 
is paid for it. The people cannot afford to be en- 
slaved for the sake of being insured. If there were 
no other alternative, they would do better, on the 
whole, to take Nature's risks and pay her penalties as 
best they might. But‘Liberty supplies another alter- 
native, and furnishes better insurance at cheaper 
rates. The philosophy of voluntary mutualism is 
universal in its application, not omitting the victims 
of natural disaster. Mutual banking, by the organiza- 
tion of credit, will secure the greatest possible pro- 
duction of wealth and its most equitable distribution, 
and mutual insurance, by the organization of risk, 
will do the utmost that can be done to mitigate and 
equalize the suffering arising from its accidental 
destruction. 


That able journalist, Prentice Mulford, thus puts 
the Chinese question in a nutshell: “ John Chinaman 
must be banished so that William Croesus shall give 
higher wages to Patrick Mahoney. As if William 
Creesus could not devise means and had not the 
power and inolination to squeeze by other methods 
Patrick Mahoney's day's pay down to just sufficient 
tò keep body and soul together!” There you have 
it, Kearneyites, political faglers, proscriptionists, and 
deluded working-people! There you have it, and 
the whole of it! It could not have been said better. 
The Chinese question is of no moment as a part of 
the labor question. Given land and money monopoly, 
it makes but very little difference whether laborers 
are few or many or to what nationality they belong: 
under such conditions they will not get much more 
than they must have. Destroy land and money 
monopoly, the difference is still as small; for then, 
no matter how numerous the laborers, each will get 
his due,—that is, the whole of his product. Where 
there are free land and free money, the supply of work 
will always exceed the supply of workers, capita) 
will be at the disposal of all men of moderate ability 
and good credit, and no one will find himself under 
the necessity of working for wages too small to 
satisfy him. This the capitalists and their political 
tools well know, and because they know it, they are 
willing to humor and even foster the delusion of the 
laborers and grant their short-sighted demand for the 
exclusion of the Chinese. By this means they hope 
to postpone the inevitable exposure of their own 
villainy, obscure the true causes of misery and crime, 
and prolong for a few more years their opportunities 
for plunder. But the crash will be only the more 
terrible when it comes, 


About Progressive People. 
Wendell Phillips is writing his autobiography. 


Loulse Michel has written a story of low life in Paris, en- 
titled “ Les Méprisées.” 


Professor Huxley is hard at work upon a volume which dis- 
cusses the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley at great length. 

A Russian translation of Mr. Morley’s work on Rousseau 
has been brought out by a Moscow publisher in two volumes. 

Walt Whitman is preparing his prose writings for publica- 
tion; they will form a companion volume to his poems. He is 
doing this work in what he calls his “ lair,” the little house in 
Camden. : 

Herbert Spencer and Frederick Harrison spoke in London 
recently at a meeting called to establish a new society which is 
to keep people well informed as to the particular quarters of 
the globe in which British soldiers are at any time fighting, 
and what they are fighting about and with whom. 

Sir Henry Maine, the author of “ Ancient Law,” has been 
elected to the Legislative Section of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. In the “ Pall Mall Gazette's" 
opinion, Sir Henry is one of the three men now living who 
have set the deepest mark on English thought in the present 
generation. The other two are Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer. 

A suit has been brought against M. Rochefort which bas an 

interesting connection with his imprisonment of several years 
ago. While he\was at Oleron, previous to his departure for 
New Caledonia, a Mme. Bauer lent money to his family for 
his benefit. Originally the sum was 2,000 francs, but with in- 
terest and other itemsfit now amounts to 5,000 francs. Roche- 
ort was confined at Fort Boyard with a son of Mme. Bauer, 
and the money was Intended to facilitate their escape. From 
his cell outward had been dug a subterrancan passage, but the 
vigilance of a guard frustrated the plans. His final and sub- 
sequent escape from the Isle de Nou was effected through the 
25,000 francs forwarded by Mme. Adam. Rochefort returned 
to Geneva in 1874, and was there asked by Mme. Bauer for the 
money she had lent him. He begged her to wait for a time. 
Some years later, being in better circumstances, he offered to 
pay the amount, adding five per cent. for every year since the 
money was borrowed. She declined this, and afterward 
began the suit. Rochefort now offers to pay the 2,000 francs, 
with interest from the time the suit was begun. He says there 
was no agreement about interest when the money was lent, 

Amilcare Cipriani, a prominent and devoted revolutionary 
socialist of Italy, was sentenced on March 2 to twenty-five 
years’ imprisonment at bard labor by the tribunal of Ancona. 
Cipriani has had an eventful life. Twice he deserted from the 
Italian army, and at Aspromonte he served against it under 
Garibaldi. Afterwards be took refuge in Greece, but was ex- 
ned for political motives. Then he proceeded to Alexandria in 
Egypt, where be founded a secret society among the Italian 
colony. This was the indirect means of bringing him into 
trouble, for in an altercation with a member he had expelled 
for non-payment of his subser¥ption he stabbed his antagonist 
dead, and with the same knife despatched two policemen who 
tried to capture him. The researches of the authorities were 
misled by his comrades tilllhe had got safely away to London. 
From this retreat he emerged in 1870 to take part in the Com- 
mune, for which in the ensuing year he was transported to 
New Caledonia. Coming back under the amnesty, be was 
soon escorted to the frontier under the French law governing 
the expulsion of foreigners. While on his way to visit his 
blind and aged father, he was arrested at Rimini, Italy, in 
January, 1881, since which time he has been detained in prison, 
The sentence above referred to is inflicted because of the Alex- 
andria affair, It caused great excitement among the populace, 
who, as he came out of court, received bim with cries of “ Long 
live the Commune,” Down with the Government,” &c. 80 
violent was the mob that the troops were ordered ont. A 
charge was made into the crowd, wounding several and taking 
several prisoners. A few days later the socialistic leaders met 
at Imola and agreed to take part in the political elections, sub- 
ject to the condition that their deputies-clect shall refuse to 
take the parliamentary oath of allegiance. It is expected that 
Cipriani will be one of their candidates. 
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" A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Pnovpnox. 


The Red Cross Fund. 

The appeal of the “ Red Cross Society of the Peo- 
ple’s Will” for aid for the suffering exiles in Siberia 
is beginning to take effect. Returns are already 
coming in from some of the localities to which sub- 
scription lists have been sent, though many weeks 
will elapse before Liberty, with its limited means, 
can succeed in arousing all sections of this vast coun- 
try to the necessities of their suffering fellow-beings 
on the opposite side of the globe. But the results 
which we are able to announce are not at all discour- 
aging. Here are the 
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John Swinton, New Vork + $40.00 
Wm. B. Wright, Boston. 2.00 
aaa i 1.00 
AN — 3 winsville, N. *. z 
E. Pilsworth, Boston. 50 
Cash, Boston, . F. + & 8 2 
P. K. O ‘Lally, Boston, ° 1.50 
G. V. Williams, Boston, 1.00 
BT; Brown, . 18 
. C. Freigang. Boston, C * i 7 

W. L. Sexauer, Boston AN- 1.00 
Walter C. Wright, Medford, Mass., 2.00 
J. W. Holland, Boston, 1.00 
Friends in Providence, R. l. (names ‘to be acknow!- 

edged in next issue) 7.00 


Total, + $60.25 


The munificent subscription with which John 
Swinton leads the list comes from one of the fortun- 
ate few who unite a big heart with a big salary and 
whose sympathies are with the unfortunate many. 
By all means let those who are able surpass him in 
his generosity, and let those who are not approach 
him as nearly as they can. But by no means let the 
poorest be deterred from contributing his or her mite 
by any fear that it will not be as warmly welcomed 
as the larger offerings of the more favorably situ- 
ated. Every little helps to swell the total, which, in 
any event, will be all too small for the entire fulfil- 
ment of the purpose in view. To the many news- 
papers of the country which have helped to make 
known the nature of this purpose Liberty, in behalf 
of the sufferers, extends the most hearty thanks; 
also to the friends who send us words of encour- 
agement. We print below two of the letters thus far 
received: 

From LIBERAL, Missount. 
Benj R. Tucker : 


Dear Stu, — Having read the heart-rending appeal of the 
really noble man and woman, Vera Zassoulitch and Pierre 
Lavroff, in your issue of March 18, I thought I must do some- 
thing In their behalf as a Russian, a freeman, a Nihilist, —as a 
human being whose beart is not turned into stone. But, 
poor as I am, my mite must be a very insignificant one. 
Therefore I propose, if you would bestow the honor of a col- 
lection in this little town upon me, to undertake it, and shall 
be happy to do my best in this direction. 


Yours very respectfully, 


R. Wertz. 
Linenat, Barton Co., Mo., March 23, 1882, 
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From Cu AGO. 
Benj. R. Tucker : 

Dear Stu, — Your circular to the press concerning the ap- 
peal of the Russian Nihilists has been received by the “ Sen- 
tinel.” I publish it in full with my hearty endorsement. At 
some future time I shall contribute something myself. When 
I think of the desolate condition of the Russian prisoners and 
exiles, I cannot help wishing that I could be God Almighty for 
about one hour! I would cither soften the hard hearts of their 
oppressors, or I would blast them with avenging wrath! 

Yours for the Liberty of Mankind, 
S. F. Norton. 
Orriex or “ BENTINEL,” CHicaco, March 24, 1882. 


No one will wonder at Mr. Norton's righteous in- 
dignation who will take the pains to read the accounts 
of the terrible deeds and more terrible purposes of 
the Russian government printed in this issue of 
Liberty. Truly, in view of all the appalling facts, 
the Springfield “Republican” puts it mildly enough 
in saying of our fund,“ there is no exception to be 
taken to this society's purpose, and unhappily there is 
no doubt as to its need.” Come, friends, down deep 
into your pockels,and ROLL ur THE Rep Cross FUND! 


Organization, False and True. 

The philosophy of Liberty is emphatically opposed 
to organization, as generally understood. We regard 
what is commonly recognized as organization as a 
great and serious obstacle in the way of true progress, 
and one which Liberty’s intelligent disciples should 
seek on every occasion to frustrate and oppose. 

But we by no means would be understood as op- 
posing any rational method by which large bodies of 
people, having a common purpose in a given sphere, 
may be brought to act in harmony. We are in per- 
fect accord with the popular truism that “ union is 
strength.” Our position is that the basis of popular 
organization is utterly unscientific, and is a certain 
source of disunion and weakness. We once heard a 
skilled parliamentarian, in the ante-room of a lyceum 
of trained debaters, offer a wager that he could step 
into that lyceum and break up an exciting debate, 
though every man on the floor wished to see the de- 
bate go on, and do it all under the sanction of “ Cush- 
ing’s Manual,” with strict parliamentary rulings. His 
wager was accepted, and it took him just twenty min- 
utes to accomplish the feat, in spite of the facts that 
the president of the lyceum was thoroughly conver- 


sant with parliamentary law and that the whole floor 


was united against the intruder. 

The fact is that organization, as now conducted, is 
patterned after the State. The State is a conspiracy 
against Liberty and true social order, and the pro- 
cedure which governs its representative bodies, 
known as parliamentary law, is simply an invented 
trick to enable the main conspirators to squelch dam- 
aging dissenters, and thus forestall the survival of the 
really fittest. We appeal to the common experience 
of our readers in asking if nine-tenths of the time and 
motive power of ordinary clubs, unions, leagues, and 
lyceums is not generally consumed in lumbering over 
parliamentary law and in getting out of the tangle of 
red tape. 

The strike now going on in Lawrence presents a 
case where the friends of labor almost unanimously 
deplore the fact that there was no organization among 
the bewildered and undecided strikers. We also de- 
plore the fact, if by organization is meant the pres- 
ence of some master mind, or minds, to nerve the 
outraged operatives into intelligent unity of purpose. 
But if by organization is meant the presence of a labor 
union, with an arbitrary code of principles, by-laws, 
rules of order, and all the paraphernalia of a legisla- 
tive body,— the whole supplemented by threats, force, 
and compulsion, — then we say, No. 

Now, there are doubtless master minds among the 
five thousand striking operatives of Lawrence. ‘The 
Irish World * alone has educated master minds on the 
land and labor questions in almost every community in 
America. But so enslaved are the people by organ- 
ization that brave and level-headed men have come 
to think that they have no right to stand up and lead 


their fellows, unless authorized by some artificially 
equipped and officered machine. Authority, in some 
form or other, has its grip on everybody. 

All organization which it is safe to countenance 
and defend rests on spontaneity, free agency, and 
choice. In the natural order of things the noble fel- 
low who should post himself in the public square 
and there, in plain language, give his assembled fel- 
low-workers sound advice as to ultimate ends and 
immediate measures, would do more effeetive work 
for Liberty and emancipation than the despotic fiat of 
a thousand labor organizations. That fellow is prob- 
ably there, but, bright and brave as he is, still too ser- 
vile to authority to feel that he has just as good a 
right to lead the people as has the grand master of 
the Knights of Labor, who boasts of his organized 
following of 250,000 strong. When men first learn to 
cast off the shackles of authority and office, then we 
shall see an organization, not founded on compulsion, 
red tape, and parliamentary hocus pocus, but on the 
irresistible inspiration that can alone come of intelli- 
gence and Liberty, 


Royal Rubbish. 


Upon the occasion of the celebration of his eighty- 
sixth birthday last week the German emperor made 
avery notable speech in reply to an address by a 
deputation of conservatives from the Reichstag. He 
said the times were very serious; anarchy threatened 
both sovereign and people. The worst doctrines were 
promulgated, and well-intentioned people were led 
astray. He therefore considered it necessary toagain 
remind the country what the crown of Prussia was. 
It was a symbol of absolute authority given by God, 
and not lo be taken away by man. 

This latter remark is said to have made a deep im- 
pression upon those who heard it. No wonder it did; 
and this deep impression, stripped of diplomatic hy- 
pocrisy and translated into plain and profane Eng- 
lish, probably was that Wilhelm was a damned old 
fool, — an impression, however, which is no very new 
one in Germany. 

Yes, there is no mistaking the signs of the times. 
The doctrines of anarchistic socialism are being pro- 
mulgated throughout the world, and in Germany es- 
pecially are rapidly absorbing the social democracy. 
It is a harmless thing for Wilhelm to fall back on 
God with his shaky old traps of despotism. God has 
had to shoulder worse rubbish than he. By natural 
limitation this royal old coon of Hohenzollern must 
soon come down. His successor will probably again 
seek to repair the throne with divinity finishings, but 
the old concern is worm-eaten and bound to crumble 
and rot. It must come down, and the royal tribe 
must go. This “God-given” trick is becoming very 
diaphanous. Take away your army of a million 
blind-folded butchers, Wilhelm, and let us see how 
long God will back you against man. 


A Disgusted Politician. 


Within the borders of that political pigmy known 
as Rhode Island, the land of Roger Williams and 
“soul liberty,” it is a crime to have been born a 
foreigner, in that it deprives the citizen of a vote 
unless he is a land-grabber to the extent of $134, 
The bottom motive of this discrimination is to put 
the laboring masses entirely at the mercy of the 
manufacturing barons who run the machine, 

Certain misguided friends of “ equal rights,” how- 
ever, have so much agitated the matter that the legis- 
lature recently appointed a committee’ to hear their 
grievances, the committee, of course, being a jury 
packed in the interest of the manufacturers’ ring. 
During the hearing one of the protestants against the 
injustice entered into a laborious argument to prove 
that a minority rules in Rhode Island. The chairman 
of the committee, a tool of the ring, named Sheffield, 
after he had listened long enough in disgust to the 
logic and the facts, suddenly shouted out contemptu- 
ously: A minority rules in Rhode Island! Doesn't 
a minority rule in every State in Christendom?” 

And yet there were scores of intelligent reformers 
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present who looked up in surprise, as if they had just 
learned something new. It is astonishing, but true, 
that we have sane men on every hand who still 
believe that in a republic a majority rules. Of course 
a majority has no better right to rule than a minority ; 
but supposing that the majority theory has any virtue 
in equity, it is utterly preposterous to assume that 
even that right was ever long established in fact any- 
where. Even a professional politician like Sheffield 
could not patiently listen to a man so “ fresh” as to 
argue seriously on such a point. 


A recent issue of the Springfield “ Republican ” 
contained a labored article in which it was main- 
tained that the mathematical custom of neglecting 
infinitesimals cannot be safely followed in politics, 
In illustration it was argued that the Chinese should 
be excluded notwithstanding the fact that we have 
five hundred Caucasians to each Mongolian. But, 
curiously enough, a subsequent paragraph contained 
these words: “ Barbarism neglects the infinitesimal, 
the individual, the petty, The savage gorges himself 
so long as he has food, and starves until he has it 
again. He knows nothing of slow accumulation and 
patient saving; he acquires wealth in mass, if at all, 
and lacks the percentage virtues. Rudely civilized 
society in a less degree deals only in the gross. 
As civilization progresses, smaller coin comes in, 
closer reckonings are made, until it is the man who 
looks out for the nickel who succeeds.” Now it is 
well known that the Chinese surpass all other peoples 
in slow accumulation, patient saving, and the per- 
centage virtues. The “ Republican,” then, assumes 
the awkward position of advocating the exclusion 
from our shores of the very people whose virtues it 
commends to Americans and who, by its own stand- 
ard, have reached a higher peint in the scale of civil- 
ization than any other element from which our 
population is increased. 


Sixteen Deaths for One. 


Upon the announcement of the result of the recent Nihilist 
trials in Russia condemning ten more victims to the gallows 
the following editorial from the pen of Henri Rochefort ap- 
peared in “ LIntransigeant: 

It will be with the death of Alexander II. as with that of 
Archbishop Darboy. The platoon which shot the latter was 
composed of twelve men. That is why the councils of war 
sentenced twenty-eight to the galleys and ten to the gallows as 
guilty of having fred at him. 

So, for two bombs thrown under the carriage of the czar, 
five Nihilists, of whom one was a woman, have already been 
hanged. As for Hessy Helfmann, the sixth, who was preg- 
nant, imperial pity was worth to her the privilege of being 
privately strangled in her prison, she and her child, of whom 
there bas never been any news in spite of the most persistent 
demands therefor. 

Nevertheless, in six condemnations to death for two bombs 
there was not sufficient food to appease the hunger of the Mus- 
covite ogre. The tribunals of St. Petersburg now offer bim 
ten more victims, of whom this time two are women, who, not 
being pregnant, will have the opportunity of being publicly 
suspended from the gallows with their comrades, instead of 
being secretly choked in their dungeon by an executioner in- 
structed to submit them to torture. 

We understand the cagerness of M. Gambetta to sign, the 
day after his accession to power, decrees for the expulsion of 
twenty-two Russian refugees, and the baste of M. de Frey- 
einet to honor his signature in the case of the proscribed 
Lavroff. Evidently the Russian monarchy, to every possessor 
of power, is the ideal government, When a citizen becomes 
troublesome, they arrest him without telling bim why, and 
confine him in a casemate dug beneath the level of the Neva. 
There he dies or goes mad in a very few months; or, should 
he have the impertinence to endure this freezing process, he is 
dragged before a court more or less martial, which refuses him 
the right to sammon witnesses or present any other defense. 

The public is excluded from the court-room, to which police 
agents and the servants of the czar are alone admitted, so that 
no one outside knows what goes on within the four walls from 
which the accused never emerge except on their way to the 
scaffold. 

And when men rebel against these monstrosities, Messrs. 
Gambetta and Freycinet have them escorted back to the fron- 
tier under thé pretext that they are preaching revolution. 
What the devil would these two cronies have them preach ? 
The statu quo perhaps? Then let our governors have the 
courage of their abominable opinion. 
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judicial trials, and the closed-door condemnations of accused 
particg forbidden to defend themselves seem to them to consti- 
tute so superior a political system that they arrest and violently 
expel Russians guilty of dreaming of another, let them, then, 
apply to France the Muscovite régime, and no more deafen us 
with their liberal and progressive declarations. 

The day when the cabinet yielded to the executioners’ de- 
mands for expulsion, it took sides with them against the ex- 
ecuted. Its duty was to answer as England, America, and 
even Austria would have answered: We cannot prevent you 
from making martyrs of your countrymen and sending them 
to the gallows when they are at home. But, while they re- 
main with us, we shall protect them from the rope which you 
twist for them.” 

After the execution of Sophie Perovskaya, Jeliabaff, and 
their companions, we are to witness a new 
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certainly will be followed by many others. 

Well! it is humiliating to have to admit it, but it is the 
French government which, by the baseness of its attitude to- 
ward the executioners, has encouraged them thus to double 
the number of their victims. They say to each other as they 
exhibit their gibbets to the crowd: “ We are upheld in our 
little job, not only by monarchical Europe, but by republican 
France. Of what use is it to interfere with us?” 

And at the next slaughter, instead of ten bodies, there will 
be thirty-five 

Soon after the publication of the foregoing article a Russian 
despatch was sent all over the world announcing that Hessy 
Helfmann had just died in consequence of her confinement, to 
which the indomitable Rochefort replied as follows in an ar- 
ticle headed “ The Confession of the Crime:“ 


We demanded the other day what had become of Hessy 
Helfmann, whom first the Russian ministerial organs and 
then the French ministerial organs pretended had been par- 
doned by the czar at the solicitation of his gracious spouse. 

We who had from an eye-witness the details of the assas- 
sination of the condemned, strangled in her prison after tor- 
tures which bad induced a miscarriage,—we have never 
ceased to demand during the last six months that this woman 
said to be still alive and her pretended child be shown to some 
one capable of identifying them; for the Russian police had 
surrounded the crime with a series of falsehoods grouped like 
the characters in one of Dennery’s dramas. 

In the first place, the prisoner had had her sentence com- 
muted to hard labor in Siberia, for which she had expressed 
her warm gratitude toward the emperor. After which she 
gave birth in due season to a sound and healthy child. 

And the sheets which had already denied the horrors of the 
Bloody Week denied with the same energy those of the dun- 
geons of St. Petersburg. The “ Télégraphe” laughed loudly 
at our accounts of the tortares of the prisoner, and declared 
that we owed our acquittal in the Roustan case to a bit of the 
rope with which“ Hessx Helfmann was not hanged.” 

Unfortunately for the Muscovite police as well as their 
Parisian champions, not a Siberian exile had Hessy Helfmann 
in his convoy. Inquiries were vainly instituted in every direc- 
tion, and the uncle of the child of this tortured woman, 
having gone boldly to the director of the Third Section to 
announce his desire not only to see and embrace his nephew, 
but to take charge of him, was usable to find the new-born 
babe. Nevertheless, it was greatly for the interest of the 
Russian government to produce this human document in order 
to refute the charges of assassination circulated by numerous 
German, Italian, and French journals, especially by “ L'Intran- 

t” 

The czar has finally come to see that this comedy could last 
no longer, and here are the words with which he puts an end 
to the inconsiderate questionings of public opinion: 

Hessy Helfmann, condemned to death and then pardoned 
because of her died last week at St. Petersburg 
from the results of her confinement. Her child, who bad been 
intrusted to a nurse, has been placed in the foundling hospital. 

All the gazettes of moderately good breeding printed yester- 
day this necrological paragraph. Never did murderer, sur- 
prised with his knife in the throat of his victim, make more 
stupid confession of his crime,—the crime in this case being 
one of which we had been long aware and which we have 
revealed to our readers in all its details, It was said to the 
government of all the Russias : 

We accuse you of having executed Hessy in her cell, not 
having dared to hang her publicly because of the storm of 
indignation which the execution of a pregnant woman would 
have provoked. You affirm that you have pardoned her. We 
call upon you to show her to us pardoned.” 

Thus driven to the wall, or rather, to the gibbet, the Russian 
government replies: 

“She died last week at St. Petersburg from the results of 
her confinement.” 8 

At St. Petersburg? In what part? In ber dungeon under 
the Neva? In that case it was not worth while to save a wo- 
man from the gallows for the purpose of keeping ber during 
her confinement in a freezingly cold cave. It was more than 
evident that that would only change the manner of ber death. 

In a hospital? Which one? In what ward, in what bed 
has she been cared for during the six months that these inter- 
minable “ resnits of her confinement" have lasted? 


As for the child, seeing that it would be going a little too far 
to make it die on the same day as its mother, the execntioners 
have hit upon the ingenious device of changing this missing 
body into a boarder at the foundling hospital. Whenever any 
one shall express a desire for ocular evidence of the truth of 
this story, he will be shown the first baby he comes to, with 
the words: “ There is the little Helfmann. He is the very 
picture of his mother.” 

We shall see how the sceptics of the cringing press will 
receive this new yarn, whose enormity certainly passes all 
bounds. The real stranglers are certainly as cruel as any of 
the great bandits whose names have been handed down by 
history. Only they are infinitely more crafty. The Genghis 
Khans, the Cambyses, and even the Neros brought a certain 
blaster to the execution of their massacres, They exposed to 
the light the cruelties of which they willingly boasted. The 
Neros of to-day commit their crimes with closed doors, and 
then try to pass themselves off as the benefactors of the peo- 
ple of whom they have got rid in the darkness by means of 
the dagger or the rope. 

It will be admitted that the revolutionists who blew to a 
height which he never could have expected to attain the czar, 
Alexander II., made no pretence of having pardoned him. 

And yet some people profess astonishment that half of Rus- 
sia has become Nihilistic. The surprising thing to us is that 
the other half has yet to become so. 


In anticipation of the approaching executions, Vera Zassou- 
litch and thirty-five other Russian socialists who have sought 
refuge at Geneva have issued the following eloquent appeal : 


Ten more gibbets erected by the executioners in the employ 
of the crowned coward who hides behind the walls of Gatchina. 

Shall we allow all the brave to be hanged, all those who still 
feel the dignity of life and the pride of thought? Shall there 
be none left in Russia but judges to condemn the innocent, 
soldiers to cut off their heads, and dogs to lick up their blood ? 

European friends, we call you to our aid. Send our con- 
demned comrades a word of encouragement. Let them not 
die without the knowledge that they will be avenged! For 
our cause is your cause, and it is the struggle begun long 
ago on your barricades that we continue before the palaces of 
the Neva. If you abandon us, you deny your fathers, and 
mark this well—you also condemn your children to a new 
slavery ! 

While the backbones of our governors bend lower before the 
czar with each crime that he commits, stand ye the stiffer, 
friends, give us your strong hand to reassure us that we are 
brothers. Tell your masters what you think of their friend, 
the hangman of all the Russias! 


To these voices have been added the potent one of Victor 
Hugo, whose words, it is rumored, have frightened the czar 
into commuting the sentences of five of the condemned, though 
the truth of this report is yet to be established. 


Strangely novel facts are taking place. 

Despotism and Nihilism continue their war. Shameless war 
of evil against evil; a duel of the darkness. At intervals an 
explosion rends the obscurity ; a ray of light appears, and night 
becomes day. It is horrible. Civilization must intervene. * 

Here is the situation at this hour: Unlimited obscurity; in 
the midst of the shadow ten human creatures, two of them 
women (two women!), are marked for death. And ten others 
are destined for the Russian cellar, Siberia. 

Why? 

Why this gibbet? Why this dungeon? A group of men 
has assembled. It has called itself a high tribunal, Who as- 
sisted at its sessions? Nobody. No public? No public. 
Who reported the proceedings. Nobody. No journals. But 
the accused? They were not present. But who spoke? No 
one knows. But the lawyers? There were no lawyers. But 
what code was cited? None at all. On what law did they 
base their decisions? On all and on none. And what is the 
result? 

Ten condemned to death. And the others. 

Let the Russian government beware! 

It isa regular government. It bas nothing to fear from a 
regular government; it has nothing to fear from a free nation, 
nothing to fear from an army, nothing to fear from a legal 
State, nothing to fear from a correct power, nothing to fear 
from a political force. It has everything to fear from the first- 
comer, from a passer-by, from any voice whatsoever. 

Mercy! 

Any voice whatsoever is nobody, is everybody, is the anony- 
mous immensity. That voice will be heard; it will cry: 
Mercy! I cry mercy in the shadow. Mercy below is mercy 
above. I ask the emperor to spare the people; if he does not, 
I ask God to spare the emperor. 

To these exposures of Russian horrors past and present 
may be fitly added the following revelation of one still more 
frightful that perhaps is yet tocome. Again we quote from 
“ L'Intransigeant,” this time under the head of “A Russian 
St. Bartholomew :” 

Let our friends, the revolutionists of Russia, who struggle 
with so much courage and perseverance for Liberty, be on their 
guard: at this very hour, in the palace of the czar, a plot is 
being hatched against bem for the extermination of all Rus- 
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sians who have committed the unpardonable sin of not consid- 
ering the despotism of the czars as the ideal of governments. 

This plot a mere chance, an extraordinary circumstance, has 
revealed tous. The information that follows reaches us from 
the most reliable source, and we can certify to its absolute 
accuracy. We get it, in fact, from the czar’s own household. 

Here is what happened but a few days ago at the imperial 

The ministers were gathered in council. Alexander III. was 
present at the sitting. The discussion bore on the rapid and 
incessant progress of Nihilism and the measures to be adopted 
for the suppression of the impending revolution. 

Several ministers inclined to the opinion that the establish- 
ment of a liberal régime, the concession of a constitution, could 
alone restrain the revolutionary movement. And one of them, 
whom we could name, said that in his view a general amnesty 
was not only necessary but absolutely indispensable to the ex- 
tinction of the hatreds aroused by bitter persecution and the 
re-establishment of peace in Russia. 

General Ignatieff remained silent while his colleagues spoke. 
When all had expressed thelr opinion, he arose, and very coldly 
addressed the council in substance as follows: 

“ There isa better course than a constitution and an amnesty. 
Let the government promise both ; let it officially announce its 
intention of allowing the return of the exiled revolutionists and 
of setting at liberty those now detained in Siberia or in pris- 
ons; in short, let it permit the establishment for a few weeks 
of a régime of tolerance. 

“The Nihilists will grow bolder; this intangible Executive 
Committee which the Third Section has pursued in vain for 
several years will uncover itself; many revolutionists now in 
hiding will reappear under the broad day; of those in foreign 
countries a large number will come back to Russia. And 
then, knowing its enemies and having them In hand, the gov- 
ernment of the czar can take advantage of their unsuspecting 
weakness to wipe them out at one swoop, at the same time 
crushing the Revolution.” 

Such are almost the exact words of the wicked proposition 
made by General Ignatieff a few days ago to the emperor, 
Alexander III., which the latter — wo affirm it in the most 
positive manner — has accepted. 

But the Muscovite plan is not novel in its bloodiness. It 
was conceived, in its general outline as well as in the details of 
its execution, by Catherine de Médicis a little more than three 
hundred years ago. Then as now the problem was to draw 
into an abominable trap people whose presence was embarrass- 
ing; consequently General Ignatieff has not found it necessary 
to draw heavily on his imagination. The means which suc- 
ceeded in 1572 seem to him as good as ever in 1882: a feigned 
reconciliation, promises of amnesty, liberty, and general paci- 
fication, — will not these suffice to put to sleep the vigilance of 
the Russian revolutionists ? 

The Russian government thinks so, and, we repeat, it has 
adopted the plan of Genera! Ignatieff, at once so simple and so 
monstrous. 

This plan might have succeeded, but only on condition of 
nothing leaking out, of no warning coming to put the Nibilists 
on the alert. 

Now our friends in Geneva and London are warned, and 


a right to take up these questions, and they have the power to 
settle them. This is the best feature of our Democratic-Re- 
publican Constitution, the one about which flourishes all our 
cheer for the future. To you, men of Pennsylvania, all power 
is given over all things within your dominion, and you can 
fashion everything here according to your judgment of the 
proper nature of things. Yours is the land of the State, if ye 
do but know it; yours are its mines of coal and iron, if ye do 
but take them; yours are all its swelling resources as soon as 
ye assert your right to them; yours are its institutions, yours 
its laws and legislature, if ye will but lay hold of them. 

The world belongs to its builders, and theirs is the loss if 
they permit the plunderers to seize it, or the gamblers to cheat 
them out of it. 


be otherwise, has exhibited the very recklessness of 
assumption of which he writes so deploringly. — EDI- 
TOR Lisertr.] 


An Explanation Called For. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

At the close of the National Socialistic Congress at Chicago 
held in October last a committee was appointed to revise the 
records of its meetings for publication. I think that A. Spies 
of the “ Arbeiter Zeitung” and P. Peterson, publisher of Den 
Nye Tid" and the secretary of the congress, constituted that 
committee. The formation of a Revolutionary Socialistic 
Party, as provided for by the congress, depends upon the au- 
thoritative announcement of that body's deliberations. Six 
months have gone, and that report has not been published. 
There are those in Boston who desire to form a group, and, I 
am told, have sent money for copies of the report. As one o. 
the delegates of that congress I ask through Liberty the cause 
of this unfortunate delay. Grasping monopolies, concentra- 
tions of capital, enormous fortunes rapidly increase. The ever- 
increasing dissatisfaction of the despoiled workers indicates an 
approaching conflict. It may arrive at any moment. Yet we 
sleep as did the dwellers on the blooming fruitful slopes of 
Vesuvius when it belched forth its torrents of molten lava, 
turning smiling gardens into desolate wastes and overwhelming 
all with swift and terrible deaths. An eruption of Vesuvius is 
but a zephyr beside the social tornado that will come if we do 
not avert it. 

Yours for a pacific Social! Revolution through the abolition 
of the State, J. H. SwWwaix. 
Boston, March 24, 1882. 


, The Perils of Prejudice. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

1 had supposed that your discrimination and judgment would 
save the readers of Liberty from such vague growls and aim- 
less rhetoric as (I am sorry to say) appeared in your issue, 
March 4, under the heading, “ Nobodies.” I venture to as- 
sert that “ B,” its writer, is neither an editor nor a lawyer; 
and no one will assume that his judgment of current affairs in 
Boston is at all trustworthy. Why? Because his accusa- 
tions and complaints are too general to be weighty and too in- 
discriminate to be beneficial. To my mind, no person who 
considers the progress of civilization can fail to see that re- 
formers today must make specific indictments in order to com- 
mand attention. And all criticism of present political or so- 
cial affairs in this State or the Union, if designed to make men 
reflect and reform, ought to be precise, clear, and at least ap- 
proximately true. Generalizations like the following, “ B's“ 
opening sentence, ought, I say, to be studionsly avoided. He 
declares, for example, that, “judging from the daily papers, 
one would infer that the great mass of the people in this com- 
munity, or in this Commonwealth, are nobodies, and that only 
a small percentage of our population is of actual account.” I 
ask, is that true? Does any one who works for a living and 
moves about among men believe that it is even comparatively 
true? Iam sure I know of no intelligent, sane person who 
would be so impressed by reading the daily newspapers, 
though “ B" may have the acquaintance of such. 

Then, following that sentence, he declares in the loosest pos- 
sible way, as to politicians, that “the daily papers are full of 
their movements, sayings, and doings. When they die, a col- 
umn or two are devoted to their biographies and obituaries. 
We are told how ‘smart’ they were, and how sumptuously 
they lived at the public expense,” Further on “B” 
throws himself into this false and foolish assertion, — 
that “ the death of a prominent man is a real godsend to the 
newspapers, of which they make the most by spreading itover 
as much space as possible, Indeed, every incident and every 
notorious individual are magnified and dilated by the press out 
of all proportion to its or his importance.” 

These quotations will suffice, and, I may say, they fairly 
show the style of fault-finding too many careless talkers and 
writers follow as “ reformers.” Such disciples, I submit, are 
not safe guides, and they certainly are not competent critics or 
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ington; but, as long as “B” was not compelled to read the 
despatches or editorials printed, what ground had he for com- 
plaint? If be, B,“ isa “nobody,” whose fault is it but his 
own in this free country where all men ean compete on toler- 
ably fair terms for almost any elective position or any place 
to be reached by honest industry? There isa legion of such 
snariers as “ B” in the country, men either once badly disap- 
pointed or soured by fretting over their own lack of popular- 
ity and prominence. Such persons ought not to be jealous or 
hasty about airing their prejudices against men like Judge 
Gray, who attend steadily to their daily work, and go on to 
the end free from corruption at least, if they are not men of 


With the following earnest and eloquent words John Swin- 
ton introduced an oration delivered by him on the evening of 


March 16 before the largest audience of working-people ever 
gathered in Philadelphia : 

‘This is a new idea, these great conferences of world-build- 
ers in the chief cities of the country to examine the ground- 
work of things. It is a good and strong idea, full of life and 
hope. It is a genuine democratic idea, worthy of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Outside of political parties, beyond the control of party 
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observed, in these great conferences at which I have been by Bead. noes Foren N — 


present in New York, Chicago, and elsewhere, as well as here 
ïn Philadelphia, a readiness to take bold of questions from 
which the pusillanimous parties shrink, but which are advanc- 
ing inexorably to the front, and which must be grappled with 
if we are not to succumb to their menaces and dangers. 


I hope, therefore, that “B” will consider his words next 
time his indignation rises, and try to be reasonably specific 
and clear. Truth, equity, and justice demand it, and we can- 
not have Liberty without reason. W. B. Wriont. 

Boston, March 10, 1882. 
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millionaires, for man against parties, and establishments, and 
vested privileges, and corporations, and courts, and customs, 
and cannon, and capital, —against the false system of land- 
holding, the wrongful features of trade, the crushing contriv- 
ances of legislation, and the ruinous practices of society. 

It is not with malice or levity, but with serious mind and 
purpose, that we approach the fundamental principles that 
must be properly solved, under penalty of death. We know 
the powers that are defying the people,—their might and in- 
solence. We behold their ravages and their victims. We can 
ares aoe Seat as — 3 ee eee ` | fers earnest work in modest retirement to the glare of 
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annoyance of vindicating his own personality, we 
may remark that he is an editor, and one of much 
longer and larger experience than Mr. Wright; that 
he enjoys an acquaintanee with Boston in particular, 
and with the world and its public men in general, 
much more intimate and of much longer standing 
than Mr. Wright's; that, far from being a soured and 
disappointed man, he is a most genial and compan- 
ionable old gentleman, of liberal education, who pre- 
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For always in thine eyes, O ! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


Of the ten Nihilists recently sentenced to death the 
czar pardoned five in response to the appeal of Vic- 
tor Hugo. Thereupon the French poet—to his shame 
be it said!—drank to the health of the czar in the 
presence of a company of Parisian journalists. This 
so tickled the ozar's vanity that he straightway par- 
doned four more of them. What playthings are men 
in the hands of monarchs, their lives dependent upon 
a passing caprice! 

H. W. Brown of Boston, aided by other working- 
men, has issued an edition of a radical pamphlet, 
entitled : “ Revolution ; or, the Reorganization of Our 
Social System Inevitable,” written by William N. 
Slocum of San Francisco. Liberty will give it more 
extended notice hereafter Meanwhile it may be 
procured by sending ten cents to H. W. Brown, 7 
Kirkland Street, Boston. Special terms will be given 
for wholesale orders. We hope that the commend- 
able efforts of the publishers will meet with warm 
encouragement. 


‘The superintendent of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence 
gets eighty-three dollars a day. The operatives whom 
he superintends have been getting eighty-three cents 
aday. The stockholders of the mills have been get- 
ting an annual dividend of over twenty per cent. for 
nearly two decades. In consequence of serious de- 
falcations and mismanagement on the part of the 
officials the mills are slightly less profitable than they 
were. The superintendent tells the operatives that, 
in order to keep the dividends up, they must work 
for sixty-eight cents a day. The operatives refuse. 
Thereupon the superintendent sneers at their“ am- 
bition to live in luxury,” and priests and parsons are 
found to upbraid them for being unwilling to work 
for the same wages paid at other mills. Do such facts 
as these need comment? 

Another era of strikes apparently is upon us. In 
all trades and in all sections of the country labor is 
busy with its demands and its protests. Liberty re- 
joices in them. They give evidence of life and spirit 
and hope and growing intelligence. They show that 
the people are beginning to know their rights, and, 
knowing, dare maintain them. Strikes, whenever 
and wherever inaugurated, deserve encouragement 
from all true friends of labor. Not that they can be re- 
garded as a direct instrumentality in obtaining jus- 
tice. Justice, to be obtained, must first be ascer- 
tained, and a strike does little or nothing to ascertain 
it, But as an indirect instrumentality, as an awaken- 
ing agent, as an agitating force, the beneficent influ- 
ence of a strike is immeasurable. Take, for instance, 
the great strike of 1877. What single event in our 
history ever did as much to arouse the public to the 
importance and the urgency of the industrial ques- 
tion? Not one. And this is true, to a greater or 
less extent, of all strikes. He does not understand 
the true value of a strike who judges it by its imme- 
diate causes, pronouncing this one justifiable and 
that one inexcusable, this just and that unjust. With 
our present economic system almost every strike is 
just. For what is justice in production and distribu- 
tion? That labor, which all, shall gle 
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It can ask no more; it can get no more. How, then, 
can its demands be excessive? As long as a portion 
of the products of labor are appropriated for the 
payment of fat salaries to useless officials and big 
dividends to idle stockholders, labor is entitled to con- 
sider itself defrauded, and all just men will sympa- 
thize with its protest. 

A subscriber sends us his remonstrance against 
what he terms our “ vagueness,” “ indefiniteness,” 
and “ looseness of thought.” We should deem his 
criticism worthier of heed, if the names of the two men 
whom he charges us to imitate as calm, clear, consis- 
tent, and close thinkers were other than—heaven 
save the mark!—Wendell Phillips and Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Well, Cyrus W. Field's monument to Andre has been 
blown up, and the millennium is not yet! Freedom 
of opinion has been struck down at the hands of so- 
called radicals by the use of dynamite. Upon the 
explosive which Russians have made holy Americans 
have committed sacrilege. And our friend Schwab 
glories in the act. “We have had altogether too 
much theory,” he says,and so rejoices in a little 
practice. The real trouble is that we have not had 
half enough theory. If the true theory of individual 
Liberty had ever found lodgment in the minds of Mr. 
Schwab and his friends, the Andre monument would 
still be standing, and there would be one stain less 
on the radical record. We are moved by no senti- 
mentalism in this matter, but speak from the stand- 
point of the severest justice. When extreme measures 
become necessary, we shall not whine about them; 
but then they must be serious to be effective, not petty 
and paltry and childish. If the dynamite policy is 
ever forced upon American laborers by utterly intol- 
erable trespass upon their rights, it must be used to 
blow up the Cyrus Fields themselves and not their 
playthings. But till then, no dynamite at all! We 
are engaged in serious business, and have no time for 
child's play. 

Mr. Patrick Ford, editor of the “ Irish World,” is in 
a dilemma. He appears not to be aware of it, but his 
readers are painfully aware of it. We venture to 
point it out to him. Some weeks ago he announced 
in large type that, the moment the Catholic church 
should denounce the doctrines of the “ Irish World,” 
he would renounce them. Since that time a provin- 
cial council of the Catholic church has met in Cin- 
cinnati, composed of nine bishops and archbishops in 
five dioceses. That body has issued a pastoral letter 
to be read from the altar of every Catholic church in 
five important States. This letter says: " The Irish 
World’ is a Lad paper, breeding insolence and defi- 
ance of authority, teaching communism, assailing the 
rights of property, and inciting to rebellion that can 
end but in disaster. We therefore direct pastors to 
warn their people against this paper, and, as far as in 
them lies, discourage its circulation among them.” 
This language is direct and unmistakable, and, unless 
set aside and rebuked by the pope (as it is not 
likely to be), must be considered authoritative. It 
is the utterance of the power which Mr. Ford acknowl- 
edges as the sole source of truth. Now, therefore, 
he must renounce his faith and condemn his church 
as a foul instrument of tyranny for the oppression of 
the many by the few, or he must renounce his reason, 
keep his pledge, and publicly confess that for the last 


ten years he has been aservant of the devil. Liberty 
calls on him to do one or the other, and that promptly, 
or stand convicted as a hypocrite and time-server. 
Mr. Ford knows the high estimate which we place 
upon his services in the past. It is because we value 
them so highly that we insist that he shall not spoil 
them. 


David Dudley Field has completed his codification 
of the law of the State of New York, but there is 
considerable opposition to the adoption of his code. 
During its discussion before a legislative committee 
an able lawyer, Mr. Carter, used this language: 
What is the common law? Is it contained in any 
act? No. Is it in any book reports? No. You 
will find evidences of it there, but the law is not 
there. Where is it? It rests in those eternal and 
immutable prineiples of justice which were enacted 
before legislators ever sat.” Whereat brother Cyrus 
W. Field was inexpressibly shocked. To hint even 
at the existence of justice was horrifying to a man 
who has heaped up millions by injustice, So, com- 
ing to the defence of brother David, he immediately 
wrote in his organ, the“ Mail and Express:“ “ The 
wildest Pre-Raphaelite never went so far against the 
laws of art as Mr. Carter did against the laws of men 
in this ecstatic and lawless language.” It is admitted, 
then, by the Fields that, to such as they, justice is an 
absurdity, love of principle ecstasy and lawlessness, 
and life a scramble involving no duty but that of 
trampling on one's fellows. Is not their own confes- 
sion a severer condemnation of their lives than that 
visited upon the class to which they belong in 
Lysander Spooner's unanswerable pamphlet on 
Natural Law"? 


A new number of the revolutionary organ, “ Na- 
rodnaia Volia,” containing nineteen pages of closely 
printed matter, is at present in circulation in Russia. 
The leading article, headed“ The Present Position of 
the Party,” is devoted chiefly to a review of the re- 
sults which followed the assassination of a year ago. 
The writer premises his remarks by the statement 
that, if only the discontented element of Russian society 
was able to insist on and obtain the minimum de- 
mands put forward by the executive committee, the 
necessity of resorting to violent measures might be 
avoided. He then proceeds to review the position of 
the various parties in Russia, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that there are no elements to be found in 
Russian society capable of playing historical parts, 
The national reformers, he says, have hidden their 
heads in fear and trepidation, lest they should suffer 
for the actions of the revolutionary party, Our Con- 
servatives find no other weapons of combat than 
slander, falsehoods, and denunciations, and cherish 
the hope that something may remain out of the edi- 
fice of clay which they are raising. Our Liberals, 
taken by surprise, are blushing with confusion, and 
the whole activity of these sorry creatures consists in 
plaintively begging for a constitution, and undertak- 
ing at the same time to be as obedient as before. 
The article concludes by referring to the programme 
of the party and the object it has in view,—the sub- 
version of the present governmental and social order. 
This object, the writer asserts, the party will pursue, 
notwithstanding the reprisals of the government. 
As before, men ready to sacrifice their lives will be 
forthcoming, and our advice is “ Victory or Death.” 
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Subscribers Take Notice! 

The net issue of Liberty will not appear until May 
13, after which publication will be resumed at regular 
fortnightly intervals, as heretofore. All subscriptions 
will be extended to compensate for this intermission. 


The Red Cross Fund. 

We give below another report of the progress 
made in collecting contributions for the aid of the 
Russian sufferers in Siberia, During the month to 
elapse before the next issue of Liberty subscriptions to 
the fund should pour in with redoubled velocity that 
the friends of Liberty in Europe may have substantial 
proof of American solidarity with them. Let all give 


who can! 
Rroxtrts TO APRIL 11, 1882. 
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Appended are a few of the letters that have accom- 
panied contributions : 


From Coorrx, COLORADO. 
Benj. R. Tucker: 

Dear Sir,— I enclose one dollar for the Siberian exiles. I 
very much wish it were ten or a hundred times as much, but it 
is all that I feel myself able to spare at this time. Iam on 
the shady side of fifty, and have always been in the front ranks 
of the reformers. Consequently I have not been engaged in 
money making. Twenty-cight years ago I saw that traffic in 
land was equivalent to traffic in man. Sixteen years ago I 
saw that all external government was an invasion of individual 
rights; that government by the State, or collectivity, is based 
on the assumption that the individual is not capable of self 
government. Ee wea aus trace 


Liberty, I was not w COO ole any sym- 
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pathizers in these views. I had the misfortune (or was it the 
good fortune?) to be brought up on the frontier, and without 
any of the advantages of what goes by the name of educa- 
tion. There, most of the time since I came to man’s estate, I 
have been on the wing, in the Western wilds between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific Ocean. Consequently my reading 
and study have been more or less desultory. Asa“ kid" of 
six or seven years I was a sceptic as to the religious notions 
taught me in “the little log schoolhouse,” and ever since then I 
have been a rebel to authority. 
Fraternally yours, 


Jons W. Coorer. 
Cooper, Summit Co., Cotonapo, March 28, 1882. 


. From Fart River, Mass. 
Benj. R. Tucker : 

Dran Friexp, — I will try to do something for the very 
worthy cause. My great regret is that I cannot give hun- 
dreds of thousands. Poor Siberian exiles! poor Irish helots! 
how my heart goes out to them! may human hearts 
and human purses be opened unto them! I am glad 
you are delivering sledge-hammer blows at the infernal sys- 
tems and governments of the day. I think the signs of a 
not very remote revolution are rapidly multiplying. The 
awakening of the people, the weight, the expense, and the 
menace to life and liberty of the standing armies, and their 
contingent in Europe, are in themselves forces sufficient to 
destroy the powers that be, ere long, by sapping the vitality of 
the producers. But thought travels unseen and swiftly, and 
when the soldiers, and the men who support them, think, bay- 
onets, cannon, and missiles may be turned against thrones and 
oppressors! God speed the day! Of late my attention has 
been more than ever turned toward the absurdities of the 
State. A clergyman in this city bas been delivering a series 
of sermons to young people. This evening he lectured on 
marriage. I wished to ask him how he reconciled his views 
of marriage, and his advice to young ladies to make marriage 
their objective, with his endorsement and support of the State, 
which confronts the to be, or the already married with laws 
and customs that menace their success and mar their happi- 
ness at every turn. It is no wonder that this State has sixty- 
five or seventy thousand more marriageable females than 
males, or that, east of a line drawn perpendicularly through 
the State of New York, from Lake Ontario to the State of 
Maryland, there are not far from five handred thousand more 
females than males. What wonder that, with legislation for 
the rich and against the poor, men drown care in the flowing 
bowl, and become degraded and commit crime; or that sickly 
children are born, or that women prostitute themselves! 
And the religion of the day, — what is it but a conglomeration 
of hypocrisy, fraud, and grievous exaction, the sanctimonious 
pretence of arrant scoundrels? Pardon the expression, but I 
say, damn the State, damn the religion of the hour! Success 
to Lil t 

. Yours truly, 

B T. Dwionr Stow. 
Farı River, Mass., March 26, 1882. 


From Hoostox Falls, N. Y. 
Benj. R. Tucker : 

Connabx, — Enclosed find fifty cents to help the noble and 
brave defenders of true Liberty, who bave sacrificed their all 
that the cringing, cowardly helots of to-day may enjoy Lib- 
erty to-morrow. 

Fraternally yours, 
Joux Murray. 
Hoosiox Faris, N. Y., March 27, 1882. 


The Priests Playing Trumps. 

The no-rent resolve in Ireland, if measured by the 
increasing uneasiness of Gladstone, Forster, and the 
landlords, is a glorious card in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

But Gladstone, Forster, and the landlords are not 
the only uneasy victims. A nest of designing priests 
must needs sit in Cincinnati, and, as a result of their 
dark counsels, issue a pastoral by which to offset the 
righteous light-spreading of the “Irish World,” as 
well as fasten their schemes of ecclesiastical plunder 
and fraud upon the necks of their dupes under the 
guise of morality. 

Priests are the natural enemies of all protests 
against usury, fraud, and plunder. In fact, these cun- 
ning conspirators are nothing but landlords them- 
solves in spirit and vocation, since they return even 
less for their usurious fees than do the landlords. In 
league with these rosy-faced spiritual rogues the Irish 
lawyers and other Irish tribute-takers are generally 
found. The whole crew are fellow-usurers in one 
boat. 

As usual, it is the Irish workingmen who are 
doing the glorious work of no- rent.“ But, as suc- 
cess seems more and more distinctly promised, the 


priests redouble their efforts to coax, bribe, asi 
threaten them away from their noble task. They ar 
consistent, and understand their game. But, beiny 
forced to show their hands and play their trump 
certain it is that hundreds of their dupes are grais 
ally opening their eyes, and quietly parting compa:; 
with these infamous spiritual rack-renters. 


What We Mean. 

Our purpose is the abolition, not only of all exis 
ing States, but of the State itself. Is not this a straigi: 
forward and well-defined purpose? There can be: 
mistaking it, and it admits of no equivocation. 
least that our enemies can say of us is that we sto. 
in the market-place of thought and action with: 
square protest and a square assertion. 

And what is the State? It is not a thing that = 
be especially defined by Russia, Germany, Gre 
Britain, or Massachusetts. The State is a princip} 
a philosophical error in social existence. The St» 
is chaos, rioting under the guise of law, order, i: 
morality. The State is a mob, posited on unscients 
premises. We propose to supplant the mob by ùs 
true social order which is pivoted on the sovereign 
of individualities associated for mutual wellen 
under the law of natural attraction and selection 
Liberty. 

Under this formula we do not, in the best sens s 
the word, discard government. On the contrary, it 
government that we are after. The State is not gc: 
ernment, since it denies Liberty. The State becom 
impossible the moment you remove from it the e+ 
ment of compulsion. But it is exactly at this pom 
that government begins. Where the State cea 
government begins, and, conversely, where the Sx 
begins government ceases. 

We often hear of a wise parent governing his cit 
dren by love. Did anyone ever hear of a monte 
conducting a State by love? Did not the Sav 
originate in a distrust of love and natural selet» 
as the true motors of government? Was not ù 
very motive of the first rulers of peoples the ab} 
tion of government? Were they not designing co 
spirators, who saw that, under a system of natta 
association, there would be universal well-being a 
a just distribution of natural wealth and the reward 
of labor? In order to enrich themselves and grat 
their vanity and love of power at the expense d 
others, they took advantage of the superstitious e+ 
ment in man, and erected their thrones under cove 
of the divinity. Their purpose was to supplant gor 
ernment by force, and their machine they called t 
State. 

Now, wherever force takes the place of naun 
selection and associative mutualism founded on co» 
sent, there a State is inaugurated. It may be in tù» 
church; it may be in the political State; it may be 
the league, the club, the lyceum, the labor union, © 
the household. It is a State, in that it posits auth 
and supplements it by force, thus denying gore 
ment and substituting despotism. 

We assert that delegated authority assumed to b 
vested in any titled or elected person, not exceptis 
God himself, is, in the very nature of the case, 27 
a fraud, and, moreover, a scientific impossibility, six 
the individual is the only source of authority, 2 
even if he would, could not alienate from his pe 
sonality the control of himself by contract. Hese 
we regard all popes, kings, emperors, presidents, s 
persons in authority everywhere as impostors as 
usurpers, and the constitutions, “ vested rights,” 4 
other lying parchments under which they claim th 
right to rule as binding only on such as freely gin 
their consent. 

When we state as our purpose, then, the abolite 
of the State, the reader must not have in view! 
forcible raid upon the palace of some king, or a mi 
itary expedition against some state house, parlis 
ment, or arsenal, even though at some later dy 
circumstances should give rise to such incidents li 
our warfare. What we mean by the abolition of th 
State is the abolition of a false philosophy, or, rathe 
the overthrow of a » Bigantic fraud under which peopl 
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consent to be coerced and restrained from minding 
their own business. The philosophy of Liberty can 
be applied everywhere, and he who successfully ap- 
plies it in his family in the place of avenging Gods, 
arbitrary codes, threats, commands, and whips may 
easily have the satisfaction of abolishing at least one 
State. When we have substituted our philosophy in 
place of the old, then the palaces, cathedrals, and 
arsenals will naturally fall to pieces through neglect 
and the rust that is sure to corrupt tenantless and 
obsolete structures. 

We should like to be able to better elucidate our 
philosophy in a larger and more frequently issued 
sheet. We do the best that we can in the little space 
at our command. Meanwhile, all the signs of the 
times promise well, and we go on with our humble 
work rejoicing, — conquering and to conquer. 


The Guiteau Experts. 
Dear Liberty: 


In your No. 12 there was an article attempting to discredit 
expert testimony as a means of determining the sanity of a 
homicide claiming to have been insane, on general principles, 
and with reference to the Guiteau case in particular. Having 
been assured that the writer was serious, and not merely 
showing off (1), I have read and pondered the article not less 
than six times, and the more I study it, the more clearly I see 
the assumptions to be as groundless as the reasoning is falla- 
cious. 

Since the publication, the verdict has been rendered by a 
jury more intelligent apparently than juries average, and what 
has transpired from them tends to show that they would have 
come to precisely the same conclusion without the expert tes- 
timony (2). The first misleading assumption is that all de- 
pends upon “the government experts,” when the truth is 
that the defence were as free to summon experts as the “ peo- 
ple" were, and they did so call them, but failed to put some of 
them on the stand when it was found that they could not testify 
that they believed Guiteau insane at the time of the murder (3). 
The question is frantically asked: Are we to hang a man on 
mere opinions simply because a certain number of superintend- 
ents of lunatic asylums believe him sane?” This is sheer as- 
sumption. We are to hanga man who deliberately kills his 
fellow man, if he is found guilty by a jury of his peers, after a 
fair trial, both the prisoner and the people having brought to 
the aid of the jury the judgments of those men who know 
what is known, much or little, of the manifestations which 
prove the mind to be so affected as to be unable to distinguish 
right from wrong or know the consequences of actions. 

To reject expert testimony on the ground that experts do 
not or “cannot so communicate the grounds of their opinions 
as to enable other men to judge of their truth or error would 
be absurd in regard to any question involving special training 
and long experience for its solution, but in a case confessedly 
the most difficult of all to decide the absurdity becomes gigan- 
tic (4). Would a jury of “ ordinary men,” unaided by expert 
testimony, be likely to come to a just decision, if an insane 
man of little character had killed with gfeat deliberation a 

popular and beloved public servant? Are we to hang a man 
in this country on the mere opinion of twelve ordinary men, 
who “never saw, handled, or examined a human mind, and 
can only guess at the causes of its mysterious and erratic oper- 
ations?" (5) So long as murder is punished by hanging after 
conviction by a jury, assassins must be hanged either with or 
without expert testimony. 

If I had had the misfortune to kill a man in a fit of insanity, 
I should much prefer to have my condition determined by ex- 
perts rather than by men utterly ignorant of the insane mani- 
festations of the human mind. If I were only playing insane, 
I should prefer, with Choate for my lawyer, to dispense with 
expert testimony, and I think most sane men leoking coolly at 
it will agree with me (6). 

I will not occupy your precious space with following up all 
the assumptions, because they are all of one family. Ex uno 
disce omnes. But I must examine the utterly unfounded as- 
sumption that Guiteau’s act has no explanation, and that “he 
had no rational prospect of gaining anything by Garfield's 
death.” Murderers seldom have any reasonable prospect of 
gaining anything by the death of their victim, and if no one 
were to be punished for crime if it could be shown that his ex- 
pectations of gain were not rational, very few criminals would 
ever be punished (7). 

Guiteau is a man of inordinate vanity and ambition. When 
he was at Oneida, a traveling phrenologist examined his head 
and pronounced all his organs large and some very large. 

(This fact I have from ene who was present.) This declara- 
tion seemed to aggravate his intolerable egotism and to stimu- 
late his already unbalanced ambition. He considered himself 
a great lawyer, a theologian second to none, a religious teacher 
to supplement Christ, and a politician deserving the presidency. 
He sought a very modest place for such a man, a foreign mis- 
sion. It was refused, perhaps with scant courtesy. His vanity 
was wounded, and his is not the first case of wounded self-love 
leading to crime. He believed there was danger of the disrup- 
tion of the Republican party, ev 
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moval” of Garfield would save the country and party, would 
bring his friend Arthur into the chair, and himself prominently 
before the country. The service rendered would be so great 
that the party brought into power would protect him from the 
consequences of his act and reward him handsomely. His 
own words show this to have been his belief. His vanity and 
ambition both were to be gratified (8). These motives and 
expectations, though not reasonable, were reasoned (9), and show 
bo more insanity than ulways exists when a man deliberately 
violates the rights of others in hopes to benefit himself. 

So long as such men as Guiteau exist, it will not do to allow 
a man to kill with impunity because be is an eminently pious 
person and sincerely believes himself to have a mission from 
God to set things straight at whatever cost to others (10). My 
own belief is that the fairest way to decide the question of in- 
sanity in criminal cases would be by a court of experts with a 
presiding judge, to be selected for their experience, ability, 
and character, and to be impartial,—not called by one side 
and theother. The prisoner might be allowed a certain num- 
ber of peremptory challenges; the question of sanity to be 
determined before trial by jury (11). 

To sum up the Guiteau case, leaving out the expert testimo- 
ny, Guitean’s own evidence, amply corroborated, shows that 
he knew what he was doing,—namely, violating the law; why 
ho was doing it,—namely, to save his party and the country by 
„removing Garfield and making Arthur president; and the 
consequences, - namely, that he would be arrested and tried 
for murder (12). Basis. 

[(1) The article referred to appeared in our edi- 
torial columns. All of Liberty's editorials are seri- 
ous,—that is, except where sarcasm is evident, we 
mean what we say. Basis,” as a subscriber, should 
know this. In insinuating that he needed assurance 
to convince him of it, he did not realize that he was 
offering us an insult which he would afterwards 


(2) On the contrary, newspaper interviews re- 
ported some of the jurors as asserting that they were 
finally convinced of the prisoner's sanity by the 
expert testimony put in by the prosecution. 

(3) It is equally true that the prosecution failed 
to put upon the stand some of the experts which it 
had called when it was found that they could not 
testify that they believed Guiteau sane at the time of 
the murder. 

(4) Absurd or not, it is less dangerous than to 
make a human life dependent upon such ex cathedrd 
utterances as are always purchasable in the expert 
market. Offer all the expert testimony you will, if it 
may be judged on its merits, but not a word that is 
not subject to question in the juror’s mind. No juror 
is justified in taking any man's say-so in matters of 
opinion; he must require satisfactory explanation 
and demonstration of the same, or else disregard it 
entirely. 

(5) Yes, if we are to hang him at all; provided 
always that it be understood with these twelve men 
that they are to give the prisoner the benefit of every 
reasonable doubt, not alone on the question of guilt, 
but on the question of sanity as well. For of these 


all necessary means. But pray don’t cherish the 
groundless theory that hanging him will prevent other 
cranks from following Guiteau's example. There are 
innumerable respects in which men with “missions * 
differ, but in one they all agree: they cannot be 
deterred from attempting to fulfil them by fear of 
personal injury or even of death. 

(11) This is foreign to our argument. We were 
attacking the present system, not suggesting a new 
one. “ Basis’s” proposition may be wise or unwise ; 
we do not undertake to say. 

(12) The question is not whether Guiteau knew 
all these things, but whether, viewed in connection 
with his past life, his estimate of the consequences of 
his act, as outlined by“ Basis“ in a previous para- 
graph, was not so altogether out of all reason as to 
establish the fact of his insanity and render him an 
unfit subject for the action of the criminal law. The 
affirmative answer to this question grews louder 
every day. The New York Graphic begins a recent 
leader with these words: “ The majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States believe that Guiteau is a 
crazy man;" and at a late meeting of the New 
York Medico-Legal Society, held on the evening of 
March 1, all the physicians who spoke, including 
Doctors W. A. Hammond, George M. Beard, Ralph 
L. Parsons, E. C. Spitzka, Landon Gray, and others, 
agreed that Guiteau is insane, and all but two agreed 
that he ought not to be hanged. “ Basis” should 
read what these men have to say. Here are some 
samples: 

Dr. Hammonn. — On such a statement of facts [the state- 
ment embodied in the district attorney's hypothetical question] 
and with a knowledge of the manner in which the prisoner 
conducted himself while being tried for his life, his abuse of 
his friends who were endeavoring to save him, bis praise of 
judge and jury and opposing counsel at one time, and bis fierce 
denunciation of them at another, his speech in his defence, his 
entire lack of appreciation of the circumstances surrounding 
him, his evident misapprehension of the feelings of the people 
toward him, his belief in the intercession of prominent persons 
in his behalf and of his eventual triamph, and the many other 
indications with which you are all familiar, especially his con- 
duct after sentence was pronounced — I have no hesitation in 
asserting that Guiteau is the subject of reasoning mania, and 
hence a lunatic. There is not an asylum under the charge of 
any one of the medical experts for the prosecution that does 
not contain patients less insane than he. 

Dr. Pansons.— It is said that these cases should be pun- 
ished for the sake of example, but the sane are not 
influenced by such examples, and the few insane who might 
be cognizant of it would not be affected unless the punishment 
were brought directly to their knowledge. The motive leading 
to the evil act is incomprehensible to the patient himself. He 
cannot compare himself with others. But society should be 
protected. An adequate remedy is proposed — that a special 
verdict should be given in criminal trials of persons of unsound 
mind, stating the fact of insanity, and that such a person shall 
then be permanently confined in a proper house of detention 
for the insane. But it is not in accordance with my views of 


men it may at least be said that they are as exempt | justice or public policy to punish the insane like sane crimi- 
from the influence of corruption as precaution can | nals. 


make them. 


Dr. Sritzxa.— I learned several things in the Guiteau trial. 


(6) The editor of Liberty, on the other hand, | I learned that a doctor who declines a summons can be forced 


would prefer, in any case, to entrust his destiny to the 
unanimous voice of twelve average mortals chosen by 
lot. But the matter is not one that can be settled by 
individual preferences. 

(7) Of the violations of law that occur probably 
nine-tenths never come to public knowledge at all; 
of the remaining tenth only a certain proportion of 
the parties guilty of them are ever arrested; and of 
the latter fraction not all are convicted. If, then, the 
expectations of criminals are so often realized, how 
can “ Basis” say that they are very seldom rational ? 

(8) It makes no difference whether his vanity 
and ambition were to be incidentally gratified or not. 
The weight of the evidence goes to show that Guiteau 
was actuated chiefly by patriotic motives and by a 
love of what seemed to him true and right. That he 
could frame and act upon so utterly irrational a 
theory as “ Basis” outlines is the strongest proof of 
his insanity, “Basis” sustains our position better 
than we can ourselves. 

(9) So are those of thousands of inmates of 
lunatic asylums. It is not claimed that Guiteau is an 
idiot. 


re) war. gle (10) Certainly it will not. Prevent him, then, by 
0 


by an attachment to leave his practice and travel 300 miles for 
an insufficient fee. I was also under the impression that an 
expert was a man of profound learning, but I have learned a 
simple recipe for making experts: Take a doctor whose 
practice has nothing to do with mental diseases; put him into 
the limited express for Washington with a lawyer who will 
coach him all the way ; let him meet another lawyer there who 
will rehearse with him a series of questions and answers; and 
the expert can go upon the stand and swear there is no such 
thing as moral insanity. .... . I examined Guiteau carefully 
and found him full of delusions. He wanted a German mis- 
sion, knowing nothing of the country or language, a French 
mission, with equal ignorance, and he was sure of success. 
His egotism and assurance are wonderful. When he mounts 
the scaffold, it will be in the firm belief and expectation that 
God Almighty will descend from heaven and cut the rope. 
. » « The most correct term for this case is the German one 
meaning original insanity. Guitean was born as mach of a 
Innatic as he is now, and there are the profound defects in his 
mental make-up of the group of lunatics to which he belongs. 
His family history is tainted. This is a question not of 
retribution upon a disgusting and revolting wretch, but whether 
the example will frighten other lunatics. I say no. There 
have never been so many attempted assassinations of prominent 
men as in the fow months immediately following the fatal 2d of 
July. Three days after, McNamara tried to kill Mr. Blaine; 
three months afterward, a lunatic with a shot-gun attempted to 
shoot Governor Cornell ʒ and not long ago man armed witha 
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“divine commission” and a revolver went to Washington to 


kill President Arthur. He was recognized as insane because 
he didn't succeed. Guiteau did, and is therefore sane. This 
is a question also of national polity. We should have justice, 
and I ask if a republic cannot do what a monarchy did when 
Lord Erskine defended Hatfield. 


Dx. Bearn. — But what ought to be done with this man? 
His execution would be the greatest disgrace that ever befell 
this country, speaking from a scientific point of view. Even 
during his trial there were insane murderers who were not even 
tried, and others acquitted, with less evidence in their favor. 
Stickney in Colorado has just been acquitted on this ground, 
although there was no talk of insanity before, because he had 
friends and influence. But, as a principle, the hanging of 
Guiteau would be a return to the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages. At the time of the trial politicians got together in 
caucuses and swore he was sane. They knew, if they acknowl- 
edged he wasn't sane, he would have to be acquitted. I was 
at one of these caucuses, and I know how the things were man- 
aged there, but I left it as soon as possible. We can only hang 
a crazy man by saying he is sane; so they swore his sanity 
straight through. All the evidence of his insanity was 
beautifully marshalled in line, and then adduced to show that 
be was sane. The whole thing was analogous to the Salem 
witchcraft trials. There, also, the old dogma about knowing 
right from wrong prevailed. Insane murderers usually do 
know right from wrong, and itis because a murder is a terrible 
act that the insane man commits it. If we carry out the doc- 
trine of condemning every man who knows right from wrong, 
there is no safety under the law. It will be like the hog- 
cleaning machine in Chicago. The hog can’t stop after he 
once gets in until he emerges, scalded and cleaned, on the 
other side. So, if we start with the dogma of knowing right 
from wrong which Judge Cox announces, there is no stopping; 
trial must lead to conviction, and trial under such a dogma is 
conviction. 


These men stand at the head of the medical pro- 
fession. They are real experts in mental diseases, 
and express their views in language intelligible to 
the ordinary mind. But the prosecution excluded 
Dr. Beard from the stand by a technicality, and sought 
to make light of Dr. Spitzka’s testimony by sneering 
at him asa “ horse- doctor.“ We repeat, let “ Basis“ 
read these men. After he has done so, he may begin 
to realize that hisis the singular view of this matter: 
and that Liberty, for once, is with the majority, unless, 
indeed, he should suspect that these men, too, are not 
„serious,“ but “merely showing off.” — EDITOR 
Liserty.] 


The Arbitrary Limitation of Money. 


“If money were as plenty as the leaves of the forest, would 
anybody give anything for it?” 

This question implies a false notion of the nature of money. 
Money is a representative of wealth; it is an agent. There- 
fore, there can be no good money that has not back of it some 
existing, tangible wealth. If two dollars’ worth of property is 
good security for one dollar of money, one-half of the prop- 
erty of the country can be represented by money, if necessary. 
But no such amount of money would ever be wanted. 

The arbitrary limitation of money by Congress, or any other 
power, implies and necessitates a monopoly. So that A, B, and 
C, the business men of the country, will be compelled to bor- 
row of X, Y, and Z, the money-lenders. 

The amount of money in the country does not determine the 
rate per cent. which will be paid. 

From 1865 to 1870 there was more money in circulation than 
now (1882), yet the rate per cent. was higher. 

There are two things, under our present system, that deter- 
mine the rate of interest,—namely, the ability of the ptoduc- 
ing classes to pay, and the necessities of business men. 

Whereas, by right, it should be determined by the cost of 
issue, which would give no use-money,—that is, usury. 

So long as money is limited, its purchasing power will bo 
determined by its volume; and, while these conditions con- 
tinue, money can never correctly measure values. 

Money is, or should be, tickets for goods. 

‘Why should these tickets be limited any more than railroad 
‘tickets? Arex. 
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immoral tax upon Rent constantly increases with 
1 the growth of society, and is a 
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The portraits of Laura Kendrick are now ready, as 
announced in our advertising columns. It was de- 
cided to produce a finer work than was at first contem- 
plated, which accounts for the increase in price. 
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THE POETS’ LAND. 
Zu dem Dichtertande.— BCHILLER. 


There clustered in immortal groups are seen 
‘The sacred singers of each age and clime 
With temples laurolled with perennial green, 
The meed of nations for their lays sublime. 
And all are brothers, whatsoc’er the tongue 
Each may to poesy stern have wrought, — 
Whether their lyros in far-off foretimes rung 
Or voiced of eras just elapsed the thought. 


From sightloss Homer een to Shelley, all 

‘The impulse of n chainless spirit own, 

Save hore and there some sensuous, recreant thrall 
Of low desire, who hymned a despot's throne. 
‘Though sang he "neath Olympian heaven low 

In years which yield not a historic ray, 

Tho blind old Scian minstrel yet could know 

‘That slavery taketh half man's worth away. 


Amilcare Cipriani. 
A paragraph appeared in our last issue reciting some of the 
facts connected with the recent outrageous sentence of the 
Italian Anarchist, Amilcare Cipriani, to twenty-five years’ 


imprisonment. That paragraph proving to be erroncous in 
some important details, we give below a fuller and more accu- 
rate account, translated from a letter written from Rome to 
“ L’'Intransigeant " and signed “ Egerius ” : 

You know the sad news. Our dear Cipriani is condemned 
to twenty-five years in the galleys. This is the way in which 
the Italian monarchy gets rid of its political enemies. These 
are the weapons it employs! Having failed to convict Cipriani 
of conspiracy against the internal safety of the State, they 
instituted this infamous prosecution, considering the matter 
six months before issuing the warrant. They undertook it 
without conclusive proofs, without honorable witnesses, with- 
out a single veracious deposition, so blinded were they by their 
hatred. It may be well for me to give you some details about 
the deed for which our friend has been condemned. 

At Alexandria in Egypt, on September 13, 1867, after mid- 
night, Cipriani was forcibly attacked by a dozen rascals, who, 
I believe, wished to avenge themselves upon him for having 
caused their exclusion from a secret society which be bad 
founded. 

Cipriani received several wounds before he resolved to sell 
his life dearly. He ended by putting to flight his more or less 
damaged assailants, less one who lay dead on the spot. The 
next day he learned that the dead man was an Italian, and 
that several hundred yards away the bodies of two Arabian 
guards had been found. 

By whom were these last killed? That is the mystery 
which the police endeavored to surround with darkness. They 
could not have been killed by Cipriani, but more likely by bis 
fleeing assailants whom these two Arabian policemen probably 
tried to arrest. 

Cipriani did not trouble himself further about the affair, and 
continued to live, as before, in Alexandria. Suddenly on 
September 29, 1867, he learned that the Arabian police were 
on his track to arrest him. He had been denounced as the 
murderer of the two guards. 

He then made application to his consul, who would do 
nothing for him because he was a deserter from the Italian 
army. Cipriani, in fact, after the affair of Aspromonte, aban- 
doned the regular army to enter Garibaldi's ranks. 

Abandoned by bis consul, be was at the mercy of the Egyp- 
tian government, and consequently amenable to the terrible 
laws of the Koran. Being a Christian into the bargain, he was 
sure of tho gallows. 

He started without further delay and went to London. 
Scarcely had he left Egypt when he learned that his assassins, 
completing their infamous work, had accused him before the 
Italian consul of having voluntarily killed the Italian, Santini. 

Upon this false and contradictory evidence Cipriani has been 
condemned. From these depositions, made fifteen years ago, 
it clearly appears, nevertheless, that, so far as the Italian was 
concerned, Cipriani but defended himself, and that he is abso- 
lutely innocent of the death of the Arabs, 

Where are these accusers? The court declares that they 
have disappeared. Was it for Cipriani to find them? But as 
late as the twenty-second of February he learned through his 
counsel, not through the court, that his case would be heard 
on the twenty-seventh of the same month. Five days to 
investigate a deed done in 1867 and in Egypt: not very long! 

The trial lasted two days, during which Cipriani and his 
lawyers did not cease to denounce the infamous proceedings. 

When the verdict was rendered, a general cry of indignation 
burst forth throughout the city. The jail where our courage- 
ous friend was confined was surrounded by a dense crowd of 
professors, students, and lawyers, each disputing with the 
others the privilege of being the first to shake his hand. In 
the strect the democracy organized a demonstration in which 
I took part, and which burst forth like a hurricane when 
Cipriani appeared surrounded by policemen. The crics: 
Long live the innocent Cipriani! Long live Flourens's aid- 
de- camp The Commune forever! Hail the Republic! went 
up on every hand. 


Upon this inoffensive throng made indignant by so crying an 
injustice, the military charged. The whole Italian press pro- 
tested. All the journals agreed in saying that it was the con- 
spirator, the communist, the friend of Rochefort, at whom the 
blow was aimed. 

Cipriani has appealed. I hope, for the honor of my country, 
that the iniquitous judgment will be reversed. If not, it will 
become the duty of the rest of us, Italian democrats, to take 


justice into our own hands. 


Already at Rimini, at Forli, they have established the candi- 


dacy of the glorious convict of Ancona. If the odions sentence 


against which we protest with all our energy is sustained, the 


electors will take Cipriani from the galleys and send bim to 


the Capitol! 
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TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
— Wemen of Labor and nag By Josten Warze 29 


p of u7 now thi ita fifth edition, explaining 
basic principles Labor Refi — . 
— ra ao ples ot form, — Liberty and ulity 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudbon, Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudbon’s Life and Works, and contain 

a» u Frontiapioce a fine steel Engraving of the Author. ‘Tranalated 

from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and 

togan rpne of the 2 of property, — lte basis, ite 

ory, present status, an destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes whieh it commits, and 
the evils which it en; jers. 500 pages octavo, Price, cloth, 

43.10; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.60. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 

bound in clotb, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Tranela- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical wri on 
industrial, financial, , literary, scientifc, e rag N ethical, 
numbers, $1.15. ‘ 


and religious subjecte. 825 pages octavo. Price, $5. 

80 THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
— Do they? By a“ Red-Hot Striker,“ of Beranton, Pa. A 
Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnternational 

» Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00, 

PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman's League. By Heory Edger. Price, 15 centa, 

THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 

drews. Price, 10 centa, 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By Joba Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
Jected series of Labor Tracts. Bupplied at 37 cente per hundred. 


ANARCHISM OR ANARCHY? A Discussion 
between William H. THN and Benj. R. Tucker, Prefaced 
by an Open Letter to Rev. iam J. Potter. Sent on receipt of 
a postage stamp. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 
Price, 10 cents, 


YOURS OR MINE: An Essay to show the True 
Basis of Property, and the Causes of ita Inequitable Distribution. 
By Kk H. Heywood. Price, 15 cents, 


THE GREAT STRIKE: Its Relations to Labor, 
Property, and Government, By E. H. Heywood. Price, Ib cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deticiency of the onining Se Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be A By William B. Greene. Price, 25 

SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 

and Financial ‘Fragments. By Willism È. Greene. Price, 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Har. 


On Picket Duty. 

To-morrow is the birthday of Robert Owen, the 
man who did more perhaps than any other to give 
impulse to the consideration of industrial wrongs. 
All friends of labor should unite in doing honor to bis 
memory. 


Prince Kropotkine is to lecture in the principal 
cities of England and Scotland for the benefit of the 
Red Cross fund. His letters recently written to the 
Newcastle “ Chronicle,” Joseph Cowen's newspaper: 
containing fresh, interesting, and valuable information 
concerning the situation in Russia, are soon to appear 
in pamphlet form. 


The Red Cross fund has received no more honor- 
able or noteworthy contribution than that from 
Reuben Cooley, Jr., of Georgia, Vermont, acknowl- 
edged in another column. Refusing, as an Anarchist, 
to pay the tax which the State levies upon him, he 
sends the amount to heal the wounds of those who 
have fallen in resisting tyranny elsewhere. Mr. 
ne mohlo example je ane thet ehonld be fol 
lowed. The time will come when passive resistance 
to taxation will be recognized as the most effective 
method of abolishing the State. 


The Boston“ Globe“ says that Patrick Ford “ went 
into the Land League for the purpose of capturing it.” 
This is a good deal like saying tha® Christ went into 
Christianity for the purpose of capturing it, or that 
Washington joined the Union for the purpose of cap- 
turing it, or that Garrison became a member of the 
Abolition party for the purpose of capturing it. Be- 
fore Patrick Ford went into the Land League move- 
ment, there was no Land League movement, and, if 
the editor of the “Globe” does not know this, it is 
high time that he should find it out. 


Too mucih importance is being given to the recent 
assassinations in Wn. All such acts of violence 
are but symptoms e social disease that tyranny 
breeds. The wonder is that there are so few of them. 
The killing of Cavendish and Burke came, to be sure, 
most inopportunely, and was inspired by unwisdom 
itself, but it will be suicidal for the Land League to 
modify its demands in the slightest because of this 
event. That the leaders and the people should dis- 
own thé act is well enough, but they wiil fail most 
signally in their duty if they do not accompany their 
protest by the charge that, whoever may be the par- 
ties directly guilty, the real sin rests upon the English 
government. Tyrants are sure to reap the bitter 
frait of their own planting. The death of Cavendish 
is none of Liberty’s funeral. 


When human solidarity is in question, count on 
»Le Réyolté!” After printing some resolutions 
passed at a recent meeting in San Francisco in oppo- 
sition to the admission of the Chinese, that outspoken 
journal well says: “And not a single socialist was 
found in San Francisco to say to these people that 
they cannot prohibit the admission to America of 
these poor wretches, who leave their country to find 
ameans of livelihood, without becoming as detestable 
as the bourgeoisie, and that their duty is to struggle 
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in unison, Mongolians and Caucasians, against the 
bourgeoisie who make of the Chinese an instrument 
of exploitation.” If there were any shame in the 
American socialists who are giving the lie to their 
watchword, “Solidarity,” by the advocacy of race- 
proscription, such a rebuke from the ablest socialistic 
journal-of Europe, one would think, would awaken 
it. 

In Switzerland a few weeks ago a Russian woman 
named Alexandrine Micheeff fired a revolver at a 
young merchant, missing him, and was about to fire 
a second shot, when her intended victim wrested the 
weapon from her hands and delivered her to the 
authorities, to whom she stated that she had tried to 
kill Pierre Lavroff in order to prevent him from 
carrying out a plot against the life of the czar, Pro- 
fessor Lavroff, whom our readers will recognize as 
co-delegate with Vera Zassoulitch in the organization 
of the Red Cross Society of the People’s Will, was in 
London at the time, where he has been living since 
his expulsion from France. Moreover, he is a man 
of sixty years, not easily mistakable for a young 
merchant. It is an open question among the revolu- 
tionists at Geneva whether the woman is crazy or an 
instrument of the “ Holy Brotherhood” formed by 
the Russian nobility for the | assassination of Nihilist 
leaders. 


We are reliably informed that Mr. Ivan Panin of 
Cambridge, who has done and is doing good work in 
interesting Americans in the Russian revolution, took 
pains recently in Providence to disassociate the Nihil- 
ists from the Anarchists, referring to the latter in 
terms of depreciation if not contempt. Now, the 
Anarchists have no desire to hold anybody but them- 
selves responsible for their doctrines; but it is only 
fair to state that, while the revolution in Russia, like 
the revolution in all other countries, is made up ot 
many elements, cherishing widely different social 
theories but united for the common purpose of over- 
throwing the existing tyranny, the men and women 
foremost in it, and those of the greatest intelligence, 
are avowed Anarchists, whose ultimate object is the 
entire abolition of the State. In substantiation of this 
statement nothing is needed, tothose at all familiar with 
their views, but the mere mention of such represent- 
ative names as Prince Kropotkine, Pierre Lavroff, and 
Vera Zassoulitch. A further statement made by Mr. 
Panin, that the Nihilists do not recognize Michael 
Bakounine, is still more absurd. The best informed 
writers on the subject point to him as the father of 
the movement, and the Nihilists are not likely to deny 
their parent. Within the past fortnight Kropotkine's 
journal, “ Le Révolté,” has republished Bakounine's 
radical pamphlet, Dieu et l'Etat” (God and the 
State), which, when it is remembered that Kropotkine 
is a recognized worker for the Red Cross Society, and 
that that society is championed by “ Narodnaia 
Volia,” the Nihilists’ official journal, must be regarded 
as a pretty direct recognition of Bakounine by the 
Nihilists. Moreover, a Russian revolutionary play, 
written by Louise Michel, has just been produced in 
Paris, in which the hero is none other than Bakou- 
nine. Liberty’s feelings toward Mr. Panin are of the 
most friendly nature, but it cannot allow such state- 
ments to go unchallenged. What his motives are in 
making them we do not know, but their reiteration 
will surely weaken his reputation for veracity. 


No. 20. 


AN ANAROHISTIC IDEAL. 

When tho Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet, 
Find to their design 
An Atlantic seat, 
By green orchard-boughs 

* Fended from the heat, 
Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat; 
When the Church ts social worth, 
When the State-house Is the hearth, 
‘Then the perfect State has come, 
The republican at home. 

RaLru WALDO EMERSON. 


A Last Word. 
Dear 


I should be quitt willing to let my criticism of the " Guiteau 
Experts" editorial in No. 12 stand as it is, but that your com- 
ments seem so completely to miss the importafft points that I 
fear others may do the same. My opinion that Guiteau, while 
insane in a certain sense, was legally responsible for his act 
when he shot the president was not the important point. If 
the jury, who listened to all the testimony and gave the whole 
question a thorongh investigation under a sense of great 
responsibility, hearing the arguments of counsel and aided by 
the court as to law, had decided him insane, no one would 
have rejoiced more than I, and I should have felt that they 
were more likely to be right than I, or any one not having 
their advantages. 

What amazed me, and what I felt to protest against, was 
that Liberty should attempt to depreciate expert testimony on 
what seems to me absurd grounds. Absurd because, if the 
reasons why experts come to their conclusions could always be 
understood by ordinary men, there would be no difference be- 
tween experts and non- experts, in other words, there would be 
no experts. I am happy to see that Liberty now regards “ real 
expert” testimony so valuable as to advise me to read that of 
certain members of the New York Medico-Legal Society and be 
convinced that I am mistaken! And the advice is repeated 
with emphasis. Liberty “ sustains our position better than we 
can ourselves.” Neither these gentlemen nor any other ex- 
perts, so far as I know, can lay down an exact definition of 
insanity from a medical point of view. Each case has to be 
decided by experts on its facts, by their judgment formed by 
long study and observation, withont reference to the grounds 
being communicable to others or not. But there is a more 
exact legal definition, — namely, that, if a man knows what he 
is doing and the consequences of his acts, he is responsible, 
although he may be ina sense insane. I cannot see how the law 
could take any other position. At any rate, it does not. 

But the most amazing thing of all is the assumption, entirely 
contrary to the law and the fact, that expert testimony has any 
different standing before the jury from other testimony. Surely 
Liberty knows that the Jury are bound by their oaths to con- 
sider and weigh expert testimony exactly as they do other 
testimony brought before them, on the one side and the other. 
They are to give no more weight to that testimony than in 
their judgments it is entitled to, no more weight to the testi- 
mony of the government than to that of the prisoner, always 
giving the benefit of a reasonable doubt to the accused. 

It astonished me that Liberty should deliberately say: Do 
the lives of men in this country legally depend on the mere 
judgments of twenty, fifty, or a hundred“ experts? Liberty 
cannot believe that they do, and it is against the assumption 
that they do that I wish to protest. If, for any reason, Guiteau 
failed to get the benefit of testimony from the best experts, he 
ought to have a new trial, and I bope he will get it. I have 
very little faith in hanging as a preventive of murder under any 
circumstances, and probably such punishment of Guiteau 
would not deter another man like him, could there be one, 
from doing a similar deed. But that is another question. 

Basie. 

[Though the foregoing letter contains little that 
“ Basis” had not previously said, Liberty, in dropping 
the controversy, is happy to allow him his “last 
word,” if for no other reason than to gratify what 
seems to be his passion for reply even when he has 
little but reiteration to offer. — EDITOR LIBERTY.) 
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The Red Cross Fund. 


The following statement exhibits the results thus 
far achieved of the efforts to enlist American sympathy 
in behalf of the brave Russians who suffer for Liberty's 
sake, The list of donations ought to be a thousand 
times longer. Those who have already given have 
our sincerest gratitude; those who have not can 
best atone for their tardiness by doubling their 
generosity. 

Recrrets ro Mar 9, 1882. 
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Joan E. Dumuid, Jersey City, N. J, 

John McCallum, Jersey City, N. J,. 

Frank McArdle, Jersey City, N. J., 

August Tewes, Jersey City, N. i = 7 

Owen Travers, Jersey City, N. J., 

John F. Kelly. Hoboken, N. J., G 3 

William F. Channing, Providence, R. I.. 

Cash, Providence, R. I. 

J. V., Boston, . * P n 

Reuben Cooley, Jr., Georgin, Vermont (tbe amount 
of a tax we he refused 22 to the State), 

H. M. Cross, New! . if ne 
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J. H. 
Mrs. A 
F. P. Wilvers, Salina, Kansas, 
Sanders, Salina, Kansas. 
Kansas. 
I. W. Tuchocki, Macon, Ga., 
Total, + $181 85 
Remirren ro Nico.as Tcnatxovsxy, LONDON. 


March 31, Draft for £10, costing . $49.50 
April 5, Draft for £10, costing 49.50 
April 21, Draft for £16, costing . 49.50 
ay ö, On hade. 33.35 
8181 85 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FROM TCHAIKOVSKY. 
sn, nie A an 
Received to-day from Benj. R. Tucker ol £ 
as first subscription for the Red Cross Society of “the People's 
Win.“ 
Delegate for England. 
é N. Totatxovsxy. 
London, April 17, 1882. 


Received to-day from Benj. R. Tucker of Boston £10 draft 
as second subscription for Red Cross Society of * the People’s 


2 Delegate for England. 
N. Touarkovsxr. 

One of the contributions acknowledged above was 
accompanied by the following letter; 
Benj. R. Tucker 

Dean Six axp Fainxp,—I return herein the subscription 
list which you sent me, It is useless to keep it longer. 
should like to bave collected a sum worthy of this noble cause, 
but, as I foresaw, instead of devotion, solidarity, and frater- 
nity, I encountered only indifference, selfishness, bigotry, and 
corruption. The few cents which I send you were subscribed 
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men, degrade women, and beat children. 


© LIBERTY. 


wholly by poor devils. The rich and well-to-do have many 
other things to attend to, other miseries to assuage than those 
of the young “ fanatics " whom a czar, a representative of God, 
sends to rot or freeze in Siberia. If they were only Ameri- 
cans or Frenchmen!—but Russians, oh, no! Authority, 
country, religion, hypocrisy, — these are the most invincible 
obstacles opposed to humanity's happiness. There is still 
much to be done before the day of deliverance. The enemy is 
wounded unto death, the head of the monster is crushed, but 
its tail still vibrates and beats in all directions. We no longer 
worship Jehovah, but we still revere his representatives. Ex- 
cept perhaps in Russia, we no longer burn men or strangle 
pregnant women, bat, even in the great republics, we still bang 
“At last we are 
beginning to get clear of Catholic corruption,” wrote a Belgian 
friend to me the other day. That may be so, I answered, but 
for some time yet yon will continue to breathe the miasmata 
accumulated in the swamps, and you are still the victims of 
the social canker which is feeding on your flesh. 
Ever yours for Liberty and Justice, 
Josxrn Henry. 

In addition to the money contributions, we have 
received from Avery Meriwether, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, fifty copies of his pamphlet, English Ty- 
ranny and Irish Suffering,” which he authorizes us to 
sell at ten cents each for the benefit of the“ Russian 
exiles. An advertisement of the work may be found 
in another column, ‘Those who order it will have the 
double satisfaction of obtaining an admirable pamph- 
let and helping to swell the Red Cross fund. 


Ireland and Government. 


The philosophy of Liberty puts all social move- 
ments, great and small, in a new and original light. 
To us it is as clear as the noon-day sun that usury, 
land monopoly, and every species of exclusive privi- 
lege are solely due to the existence of certain usurp- 
ing mobs, falsely called governments, and styling 
themselves parliaments, congresses, legislatures, ete. 
That alone can properly be called government which 
rests upon leadership through attraction, consent, 
and voluntary support. 

The machine which men ignorantly call the 
British government is not a government on any 
rational, moral, and phHosephical grounds. Its lead- 
ership does not rest upon attraction, but upon strategy, 
force, and superstition, Unless compulsory aequi- 
escence can be called consent, it can claim no au- 
thority from that source. How far the machine is 
removed from voluntary support the wail of protest 
whose expression in open revolt is with difficulty 
kept down throughout the whole kingdom by the 
bayonet is sufficiently shown. 

The thing, then, over which Gladstone presides is 
not a government, but a usurpation, a mob, a 
morally unauthorized conspiracy. Its purpose is 
to prevent the masses from enjoying government, 
and its first care is to put down by force any com- 
petitive leadership among the masses in the interest 
of better social conditions. 

In the light of our philosophy the Land League has 
been a glorious and significant movement from the 
fact that it has developed something which, with 
some justice, might be called a government in the 
place of Gladstone's mob. If Parnell is stronger 
to-day than Gladstone, it is because his leadership is 
the result of attraction, not of balloting tricks and 
bayonets. If the Land League treasury has more 
terrors in it than the whole English exchequer, it qs 
because every dollar in it was the result of voluntary 
contribution, not of compulsory taxation. With those 
who believe in government, in the sense that the 
Land League has become a government, we have 
no reason to dispute. Governments of this kind, so 
long as they in no wise conflict with Liberty, wo 
welcome, and wish them all power and glory. 

The successful rivalry of such a government with 
Gladstone's mob we regard as one of the most pro- 
mising omens of true civilization. The full signifi- 
cance of Gladstone's defeat has scarcely a single 
interpreter among the Land Leaguers, but is none 
the less glorious on that account. Parnell would 
probably be shocked if he were publicly accused of 
attempting to overthrow the State, but this is exactly 
what he has practically been doing. The issue has 
been the survival of the Land League government 


against the British mob known as the State. Glad- 
stone, the leader of the mob, confesses a clean defeat, 
but, alas! at this point it is probable that the moral 
attitude of Parnell reaches the limit of its measure. 
He has all along been acting better than he knew, 
and has probably acted the grandest part of which he 
is capable. 

In the future we shall probably see the Land 
League chieftain devoting his best energies to the 
chimera known as local self-government in Ireland. 
Not, indeed, that glorious voluntary self-government 
which the Land League has exemplified, for the intel- 
lectual stature of Parnell has not yet outgrown the 
idea that, if a pattern of Gladstone's parliamentary 
mob could only be set up in Ireland and be called 
local,“ it would be a triumph worthy of the Land 
League. Neither he nor any other of the Land 
Leaguers is level-headed enough to see that the Land 
League is the only local self-government that has any 
right to be called a government. The other thing, 
which the Home Rulers are after, is not government, 
but the old mob transplanted. 

If some man were broad and brave enough to plant 
himself in the centre of Ireland and declare — what 
Gladstone has long ago admitted — that the Land 
League is the de faclo government, that the no-rent 
resolve must now be executed with double vigor, and 
that all organized conspiracies called States are not 
governments, but immoral and irresponsible mobs, it 
would be the high destiny of Ireland to lead the 
emancipation of the world. The Land League has 
accomplished what the armies of the world havo 
never dared to attempt. It has conquered Great 
Britain, but does not know how to utilize the victory. 
It has shown the masses in all countries how impo- 
tent and irresponsible the mobs that are arrayed in 
legislatures become when the people can only be 
induced to unite under the simple resolve to withhold 
the supplies of usury plunder, for the forcible collec- 
tion of which the State is chiefly organized. This 
lesson can never be lost, whatever may become of 
Parnell and the others who emerge from jails in the 
pitinble attitude of aspiring to tmitato tne-movocracs 
of England as a means of emancipating Ireland. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 

This Institution seems to be fast losing its grip on 
Tophet, All itsoriginal theological capital, and vir- 
tually also all its financial capital, were invested in a 
bottom mortgage on the infernal regions. This 
mortgage was to be a perpetual one; the interest 
only to be paid; and this was to be paid only in 
board, lodgings, and brimstone for such sinners as the 
Institution should see fit to send there. At the time 
this arrangement was entered into, the Institution 
claimed the prerogative, as God's vicegerent, of 
sending sinners to Tophet in very large numbers ; 
and that, too, whether the sinners themselves con- 
sented to go there, or not. Së long as the right of 
the Institution to do this was undisputed, both its 
theological and financial prosperity was satisfactory 
to its proprietors. But of late years the sinners have 
been coming to the conclusion that they have rights 
to a voice in the matter; and most of them have 
actually decided that they will not go there at all. 
The result is that the quarters set apart for the 
damned are nearly all vacant; and consequently the 
mortgage, which the Institution holds on the prem- 
ises, is rapidly becoming worthless. We think the 
holders of the mortgage would to-day be glad to 
realize ten per cent., perhaps even five per cent., on 
their original investment. In evident dismay at their 
prospects for the futore, they ard now trying to re- 
duce the temperature of the place so as to make it 
more comfortable — or, rather, less uncomfortable — 
for the sinners, for whose residence they originally 
designed it. They seem to imagine that they ean 
thus save the place from utter depopulation. But in 
this we think they are mistaken. The truth is, that 
the concern has got a bad name among those for 
whom it was intended. In other words, sinners, as a 
class, are sick of Andover, its theology, its penal 
colony, and all its belongings. Its brimstone stench 
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has disgusted them. And people who have no desire 


to burn even their fingers — to say nothing of burn- 
ing their souls— have no inducements to make their 
bome in Tophet, under any change of climate which 
its proprietors may be able to effect. In fact, sulphur 
stocks of all kinds are a drug in all the theological 
markets, with no prospect of ever being again in 
demand. We therefore advise the holders of the 
Andover mortgage to give the Devil a quit-claim of 
the premises, and leave him in fall possession of his 
dominions. He seems to be the only one who will 
ever have any further use for them. Nevertheless, 
he would not be the greatest gainer by the trans- 
action. The priests themselves would be the greatest 
gaineys, for they would then have less inducements 
to make asses and hypocrites of themselves; and 
might perhaps in time become sensible and honest 
men. If such should be the result, who will ever say 
again that miracles are impossible ? 


Emerson, the Reformer. 


The ceremony of placing the body of Emerson in 
the tomb at Sleepy Hollow, the final resting-place of 
his family, occurred on Sunday, April 30. In com- 
mon with thousands of others we turned to the Mon- 
day morning reports, hoping, more than expecting, 
to read that fitting words had been spoken, and, if 
ceremonies there must be, that they had been in happy 
accord with the great life they were devised to cele- 
brate. It is an ungracious task to proffer criticism of 
such an occasion. How much more congenial to the 
feelings would be that approbation of mind and heart 
the solemn, truthful interest of the time should have 
awakened and inspired! The obsequies of Emer- 
son! What profane words could fall from dullest 
officiating lips? The very stones of the street might 
be expected to cry out, This was a king! And if 
men could not speak the word fitting and honorable, 
silence would have been, at least, discreet. But, as it 
turned out, there was no dearth of puny and trivial 
speech. Words, words, words enough; but the gra- 
cious presence of the daring, non-conforming soul — 
the Emerson sacred to history — they did not depict. 
One speaker dimly recalled somewhat the living seer 
would have cherished, but the Emerson who uttered 
these words following no voice summoned; yet how 
appropriate! What else at all appropriate ? 

Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the 
fathers. It writes biographies, histories, and criticisms. The 
foregoing generations beheld God and nature face to face; we, 
throngh their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy an original 
relation to the universe? Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of insight, and not a tradition, and a religion 
by revelation to us, and not the history of their: Why 
should we grope among the dry bones of the past, or put the 
living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? 
The sun shines to-day also. There is more woo! and flax in 
the fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. 
Let us demand our own works and laws and worship. 

The preachers surrounding Emerson's bier forgot 
this lesson wholly. Their Scripture and their prayer 
were dragged out of tradition, empty, worn-out 
phrases, signifying nothing to the generation before 
them. “1 am the resurrection and the life,” one 
reads, And the prayer leads backward in the same 
strain to the official claim of the Jewish Jesus. How 
much more becoming Emerson’s own text: “ That is 
always best wich gives me to myself. That which 
shows God in me fortifies me. That which shows 
God out of me makes me a wart and a wen. There 
is no longer a necessary reason for my being.” What 
did these Christian preachers, by implication at least, 
but this very thing! They would show Emerson 
with the God out of him, following, obeying, not 
himself, but another. They left the impression that 
he who cried, * One would rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed ovtworn, 
than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming 
into nature,” and be told, “ You must subordinate 
your nature to Christ's nature,” went hand in hand 
with themselves in lowliest submission to the Judean 
king. Was it honest? Hear Emerson's own words 
again: “ Historical Christianity has dwelt, it 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the person 
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of Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites 
every man to expand to the full circle of the universe, 
and will have no preferences but those of spontaneous 
love.” It was this “noxious exaggeration” that 
cropped out in the Scripture lesson and again in the 
prayer. Why should there have been any prayer at 
all at Emerson’s funeral? How well had it been had 
these, his own sentences, been read instead ! 


We ought to celebrate this hour by expressions of manly 
joy. Not thanks, not prayer, seem quite the highest or truest 
name for our communication with the infinite, but glad and 
conspiring reception, — reception that becomes giving in its 
turn, as the receiver is only the All-Giver in part and in in- 
It is God in us which checks the language of 
petition by a grander thought. In the bottom of the heart it 
is said: “I am, and by me, O Child! this fair body and 
world of thine stands and grows. I am; all things are mine: 
and all mine are thine.” 


But —— 

We turn from the burial. Emerson could not be 
buried. Christian tradition could not so dispose of 
him while living! nor can it now enclose him in its 
most ancient tomb. Did it succeed in laying away 
his body? It matters not. “He, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” He is his own resurrection and life. He 
still lives, His volumes are his life and his present 
speech. Every aspiring youth may purchase them 
and therein listen to his own thought. For here was 
a man who made no claim to private ownership of 
that divinity which hedges all men as well as the 
king, thereby making kings of all. “The sublime is 
excited in me by the great stoical doctrine, Obey thy- 
self,” said the young Emerson, and commended no 
different message to others. 

We attempt here no biography. We celebrate only 
the advent of an original mind in our world, and wish 
there were more men and women With minds as dar- 
ing and true. 

What this man, whose vision was unclouded by 
Church or State, thought and said, the American 
people may consider, with true home interest. 

1, Emerson put the religious question on the 
simple basis of nature. Even his transcendentalism 
was the soul’s individual experience, — that “ original 
relation to the universe,” 
other persons and institutions, possible to and a 
necessity unto all. Historical religions tell us of 
other peoples’ religion. Let us have our own reli- 
gion, as they had theirs. Explore thyself. God is in 
thee, and not elsewhere — for thee! That is all. A 
simple creed! Never old, always new; fresh and 
true for every generation, while the world stands. 

2. On the vital question of American scholarship 
Mr. Emerson took strongest of positions, treating his 
theme in no narrow, collegiate fashion. It is the 
broad universal culture of the world he sets forth. 
“The Scholar is Man Thinking.” But, in the “ de- 
generate state,“ he appears as the “victim of so- 
ciety,” and becomes a mere thinker, or, still worse, 
“the parrot of other men's thinking.” Every man is 
a “student.” The “true scholar is the only true 
master.” The first influence is nature; the next, the 
mind of the Past. The study of books is prescribed. 
“ Books are the best of things, well used; abused, 
among the worst?’ What is their use? They are 
for nothing but to inspire. Better never see a book 
than to be“ warped by its attraction out of one’s own 
orbit.” The end of all is the “ active soul.” America 
wants all men, all women, for her scholars. They 
are to be teachable in all practical ways; to be 
whole men and women, and not parts. The present 
“state of society is one in which the members have 
suffered amputation from the trunk, and strut about 
so many walking monsters, — a good finger,a neck, a 
stomach, an elbow, but never a man.” “The planter 
sees his bushel and his cart,and nothing beyond; 
sinks into the farmer, instead of being Man on the 
farm. The priest becomes a form; the attorney a 
statute book; the mechanic a machine; the sailor a 
rope of the ship.” This is the degradation of the 
Man. But there is a counteracting influence at 
work,—a “new political importance given to the 
single person. Everything that tends to isolate the 
individual — to surround bim with the barriers of 
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natural respect, so that each man shall fee! the world 
as his, and man shall treat with man as with a 
sovereign state — tends to true union as well as great- 
ness. The scholar is the man who must take up into 
himself al] the ability of the time, all the contribu- 
tions of the past, all the hopes of the future. If there 
be one lesson more than another which should pierce 
his ear, it is: The world is nothing, the man is all.“ 
The scholar is to “ know all, and to dare all.” 

3. Thus, Man Thinking is also Man the Reformer. 
Over his door, as motto, he may write: “The dread 
of man and the love of man shall be a wall of de- 
fence and a wreath of joy around all.” The Reformer 
is by Mr. Emerson thus summoned : 

I will not dissemble my hope that each person whom I 
address bas felt his own call to cast aside all evil customs, 
timidities, and limitations, and to be in his place a free and 
hopeful man, a reformer, a benefactor, not content to slip 
through the world like a footman or a spy, escaping by bis 
nimbleness and his apologies as many knocks as he can, but a 
brave and upright man, who must find or cut a straight road to 
everything excellent on the earth, and not only go honorably 
himself, but make it easier for all who follow him to go in 
honor and with benefit. 

The encouragement to such an honorable course is 
vividly drawn, but a sentence or two must suffice. 

The scholar says: “ Cities and coaches shall never impose 
on me again; for bebold, evcry solitary dream of mine is 
rushing to fulfillment. That fancy I had and hesitated to 
utter because you would laugh, — lo, the broker, the attorney, 
the market men are saying the same thing. Had I waited a 
day longer to speak, I had been too late. Behold, State Street 
thinks, and Wall Street doubts, and begins to prophesy!" 

But he must also, and beforehand, speak to satisfy 
his own soul. His way, the way of all to honorable 
employment, is “blocked by so many abuses," he 
must needs choose: he must right them, or be “ lost in 
them.” “Has he genius and virtue? The less does 
he find them fit for him to grow in, and, if he would 
thrive in them, he must sacrifice all the brilliant 
dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams, and take on 
him the harness of routine and obsequiousness.“ But, 
“ if not so minded, nothing is left for him but to begin 
the world anew, as he does who puts the spade into 
the ground for food.” 

4. It may surprise many that Mr. Emerson put 
himself on record as instigator and friend of almost 
all the most radical reforms before which the conser- 
vative world now lauding him turns pale and waxes 
wroth, especially if some penetrating, executive mind 
urgently saith: “ What is to hinder? Shall they not 
now be instituted?” But here are his volumes, and 
for all the vital reformatory interests of our time they 
furnish the texts that cut away all foundations beneath 
the feet of opposition. The Labor Question, for 
our first instance : 

The ways of trade are grown selfish to the borders of theft, 
and supple to the borders (if not beyond the borders) of 
The trail of the serpent enters into all the lucra- 
tive professions and practices of man. 
system of our trade is a system of selfishness; is not dictated 
by the high sentiment of human nature; is not measured by 
the exact law of reciprocity, much less by the sentiments of 
love and heroism, but is a system of distrust, of concealment, 
of superior keenness, not of giving but of taking advantage, 
It is not that which a man delights to unlock to a noble friend; 
which he meditates on with joy; but rather what he puts out 
of sight, only showing the brilliant result, and atoning for the 
manner of acquiring by the manner of expending it.” 

Is here not a truthful picture, fit to be framed for 
the parlors of millionaires? And here a fine text for 
the English premier's new Irish policy: “Of course, 
whilst another man has no land, my title to mine, 
your title to yours, is at once vitiated.” It is but for 
the want of space that we limit these quotations, and 
pass to the “ new ideas” concerning the State 

5. The essay on “ Politics” opens thus vigorously : 
“In dealing with the State, we ought to remember 
that its institutions are not aboriginal, though they ex- 
isted before we were born: that they are not superior 
to the citizen.” Consider also the following : 

Whilst I do what is fit for meand abstain from what is unfit, 
my neighbor and I shall often agree in our means, and work 
together for a time to one end. But whenever I find my do- 
minion over myself not sufficient for me and undertakesthe 
direction of him also, I overstep the truth and come into false 
relations tohim. Love and nature cannot maintain the as- 
sumption: it must be executed by a practical lie, namely, by 
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force. This undertaking for another is the blunder which 
stands in colossal ugliness in the governments of the world. 

This last sentence should be read as though printed 
in capitals. Also this following: 

This is the history of governments, — one man does some- 
thing which is to bind another. A man who cannot be ac- 
quainted with me taxes me; looking from afar at me, ordains 
that a part of my labor shall go to this.or that whimsical end, 
not as I, but as he happens to fancy. Behold the consequence! 
Of all debts, men are least willing to pay taxes. What a satire 
is this on government! Everywhere they think they get their 
money’s worth, except here. 

The evil is pointed out. What is the antidote ? 

The antidote to this abuse of formal government is, the in- 
fluence of private character, the growth of the Individual; the 
appearance of the wise man, of whom the existing government 
is, it must be owned, but a shabby imitation. 

And if some one should now boast of our present 
modern republic, our system of majorities, and our 
universal freedom in voting one another down, let 
our prophet's rebuke fall on his ear: 

We think our civilization near its meridian, but we are yet only 
at the cock-crowing and the morning star. We liveina 
vory low state of the world, and pay unwilling tribute to gov- 
ernments founded on force. We have not in us sufficient faith 
in the power of rectitude to inspire us with the broad design of 
renovating the State on the principle of right and love. All 
those who have pretended this design have been partial reform- 
ers, and bave admitted in some manner the supremacy of the 
bad State. Ido not call to mind a single human being who 
has steadily denied the authority of the laws on the simple 
ground of his own moral nature, Sach designs, full of genius 
and full of fate as they are, are not entertained except avow- 
edly as air pictures. If the individual who exhibits them dare 
to think them practicable, he disgusts scholars{ ?] and church- 
men; and men of talent, and women of superior sentiments, can- 
not hide their contempt. Not the less does nature continuc to fill 
the heart of youth with suggestions of this enthusiasm, and 
there are now men, — if, indeed, I can speak in the plural 
number, — more exactly, I will say, I have just been conversing 
with one man, to whom no weight of adverse experience will 
make it fora moment appear impossible that thousands of 
human beings might share and obey each with the other the 
grandest and truest sentiments, as well as a knot of friends, or 
a pair of lovers. 


Here we must bring our brief survey of the great 
man to an end. But perhaps even this slight notice 
— weighted as it is with the sublime utterances of the 
man we honor — may direct some one to a fresh read- 
ing of these writings bequeathed mankind by the seer 
anid prophet whose form we so lately saw moving in 
our midst. 

We are well aware that there has been a persistent 
attempt of late years to show that the aged philosopher 
had, in important particulars, renounced the dream of 
his youth and the faith of his manhood, inclining more 
and more to the Christian and other popular traditions. 
And we, heeding these rumors, have at times recalled 
his own remark to the noble Kossuth: “ We fear, sir, 
that you are growing popular.“ He, however, has 
himself, even within the closing year of his life, au- 
thorized the statement that in none of his convictions 
had he seen fit to make any change. Delicately, 
touchingly his own lines in the poem“ Terminus“ 
give the same assurance: 

As the bird trims ber to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
“ Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 


‘The port, well worth the cruise, fs near, 
Aud every wave ls charmed.“ 


The Authorities.“ 


The Socialists of New York and vicinity, with a 
devotion that does honor to their manhood, very 
properly thought Sunday the most appropriate day 
on which to dedicate their temple of humanity. 
Socialism was their religion, and, as religious proces- 
sions are always in order, they concluded to march 
through the streets to the place of dedication. 

Bat certain grog-mongering aldermen, rowdy 
police commissioners, and other political loafers im- 
mediately suffered a severe shock of their pious sensi- 
bilities, and straightway prohibited the proposed pro- 
cession, on the ground that the dedication services 
were not to be of a religious nature. These fellows 
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have a very delicate scent of what constitute the true 
attributes of religion. 

The “New Yorker Volkszeitung,” in its indigna- 
tion, suggested that the Socialists should arrange 
themselves in marching order, with banners bearing 
such devices as, Society the religion of humanity,” 
The ancient order of Jesus Christ,” *The society of 
Christian redemption,” ete., and thus leave the eternal 
odium upon the “authorities” of suppressing a 
religious procession. But men 80 thoroughly out- 
lawed from anything worthy the name of humanity 
as are these politicians are impervious to shame and 
oblivious to odium. 

And who are these low-minded loafers who make 
up the government (so-called) of New York? Let 
every Socialist who lauds the ballot and “ works” on 
election day remember that they are simply vile crea- 
tures of whom he has helped in the making. The 
trouble with the Socialists is that they stoop to recog- 
nize these villains as “ authorities.” They are self- 
elected bullies, who represent nobody in the political 
sphere—not even themselves. They are figure- 
heads that stand for the State, and, having compul- 
sory taxation, guns, and clubs at their backs, perform 
whatever tricks they conceive to be safest and most 
popular and most profitable. So long as the Social- 
ists recognize the State they can consistently make no 
protest. When they become wise enough to put these 
politicians on the same plane as all other irresponsi- 
ble raffians who assault peaceable processions on the 
streets, it is probable that the religious instincts of all 
concerned will receive a fresh and saving impetus. 


The Chicago Platform. 

Benj. R. Tucker : 

Dran FRIEND AND COMRADE, — In the last issue of Liberty 
I notice an inquir? of Comrade Dr. Swain as to the non-pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the Congress held in this city in 
October last. It is to be regretted, it is true, that the orders of 
the Congress were not carried out by the Revisory Committee 
more diligently and faithfully than bas been the case, but the 
pecullar state of affairs in this city, the indifferentism and non- 
participation of our comrades in party or organization mat- 
ters, — not the committee,—are to be blamed for the delay. 
However, the platform and plan of organization have been 
given in print, and will be sent to all sections and groups of 
the country within the next two weeks. I would request 
through Liberty all those wishing them sent, to address 

A. Spies. 

87 Firtu Avenve, Cuicaoo, April 14, 1882. 


Monopoly the Cause of Poverty. 

The followmg clear analysis of the causes of poverty is 
taken from W. N. Slocum's (for the most part) admirable 
pamphlet,“ Revolution,” the publication of which by H. W. 
Brown of Boston was announced in our last issue: 


The primal causes of poverty lie at the very base of our 
social system, and cannot be rooted out without radical change 
in the aystem itself. They are organic—sanctioned by custom, 
sustained by the church, enforced by law, and interwoven with 
the very fabric of society. The main cause of crime, poverty, 
and degradation throughout the world is the monopoly of the 
natural sources of wealth,—the usurpation by the few of that 
which by right belongs to all. From the earliest organization 
of government among men to the present time the preponder- 
ance of legislation has been for the protection of property. 
By natural right that only can be private property which is 
produced by labor; and all so produced is subject to decay ; 
but human enactments affirm that to be private which nature 
made public; and human law gives the power of increase to 
that which nature dooms to destruction. Statutes thus in 
conflict with the laws of “God” must necessarily be in dero- 
gation to the rights of man. By virtue of these usurping 
laws it follows that what is recognized as property consists of 
two distinct species,—one externally existent, the other 
acquired —one a gift of nature, the other a product of labor. 
It is evident that without exclusive control of the one it would 
be impossible to monopolize the other; because all created 
wealth soon passes away, and can only be replaced by addi- 
tional labor. No sane person advocates an arbitrary division 
of this species of property, because, under our system, created 
wealth constantly flows into channels by which it is concen- 


wealth. The way to destroy a poisonous plant is not by prun- 
ing its branches, but by striking at its roots. 


PORTRAITS OF LAURA KENDRICK, 


The uent radical lecturer, recently deceased, are now for sale. A 
fine work of art and an excellent likeness, produced by the photo- 
engraving process. Bent by mail on receipt of 60 cents. 

Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 2386, Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLISH TYRANNY AND IRISH SUFFERING. 


By Avery MERIWETHER. 
PAMPHLET of 27 discussing the social and political 
A of the Irish agitation. th 


to the Irish Land 
League of Memphis, Tennessee. Fifty coples donated to the Red 


BENEFIT OF THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 
Price, post-paid, 10 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3966, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published; 
NATURAL LAW; 


OR, THE SCIENCE OF JUSTICE. 
By LYSANDER SPOONER. 


A TREATISE ON NATURAL LAW, NATURAL JUSTICE, 

Nataral ä and Natural Society, showing 
that all legislation w is an absurdity, a usurpation, and a 
crime. 


Price, post-paid, 15 cents. 
Address; BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Masa. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE DEVIL. 


BIBLE MUSINGS BY AN INFIDEL. 
By SIMEON PALMER. 


A satire in rb; on the Bible and Christian superstition. Keen, 
witty, learned, Nen. 136 pp. 


Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An clegant steel. 
plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paid and 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of anarchy. A fine, large photo- 
alee ty rinted on heavy paper. Price, ‘post-paid securely 
wrapped, 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 
For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE OIVILIZATION., A Gubjoct of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Borrow. By Josiah Warren. . A Pam- 


het of 117 pages, now ing throi its fifth edition, explaining 
the basie principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and ulity. 
Price 30 centa. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or an Inquiry into the 
3 of Right and of Government. By P.J.Proudbon, Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life Works, and containi 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving of the Author. Trans! 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and 
Tadic discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, ite 
story, ita present status, and ite destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling of the crimes which it commita, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo, Price, cloth, 
$3.4; full calf, blue, ait edges, $6.50. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol.1., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, , literary, scientific, philosophical, ef 
and religious subjects, 825 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a“ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnternational 

Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 

PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 

„ By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents, 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 


drews. Price, 10 cents. 
CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 


Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The firat of a pro- 
jected serius of Labor — Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


ANARCHI OR ANARCHY? A Discussion 
NAROHISM, Tillinghast and Benj, R. Tucker. Prefaced 
by an Open Letter to Rev. William J. Potter. Bent on receipt of 


a postage stamp. 
WORK AND WEALTH. 


Price, 10 cents. 


OURS OR MINE: An Essay to show the True 
2 of Property, and the Causes of its Inequitable Distribution. 
By E. H. Heywood. Price, 15 centa. 


THE GREAT STRIKE: Its Relations to Labor, 
Property, and Government. By E. H. Heywood. Price, 16 conte. 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


In consequence of the Dublin murder, Mr. Glad- 
stone has introduced a bill “for the repression of 
crime in Ireland.” We wish this most excellent 
purpose might be carried out, and would suggest to 
Mr. Gladstone that the first crime he should attempt 
to repress is one of about seven hundred years’ stand- 
ing. Until this first and great crime shall be repressed, 
we think all his other efforts to repress crime in 
Ireland will be labor lost. 

The “ Index-Appeal ” of Petersburg, Virginia, says 
that “ there is no known belief, misbelief, or unbelief 
that has not a building erected in its honor in New 
England and called a church.” The “New York 
Times“ answers: “Oh, yes, there is one,— that 
slavery was a divine institution.” True enough, but 
only because the churches of New England were at 
one time so nearly unanimous in defending or excus- 
ing slavery that there was no call for erecting another 
especially in its honor, 

Liberty is glad to hear from Moncure D. Conway 
that “ it would be safe go say that the large majority 
of educated Englishmen (except those retained to 
maintain other views) are convinced that Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, by diffusing popular 
knowledge of checks on child-bearing which do away 
with temptation to infanticide or abortion, are doing 
a service to England for which posterity will build 
them monuments when every politician and priest 
now persecuting them shall be forgotten.” 

It is not often that a typographical error does any- 
thing but mischief, but such exceptions to the general 
rale do sometimes occur. For instance, in a poem 
lately printed in the Boston “ Advertiser“ descriptive 
of Emerson’s funeral occurred the following lines: 
“The words of love were said, we brayed and sang 
together.” The printer who set this up evidently had 
faithfully read the reports of the funeral services. 
We submit that, in consideration of his devotion to 
truth in this instance, the much-abused “intelligent 
compositor” should be forgiven many sins. 

Judge Jeremiah Black has been defending the Land 
League. In his defense he took occasion to say: 
“ The title to the land is in the landlords, and cannot 
be questioned with any decent show of truth. To 
take it from them and give it to the tenants would be 
naked robbery.” Liberty ventures to say that among 
the speeches delivered by Judge Jeremiah Black 
twenty-five years ago it could find some such passage 
as this: The title to the slaves is in the slavehold- 
ers, and cannot be questioned with any decent show 
of truth. To take them from the slaveholders and 
give them to themselves would be naked robbery.” 
The Land League is better off without any such de- 
fenders as Judge Jeremiah Black. 


A new labor journal, called“ The Emancipator,” 
reaches us from San Francisco. It does not command 
our respect, though flying the noble motto, “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” It illustrates its idea of Liberty 
by denying to the Chinese the Liberty to decide where 
they will live and toil; it illustrates its idea of Equal- 
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ity by advising white laborers to “ command“ yellow 
laborers to leave the country; it illustrates its idea of 
Fraternity by asking the people of California to “ shoot 
down every Chinaman who steps his foot upon our 
soil, and shoot down every white man who attempts to 
stand in your way.” “The Emancipator” clearly 
needs to be emancipated. To that end we shall send 
it Liberty regularly. The real article will soon drive 
out the shams. 

A crazy citizen of Rochester, N. Y., named Lehmair, 
who fancies himself entrusted with the“ mission“ of 
destroying obscenity, walked into an art gallery the 
other day and cut to pieces a valuable painting which, 
to his mind, too freely exhibited the charms of the 
human form. He is now in jail. A perfectly sane 
citizen of New York, named Comstock, who pro- 
fesses a similar mission, but really desires only to 
feather his own nest (and perhaps befoul it), has 
been committing offenses like Lehmair's, and much 
grosser ones in the same line, for more than a decade. 
He is not in jail, but a prominent idol of Church and 
State, receiving a fat salary from one and holding an 
office from the other. Such is the difference between 
the awards bestowed by these “ holy” institutions 
upon honest “ cranks” and shrewd hypocrites, 

A paragraph in the last Issue of Liberty contained 
the following sentence: “ The Boston ‘Globe’ says 
that Patrick Ford“ went into the Land League for the 
purpose of capturing it'™ We are informed that the 
editor of the Globe“ considers that we have mis- 
quoted him. That no injustice may be done we sub- 
mit his exact words without comment: “ There is a 
large element in the Land League movement opposed 
to any peaceful settlement with England, or any ad- 
justment of the difficulty which does not recognize 
Ireland's right to absolute separation, In America 
these men are chiefly represented by O'Donovan 
Rossa, John Devoy, and Patrick Ford. They went 
into the Land League for the purpose of capturing it 
—for the purpose of turning it into a revolutionary 
organization. The old Fenian elements, the clan na 
gael elements, and the wild, unthinking Socialistic, 
Communistic, and Nihilistic masses followed.” 


In one of its earlier issues Liberty claimed Charles 
A. Dana as an Anarchist. The following from the 
editorial columns of his journal, the New York “ Sun,” 
entirely substantiates our claim: “ We believe in free 
trade. We believe in universal peace. We believe 
in the abolition of armies and navies. We believe in 
a democratic, self-governing, co-operative, and harmo- 
nious system of society organized in consonance with 
the nature of man, and free from poverty, free from 
police, and free from jails.” How splendid a creed! 
Liberty subscribes to each and every article, and 
adopts it as her own. But why is not the “Sun” at 
Liberty's side, battling to make these beautiful beliefs 
realities? Does it not know that, broadly speaking, 
monopoly makes usury, and usury makes poverty, 
and poverty makes crime, and crime makes police 
and jails and armies necessary? Of course it knows 
these things. And yet it not only never says a word 
against the principal monopolies, but politically cham- 
pions many of the men interested in them. Until the 
“Sun” makes open war on property in land and 
monopoly of banking, its political and social creed, 
however often and impressively recited, will bear the 
impress of insincerity. 


The erection of numerous palatial residences on 
Fifth Avenue by the money magnates of New York 
is a very alarming social symptom in the eyes of 
Felix Adler, the progressive Hebrew who presides 
over the New York “Society of Ethical Culture.” 
In a recent discourse upon it he took the ground that, 
no matter how wealthy a man may be, he has no 
right to consume his wealth in luxurious living. 
Why not, we should like to know. May not a man 
do as he likes with his own? That the possessions 
of wealthy men are not rightfully their own we are 
very well aware, but about that matter Mr. Adler 
does not seem concerned. How our millionaires 
spend their money is a secondary question, the vital 
point being how they get it. To this point Mr. 
Adler, if he is in earnest, must turn his attention, 
Let him ask, not what wealthy men do with their 
money, but whether there ought to be any wealthy 
men. 


Never was the contrast between the politician and 
the reformer more strikingly exhibited than in the 
attitudes of Parnell and Davitt since they came out 
of prison: Parnell cowed, Davitt resolute; Parnell 
anxious to compromise, Davitt more exacting than 
ever in his demands; Parnell retreating in dismay, 
Davitt advancing valiantly to the fore. Here were 
two men engaged in a battle for the abolition of land- 
lordism. One goes to prison for a year, and comes 
out to say that, if the government will relieve his 
clients of a portion of the rents already due, he hopes 
to see the Land League agitation abandoned. The 
other goes to prison for a little longer period, and 
comes out to say that the Land League will never be 
effaced until landlords everywhere are completely 
abolished. One stultifies himself by practically ad- 
mitting that he has been demanding in the sacred 
name of justice and high morality that which his 
present attitude indicates that he is only entitled to 
beg for as a matter of charity. The other glorifies 
himself and bis cause by writing Justice higher than 
ever on its banner, asking nothing of charity, and in- 
sisting that his own sufferings shall not be made of 
no avail by inglorious surrender of the righteous 
claims of the oppressed, but shall bear fruit in the in- 
evitable abandonment of the unrighteous privileges 
of the oppressor. According to Parnell, the land 
agitation has been an unprincipled scramble; ac- 
cording to Davitt, it is still one of the grandest of 
revolutions. It redounds to the glory of the Irish 
people that in this crisis they are recognizing their 
true leader. In this connection we are happy to 
quote with warm approval the following words from 
an editorial in the Boston Advertiser: “ It is not of 
paramount importance, even if Mr. Parnell should get 
wrecked on his own promises or silent pledges, He 
will have a very competent and singularly consistent 
successor in Mr. Michael Davitt, who is a man not 
greatly unlike Garibaldi or Kossuth, and by far the 
most considerable Irish nationalist now living. He is 
one of the very few Irishmen who refuse presents and 
honors. He is unwilling to sit in Parliament, unwil- 
ling to deal with the English government, unwilling 
to think of anything save Irish freedom, which he 
deems purchased none too dearly though it cost his 
life. Hence, the attitudes of Mr. Parnell are of very 
slender importance. If he fritter away his prestige, 
very little is lost.” 
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Leadership and Orivership. 


There are two methods of indueing an individual 
to move on towards the goal of an ideal civilization. 
The first method is to place one’s self squarely and 
openly before him — tangible to his eyes, ears, and 
understanding, — and seek by human persuasion and 
attraction to lead him. 

In doing this the leader should always stand out of 
the subject’s light. He should not make the remotest 
reference to force, as a possible alternative. He 
should not resort to any manner of strategy, by 
which to obscure the wits of the subject. He must 
not ask — much less coerce — the subject to pay the 
bills attending the experiment. If then, on his own 
merits and at his own cost, he succeeds in inducing 
the subject to follow him, he may consider himself 
fairly “elected” the guide and director of his sub- 
ject, always, however, with the proviso that dissent 
at any moment on the part of his follower shall dis- 
qualify him from office, without appeal. An indi- 
vidual who is thus freely led, under these conditions, 
is “ governed,” if you will, but it is self-government, 
and is a perfect negation of the State. 

The second method is the method of the State. It 
is to get behind the individual, — not before him, — 
and, armed with a good supply of whips, bayonets, 
clubs, and threats (all of which the subject to be 
governed is forced to pay for), coerce him to travel 
blindly whither he naturally could not be induced to 
go. Upon demanding of his driver a warrant for 
such brutal proceeding, the subject is possibly shown 
an old parchment concocted by former drivers before 
he was born. In vain does he protest that said con- 
stitution is not binding upon him without his consent. 
Thereupon insult is added to injury, and the coercive 
whips are seasoned with the epithets “ traitor,” * so- 
cialist,” “ communist,” “ anarchist,” ete. 

We have, then, these two principal methods of 
government, — leadership and drivership. The first 
is the method of Nature, and is found everywhere in 
rational social intercourse, wherever the State finds it 
impossible to interpose, The second is opposed to 
Nature, and is as irrational as it Is irresponsible and 
brutal. Yet it is the method of the State. It is the 
method which it is thought treasonable to dissent 
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from. It is animalism opposed to humanism. Jt is 
anarchy in the popular but perverted sense of that 
term, since it secures government from bebind in- 
stead of before, debases instead of elevates, and even 
fails to accomplish the very purposes for which it 
pretends to be instituted. It is a crime and a failure. 

There is another and subsidiary method of putting 
the individual over the road of State, which might 
very properly be called the Jumbo trick. It is a cross 
between leadership and drivership, and consists in 
seducing the subject into the political box and cart- 
ing off his individuality on wheels, he of course 
being obliged to pay for his forced ride in the politi- 
cal Black Maria. This latter method is the one now 
chiefly in vogue in so-called“ liberal" States, but is 
fully as unwarrantable, if not quite as discourteous, 
as the method of absolutism. 

The method of Liberty is the method of voluntary 
leadership, as opposed to brutal drivership. We 
demand the abolition of every political State, since 
the essence of all is drivership. The Jumbo trick 
does not deceive us, although disguised under the 
names of constitutional monarchy and republic. We 
demand a rational and voluntary socialism in the 
place of political animalism; and that our demands 
are not chimerical the drift of passing events offers 
the most cheering and satisfying promise. 


Obscenity and the State. 

Oh, the blessings of republican government! 
Each day reveals them more clearly. Just consider 
the magnitude of the latest “ blessing" conferred 
upon the fortanate American citizen. His susceptible 
nature saved from contamination by the “ nastiness ” 
of Walt Whitman! The danger was imminent. The 
monstrous old wretch, having after many years of 
conflict obtained recognition by the best minds of 
Europe and America, had actually worked himself 
into the good graces of a highly respectable Boston 
publishing house, and under the protection of its good 
name was spreading his villainous teachings among 
the people at large and préparing for the execution of 
the devil knows what fiendish designs upon the 
morals of our pure and innocent youth, But at this 
critical juncture in steps the ever-watchful State (oh, 
where should we be without it?) and says: “ No, 
this shall not be; the budding moral natures now 
about to blossom under the influence of the literature, 
pure and undefiled, of Shakspere and the Bible shall 
not be withered by the base and burning passions of 
the author of Leaves of Grass.) “ So District-Attor- 
ney Stevens warns the Osgoods; the Osgoods ask 
Whitman to eliminate certain poems, preparatory to 
the publication of a second edition; in the perversity 
of his hell-born nature he declines even to consider 
such a proposition, knowing that it would defeat his 
insidious plot (for did he not say as much on a former 
oceasion when, negotiating with another publisher 
who desired him to omit an objectionable passage, he 
declared that he “ wrote the whole book to get those 
six lines in ); the Osgoods violate their contract, 
and turn over the plates to the author; the few copies 
remaining in the bookstores speedily disappear in 
the capacious and rapacious maw of a filth-loving 
public; and we are saved! 

But, seriously, is it not a shameful satire upon our 
Jaws that one of them should brand with the most dis- 
gusting form of criminality the man and poet whose 
life and writings have won him the sincere admira- 
tion of the most competent critics living. But, even 
were the brand deserved, still would its bearer be 
more honorable than they who fix it upon him. For, 
disgusting as is the perversion of physical passion 
which finds expression in obscenity, it is much less 
dangerous to the public morals than the perversion of 
moral passion which finds expression in government. 
There is no desire, however low, whose satisfaction 
is so fraught with evil consequences to mankind as 
the desire to rule, and its worst manifestation is seen 
when it is directed against the tongues and pens and 
thoughts of men and women. Abolish, then, the in- 
strument of this desire, the State, and leave obscenity 
to run its course. Where it will end all who under- 


stand the inherent weakness of vice when fairly 
pitted against virtue and intelligence well know. 
But in any case it can expose the world to no dangers 
approaching those resulting from laws aimed at its 
suppression, so well indicated by a writer in“ L'In- 
transigeant,” whose article appears in another column, 
and so alarmingly illustrated by this recent outrage 
upon the “Good Gray Poet” and those who love him 
for his words and works. 


A Letter to Thomas F. Bayard: 


CuHaLvenoine His RIONT—AND THAT or ALL THE OTHER 
SO-CALLED SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
—to Exercise Any LecisLATIVE Power WHateven 
OVER THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES. 


To Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware : 

Srm,—I bave read your letter to Rev. Lyman Abbott, in 
which you express the opinion that it is at least possible for a 
man to be a legislator, (under the Constitution of the United 
States), and yet be an honest man. 

This proposition implies that you hold it to be at least pos- 
sible that some four hundred men should, by some process or 
other, become invested with the right to make laws of their 
own — that is, laws wholly of their own device, and therefore 
necessarily distinct from the law of nature, or the principles 
of natural justice; and that these laws of their own making 
shall be really and truly obligatory upon the people of the 
United States; and that, therefore, the people may rightfully 
be compelled to obey them. 

All this implies that you are of the opinion that the Congress 
of the United States, of which you are a member, has, by some 
process or other, become possessed of some right of arbitrary 
dominion over the people of the United States; which right of 
arbitrary dominion is not given by, and is, therefore, neces- 
sarily in conflict with, the law of nature, the principles of 
natural justice, and the natural rights of men, as individuals. 
All this is necessarily implied in the idea that the Congress 
now possesses any right whatever to make any laws whatever, 
of its own device—that is, any laws that shall be either more, 
less, or other than that natural law, which it can neither make, 
unmake, nor alter—and cause them to be enforced upon the 
people of the United States, or any of them, against their 
will. 

You assume that the right of arbitrary dominion—that is, 
the right of making laws of their own device, and compelling 
obedience to them—is a * trust” that has been delegated to 
those who now exercise that power. You call it “ the drweé of 
public power.” 

But, Sir, you are mistaken in supposing that any such power 
has ever been delegated, or ever can be delegated, by any 
body, to any body. 

Any such delegation of power is naturally impossible, for 
these reasons, viz :— 

1. No man can delegate, or give to another, any right of 
arbitrary dominion over himself; for that would be giving 
himself away asa slave. And this no one can do. Any con- 
tract to do so is necessarily an absurd one, and has no validity. 
To call such a contract a “ Constitution,” or by any other 
high-sounding name, does not alter its character as an absurd 
and void contract. 

2. No man can delegate, or give to another, any right of 
arbitrary dominion over a third person; for that would imply 
a right in the first person, not only to make the third person 
his slave, but also a right to dispose of him as a slave to still 
other persons. Any contract to do this is necessarily a crim- 
inal one, and therefore invalid. To call such a contract a 
Constitution does not at all lessen its criminality, or add to 
its validity. 

These facts, that no man can delegate, or give away, his 
own natural right to liberty, nor any other man’s natural 
right to liberty, prove that he can delegate no right of arbitrary 
dominion whatever—or, what is the same thing, no legislative 
power whatever—over himself or any body else, to any man, 
or body of men. 

This impossibility of any man's delegating any legislative 
power whatever necessarily results from the fact, that the law 
of nature has drawn the line, and the only line—and that, too, 
a line that can never be effaced nor removed—between each 
man's own inherent and inalienable rights of person and prop- 
erty, and each and every other man’s inherent and inalienable 
rights of person and property. It, therefore, necessarily fixes 
the unalterable limits, within which every man may rightfully 
seek his own happiness, in his own way, free from all responsi- 
bility to, or interference by, his fellow men, or any of them. 

All this pretended delegation of legislative power—that is, 
of a power, on the part of the legislators, so-called, to make 
any laws of their own device, distinct from the law of nature— 
is thercfore an entire falsehood; a falsehood, whose only pur- 
pose is to cover and hide a pure usurpation, by one body of 
men, of arbitrary dominion over other men. 

That this legisiative power, or power of arbitrary dominion, 
is a pure usurpation, on the part of those who now exercise it, 
and not “a trust" delegated to them, is still farther proved by 
the fact that the only delegation of power, that is even pro- 
fessed or pretended to be made, is made secretly—that is, by 
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secret ballot—and not in any open and authentic manner; and 
therefore not by any men, or body of men, who make them, 
selves personally responsible, as principals, for the acts of 
those to whom they profess to delegate the power. 

All this pretended delegation of power having been made 
secretly—that is, only by secret ballot—not a single one of all 
the legislators, so-called, who profess to be exercising only a 
delegated power, has himself any legal knowledge, or can offer 
any legal proof, as to who the particular individuals were, 
who delegated it to him. And having no power to identify the 
individuals who professed to delegate the power to him, he can- 
not show any legal proof that any body ever even attempted 
or pretended to delegate it to him. 

Plainly a man, who exercises any arbitrary dominion over 
other men, and who claims to be exercising only a delegated 
power, but cannot show who his principals are, nor, conse- 
quently, prove that he has any principals, must be presumed, 
both In law and reason, to have no principals; and therefore 
to be exercising no power but his own. And having, of right, 
no such power of his own, he is, both in law and reason, a 
naked usurper. 

Sir, a secret ballot makes a secret government; and a secret 
government is a government by conspiracy ; in which the peo- 
ple at large can have no rights. And that is the only govern- 
ment we now have. It is the government of which you are 
a voluntary member, and supporter, and yet you claim to be 
an honest man. If you are an honest man, is not your hon- 
esty that of a thoughtless, ignorant man, who merely drifts 
with the current, instead of exercising any judgment of his 
own? 

For still another reason, all legislators, so- called, under the 
Constitution of the United States, are exercising simply an ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible dominion of their own; and not any 
authority that has been delegated, or pretended to have been 
delegated, to them. And that reason is, that the Constitution 
itself (Art. 1, Sec. 6) prescribes that :— 

For any $ or debate 9 vote] in either house, they [the 
Senators and resentatives] shall not be questioned [held to 
any legal responsibility] in any other place. 

This provision makes the legislators constitutionally irrespon- 
sible to anybody ; either to those on whom they exercise their 
power, or to those who may have, cither openly or secretly, 
attempted or pretended to delegate power to them. And men, 
who are legally responsible to nobody for their acts, cannot 
truly be said to be the agents of any body, or to be exercising 
any power but their own: for all real agents are necessarily 
responsible both to those on whom they act, and to those for 
whom they act. 

To say that the people of this country ever have bound, or 
ever could bind, themselves by any contract whatever—the 
Constitution, or any other—to thus give away al! their natural 
rights of property, liberty, and life, into the bands of a few 
men—a mere conclave—and that they should make it a part 
of the contract itself that these few men should be held legally 
irresponsible for the disposal they should make of those rights, 
is an utter absurdity. It is to say that they have bound them- 
selves, and that they could bind themselves, by an utterly 
idiotic and suicidal contract. 

If such a contract had ever been made by one private indi- 
vidual to another, and had been signed, scaled, witnessed, ac- 
knowledged, and delivered, with all possible legal formalities, 
no decent court on earth—certainly none in this country— 
would bave regarded it, for a moment, as conveying any right, 
or delegating any power, or as having the slightest legal valid- 
ity, or obligation. 

For all the reasons now given, and for still others that might 
be given, the legislative power now exercised by Congress, is, 
in both law and reason, a purely personal, arbitrary, irrespon- 
sible, usurped dominion on the part of the legislators them- 
selves, and not a power delegated to them by anybody. 

Yet under the pretence that this instrament gives them the 
right of an arbitrary and irresponsible dominion over the 
whole people of the United States, Congress has now gone 
on, for ninety years and more, filling great volumes with laws 
of their own device, which the people at large have never read, 
nor ever seen, nor ever will read or see; and of whose legal 
meanings it is morally impossible that they should ever know 
any thing. Congress has never dared to require the people 
even to read these laws. Had it done so, the oppression would 
have been an intolerable one; and the people, rather than en- 
dure it, would have either rebelled, and overthrown the gov- 
ernment, or would have fied the country. Yet these laws, 
which Congress has not dared to require the people even to 
read, it has compelled them, at the point of the bayonet, to 
obey. 

And this moral, and legal, and political monstrosity is the 
kind of government which Congress claims that the Constitu- 
tion authorizes it to impose upon the people. 

Sir, can you say that such an arbitrary and irresponsible do- 
minion as this, over the properties, liberties, and lives of fifty 
millions of people — or even over the property, liberty, or life 
of any one of those fifty millions — can be justified on any 
reason whatever? If not, with what color of truth can you 
say that you yourself, or anybody else, cau act as a legislator, 
under the Constitution of the United States, and yet be an 
honest man? 

To say that the arbitrary and irresponsible dominion, that is 
exercised by Congress, has been delegated to it by the Consti- 
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tation, and not solely by the secret ballots of the voters for the 
time being, is the height of absurdity; for what is the Consti- 
tution? It is, at best, a writing that was drawn up more than 
ninety years ago; was asscnted to at the time only by a small 
number of men; generally those few white male adults who 
had prescribed amounts of property; probably not more than 
two hundred thousand in all; or one in twenty of the whole 
population, 

Those men have been long since dead. They never had any 
right of arbitrary dominion over even their contemporaries; 
and they never bad any over us. Their wills or wishes have 
no more rightful authority over us, than have the wills or 
wishes of men who lived before the flood. They never per- 
sonally signed, sealed, acknowledged, or delivered, or dared to 
sign, seal, acknowledge, or deliver, the instrument which they 
imposed upon the country as law. They never, in any open 
and authentic manner, bound even themselves to obey it, or 
made themselves personally responsible for the acts of their 
so-called agents under it. They had no natural right to im- 
pose it, as law, upon a single human being. The whole pro- 
ceeding was a pure usurpation. 

In practice, the Constitution has been an utter fraud from the 
beginning. Professing to have been “ordained and estab- 
lished ” by “ We, the people of the United States,” it has never 
been submitted to them, as individuals, for their voluntary ac- 
ceptance or rejection. They have never been asked to sign, 
Seal, acknowledge, or deliver it, as their freo act and deed. 
They nave never signed, sealed, acknowledged, or delivered it, 
or promised, or laid themselves under any kind of obligation, 
to obey it. Very few of them have ever read, or even seen it; 
or ever will read or see it. Of its legal meaning (if it can be 
said to have any) they really know nothing; and never did, 
nor ever will, know any thing. 

Why is it, Sir, that such an instrument as the Constitution, 
for which nobody has been responsible, and of which few per- 
sons have ever known any thing, has been suffered to stand, 
for the last ninety years, and to be used for such audacious 
and criminal purposes? It is solely because it has been sus- 
tained by the same kind of conspiracy as that by which it was 
established; that is, by the wealth and the power of those few 
who were to profit by the arbitrary dominion it was assumed 
to give them over others. While the poor, the weak, and the 
ignorant, who were to be cheated, plundered, and enslaved by 
it, have been told, and some of them doubtless made to believe, 
that it is a sacred instrument, designed for the preservation of 
their rights. 

These cheated, plundered, and enslaved persons have been 
made to feel, if not to believe, that the Constitution had such 
miraculous power, that it could authorize the majority (or even 
a plurality) of the male adults, for the time being — a majority 
numbering at this time, say, five millions in all—to exercise, 
through their agents, secretly appointed, an arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible dominion over the properties, liberties, and lives of 
the whole fifty millions; and that these fifty millions have no 
rightful alternative but to submit all their rights to this arbi- 
trary dominion, or suffer such confiscation, imprisonment, or 
death as this secretly appointed, irresponsible cabal, of so- 
called legislators, should see fit to resort to for the maintenance 
of its power, 

As might have been expected, and as was, to a large degree, 
at least, intended, this Constitution has been used from the 
beginning by ambitious, rapacious, and unprincipled men, to 
enable them to maintain, at the point of the bayonet, an arbi- 
trary and irresponsible dominion over those who were too 
ignorant and too weak to protect themselves against the con- 
spirators who had thus combined to deceive, plunder, and 
enslave them. 

Do you really think, Sir, that such a constitution as this can 
avail to justify those who, like yourself, are engaged in en- 
forcing it? Is it not plain, rather, that the members of Con- 
gress, as a legislative body, whether they are conscious of it, 
or not, are, in reality, a mere cabal of swindlers, usurpers, 
tyrants, and robbers? Is it not plain that they are stupendous 
blockbeads, if they imagine that they are anything else than 
such a cabal? or that their so-called laws impose the least 
obligation upon anybody ? 

If you have never before looked at this matter in this light, 
Lask you to do so now. And in the bope to aid you in doing so 
candidly, and to some useful purpose, I take the liberty to 
mail for you a pamphlet entitled: 


“Natorat Law; on THe Scrence or Justice; a Trea- 
tise on Natural Law, Natural Justice, Natural Rights, 
Natural Liberty, and Natural Society; Showing That All 
Legislation Whatsoever In an Absurdity, A Usurpation, and a 
Crime. Part I. 

In this pamphlet, I have endeavored to controvert distinctly 
the proposition that, by any possible process whatever, any 
man, or body of men, can become possessed of any right of 
arbitrary dominion over other men, or other men's property; 
or, consequently, any right whatever to make any law what- 
ever, of their own—distinct from the law of nature—and com- 
pel any other men to obey it. 

I trust I need not suspect you, as a legislator under the 
Constitution, and claiming to be an honest man, of any desire 
to evade the issue presented in this pamphlet. If you shall 
see fit to meet it, I hope you will excuse me for suggesting 
that—to avoid verbiage, and everything indefinite—you give at 
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least a single specimen of a law that either heretofore has been 
made, or that you conceive it possible for legislators to make 
that is, some law of their own devico— that either has been 
Or shall be, really and truly obligatory upon other persons, 
and which such other persons have been, or may be, rightfully 
compelled to obey. 

If you can either find or devise any such law, I trast you 
will make it known, that it may be examined, and the question 
of its obligation be fairly settled in the popular mind. 

But if it should happen that yon can neither find such a law 
in the existing statute books of the United States, nor, in your 
own mind, conceive of such a law as possible under the Con- 
stitation, I give you leave to find it, if that be possible, in the 
constitution or statute book of any other people that now 
exist, or ever have existed, on the earth. 

If, finally, you shall find no such law, anywhere, nor be 
able to conceive of any such law yourself, I take the liberty to 
suggest that it is your imperative duty to submit the question 
to your associate legislators; and, if they can give no light on 
the subject, that you call upon them to burn all the existing 
statute books of the United States, and then to go home and 
content themselves with the exercise of only such rights and 
powers as nature has given to them in common with the rest 
of mankind. 


Bos rox, May 27, 1882. 


Lrsaxpex Spoonnn, 


Pornography. 

A proposition by a French deputy named Goblet for the en- 
actment of a law against obsconity recently elicited the fol- 
lowing protest from Maurice Talmeyr, one of the writers for 
“ L'Intransigeant :” 

It appears that M. Goblet burns with a desire to attach his 
name to a law against pornography. It is well known what 
M. Goblet is. What is pornography? 

Pornography is obscenity in books, journals, and works of 
art. As it actually induces the sale of many obscene pictures 
and pamphlets, the intention is to ask the Chambers to pass a 
law prohibiting the sale and punishing the authors. 

Here we once more meet face to face one of the oldest ques- 
tions of Liberty ever discussed. We are not surprised that it 
is not yet solved in the minds of all, but we do not believe that 
there are many questions concerning which experience fur- 
nishes so many arguments in favor of absolute Liberty. 

Those of our contemporaries who, bolding a pen, ask to be 
enabled to prosecute dealers in obscenity remind us a little of 
the winegrowers who uproot almond trees from their vine- 
yards because they shut out the sun. To avoid the loss of 
three grapes they deprive themselves of a fine crop of almonds. 
To save themselves from the unpleasantness of two or threo 
improper street-cries or a few suspicions leaficts, to which only 
those who secretly delight in them over pay attention, thoy 
risk the consignment of nine-tenths of literature to the paper- 
mill, 

To the repressive laws which are supposed to menace only 
pornography, but which really menace art itself, we shall al- 
ways oppose the old argument — as old as the world and 
equally as solid — that has always been opposed to them : 

Tell us where, in art, obscenity begins; tell us where it 
ends; fix a limit that shall not be so arbitrary and movable 
that the obscene of yesterday may become the sublime of to- 
morrow. Do that, and then you may intelligently legislato 
against pornography. Until then hands off, and let the un- 
clean sheets appear, lest to-morrow some idiot should take it 
upon himself to prevent us from reading “ Pantagruel,” the 
“ Religieuse,” or the “ Man with Forty Crowns.” 

Why is it not yet recognized, in the face of so many well- 
known instances, that obscenity, like morality, is the most 
elastically relative and hence the most intangible and inde- 
unable thing in the world? “ Madame Bovary,” in which it is 
impossible to discover anything at all obscene, was prosecuted 
nevertheless, under the empire as obscene. Why? The edi- 
tion of La Fontaine’s Fables,“ called of the “ Farmers Gen- 
eral,” a few years ago was destroyed, ground up, and anni- 
hilated at the command of the courts. Why? 

Why? Because there was a law that entrusted the whole of 
art and the whole of literature to the prudery of a tribunal,— 
that is, to four or five simple men always liable to be dull and 
mischievous idiots; because prudery, like vice, has no boun- 
daries; because such or such à judge, having to pass upon a 
pamphlet or a picture, will perhaps decide that in his personal 
opinion all nudity is obscene, and that the very word “ love 
is wounding to modesty; because no library, at any given 
moment, would stand the test of certain possible standards, 
and because thenceforth everything would disappear, from the 
“ Iliad “ to the Legend of the Centuries.” 

There exists a sect of Protestants whose members put 
breeches on the legs of their pianos lest they might inspire 
impure thoughts. And after all perhaps they do inspire them. 
Let us leave these pantaloon fanatics to seek their pleasure 
where they find it, but let us hope never to be judged by them. 

Yet that is what the Goblet law may prove one day to hold 
in store for us. Whoever the cditor, it would always put the 
book, the picture, and the journal at the mercy of personal 
estimates; it would contribute its share to the persecution 
with which men, we know not why, have always pursued the 
human mind. 
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MORTALITY. 
Full closely neighbored foul and fair reside 
In mortals, Face of virgin loveilness, 
White bosom's ivory contours, silken tress, 
Sweet lips, whose accents like to honey glide, 
And roseate blush, all charms of youthful bride 
Flourish above digestion’s ferment foul 
And visceral ordure. Once the parting soul 
Its organs saw effaced by breeze and fire, 
Incinerated on the resinous pyre, 
"Twas a purgation flesh might well desire. 
Better the Parsee's burial tower and wings 
Of gorging vultures than corruption slow 
And ravages of many-footed things, 


That banquet on the dead in charnels low. B. 


Love and the Law. 

One of the ablest writers for the Paris “ Figaro" whose 
pseudonym is “ Ignotus,” bas becn publishing some extremely 
conservative articles on various phases of socialism, in which 
he says much that commands the assent of extreme radicals, 
thus fortifying the maxim that “extremes meet.” Gramont, 
the radical young duke who contributes so ably to the col- 
umns of Rochefort’s “ Intransigeant,” has been noting some 
of these agreements, and here is what he says of one of 
“ Tgnotus's " latest articles, on the law against adultery : 

Here we meet again, in common ideas,—we who start from 
points so opposite. But is this the first time that men ani- 
mated by absolutely contradictory principles have met on the 
same ground? No, no. Such meetings are not rare. Why? 
Because men of principle have the peculiarity of being logical, 
and the ways of logic are mysterious. The men with whom 
we shall never agree are those to whom “ there are no princi- 
ples, but only events.” Who said that? Vautrin, in his 
famous discourse at Rastignac. Vautrin was the first to for- 
mulate the doctrine of opportunism. 

Once more, then, we bave found, in an article signed “ Igno- 
tus, numerous ideas which are our own, although inspired by 
very different principles. This article, entitled, “ The Law of 
Adultery,” begins with observations hostile to divorce. We, 
too, are against divorce. “Ignotus” opposes it because, a 
Catholic, he favors indissoluble marriage. We oppose it be- 
cause we favor no marriage at all. 

We should not content ourselves with words. Neither is it 
necessary to give words narrow meanings. The word 
“divorce” is capable of being interpreted in the broadest 
sense, as the law of 1792, I believe, interpreted it. If 
“ divorce” signified that the will of one of the partners shall 

suffice to sever a union, while respecting (an indispensable 
condition) the rights of the wife, divorce then would be 
free union, and it would satisfy us. But we know perfectly 
well what is meant by the divorce which our law- makers con- 
template, and that it will be directed exclusively against the 
woman. Why so? = Ignotus” gives the reason: 

After ten or twelve years of family life, the value of the 
man, as far as a second marriage is con „ has usually in- 
creased, while that of the woman has diminished. 

What compensation will you give to your divorced wives for 
the waste that they have undergone? None. “ Woman,” 
says one of the manifestoes of the International Working- 
People’s Association, should be neither a slave nor an in- 
strument of pleasure.” Well, existing marriage makes a 
slave of woman. Marriage, coupled with divorce as ordinar- 
ily understood, will make of her a simple instrament of 
pleasure. To deliver woman and, above all, to protect her 
interests from damage,—that is the task, of urgent necessity, 
and to be done with absolute justice. 

At present one of the most flagrant, most crying iniquities 
of our code is the monstrous difference between the adultery 
of the woman and that of the man. This abomination is so 
evident that nothing but the utmost stupidity and basencss 
could bave prevented its disappearance from our laws. “ Ig- 
notus points it out, and protests against it. We have pointed 
it out also; we shall not cease to denounce it as long as it 
stands. That a husband who is known to have mistresses 
may prosecute’his wife as an adulteress and shut her up in that 
unclean Saint-Lazare, which is one of the shames of our soci- 
ety, is one of the most profoundly demoralizing of the provi- 
sions of the law. Ah! it is not by us that the family is under- 
mined, but rather by the laws which are supposed to protect 
it! 

Nevertheless, in spite of the voices heard on all sides, the 
present law of adultery will not be repealed, and a divorce 
will be voted which will not break woman's chains, and which 
will have no other object than to prop up the tottering mar- 
riage institution. Shall we be disconsolate? Not at all. We 
remember the discussion in the Chamber concerning the law 
on the right of public meeting. M. Louis Blanc had spoken 
on the side of Liberty. When the well-known restrictive law 
had been passed, the orator reascended the tribune, and, to 
the great scandal of the majority, uttered these words: 

“Undoubtedly your law is better than those which it ro- 
peals; but we should prefer a worse one, because it would 
not last as long.” 

We are quite of this opinion regarding legislative enact- 
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ments. Consequently we shall not look unfavorably upon the 
divorce law, because, in our opinion, this measure w ill hasten 
the definitive victory of the concubine over the bride, of the 
mistress over the legitimate wife, of love over marriage. 


An Earthly Valhalla. 

How little remains of the “ religion of Christ and His 
wonnds,” beyond its hollow forms which are now but mock- 
cries, is eloquently indicated in the following passage, with 
which Moncure D. Conway, in the Cincinnati “* Commercial,” 
concludes a description of the burial of Charles Darwin in 
Westminster Abbey : 


It was very dark in the Abbey, and the lights of the choir 
but feebly struggled with the gloom. There was something 
almost spectral in the silent slow moving of the procession 
with noiseless tread. Around them in every direction the 
throng of marble statucs were discernible, as a cloud of wit- 
nesses gathered to receive the new comer in their Valhalla. 
But it was an earthly Valhalla. The darkness of the Abbey, 
only made visible by occasional lamps, might have been re- 
garded by those saints of the still radiant windows as em- 
blematic of the curtain which knowledge has drawn close 
beyond the grave. That which was once seen asa portal has 
now become a final chamber. The ancient hopes are heard 
again: “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” “ The trumpet 
shall sound,” “ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion,“ —but more vainly than the lamps do they contend with 
the agnostic mind of the modern world this day supreme in the 
temple built by ancient belief. Canon Prothero, who, the Dean 
being absent from England, officiated, must have felt a chill 
about the heart, when duty compelled him to thank God for 
removing Darwin out of this wicked world. It seemed like the 
hollow sound of some ancient Dead Sea wave, rejoicing th at it 
had managed to quench a beacon along the coast of humanity. 
If the agnostic darkness around the grave is ever dissipated, it | 
will not be while the shadows of Dark Ages still pretend to be 
clear light. But the antiquarian service ends. And the gloom 
of the Abbey lifts a little as around the grave the white-robed | 
little choristers gather and sing the anthem in which every 
heart could wnite,—and oh, how gloriously it rang out amid 
the arches and the statues and the mourning concourse of men 


and women !—“ His body is buried in peace, but his name 
liveth for evermore.” | 


The Folly of the “Grab Bag” System. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

Dran Stn. — Here is a proposition, or, rather, a statement 
of facts, which, if printed on a hand-bill, would do more to 
make tho millions think, and — what is of equal importance — 
act, than nine-tenths of all the educational matter sent out, 
There are thirty-five thousand millions of wealth in the 
nation, seven hundred dollars to each one of fifty millions of 
people. Now, how can we all become rich on seven hundred 
dollars apiece ? 

Worse yet, there are many who have already from one to 
one hundred millions, and a larger number having many 
thousands, all with legal hooks in their hands wherewith to 
grab more. 

The wealth of the nation is in an immense grab bag ; its 
acquisition is a grab game, in which, if al are drawers of 
| prizes, each gets but little, and if, by chance or legislation, 
only a few, the masses get nothing. 


It seems to me that a presentation of the case in the above 8 


manner would reach and operate on thousands who still think 
there is a fortune for them, An illustrated handbill stating 
the above fact would make a stir. 

But I don’t look for anything of the kind from American 


PORTRAITS OF LAURA KENDRICK, 
radical lecturer, recent! are now for sale, A 


The eloquent deceased, 
fine << of art and an excellent „ produced by the photo- 
engraving process. Sent by mail on receipt of 0 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3386, Boston, Masa. 
Just Published: 
NATURAL LAW; 


OR, THE SCIENCE OF JUSTICE. 
By LYSANDER SPOONER. 
re ON NATURAL LAW, NATURAL JUSTICE, 


A atural Rights, Natural Liberty, and N. 
hatsoever y 


atural Society, showing 
8 is an absurdity, a usurpation, and a 
e 


Price, post-paid, 15 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE DEVIL. 


BIBLE MUSINGS BY AN INFIDEL. 
By SIMEON PALMER. 


A satire in rhyme on the Bible and Christian superstition. Keen, 
witty, learned, powerful. 138 pp. 


Price, post-paid, 50 centa, 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mase. 


LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An elegant steel- 
plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paid and 
securely wrapped, 75 cents, 

MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of anarchy. A large photo- 

securely 


fine, 
lithograph, printed on heavy paper. Price, post-paid 
wrapped, 60 cents. 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pamo 
phlet of 117 pages, now ng through ita fifth edition, explaining 
the basic principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and Equity. 
Price 30 cents, 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
8 of Right and of Government. By T. J. Proudhon, Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, and containin; 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving of the Author. ‘Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and 
renten discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its 
history, its present status, and ite destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders, 500 pages octavo, cloth, 
$3.10; fall calf, bine, gilt edges, $6.50. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol.I., handsomely 
bound In cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transia- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethical, 
and weliglous subjects 825 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15, 


O THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 

Empire, Do they? By a “ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 

Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnternational 
review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman's League, By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents. 


“agitators.” If the Irish fail to hold their grip, then he THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 


“end of the world,“ I fear, is not to be seen by us. I have 


drews. Price, 0 cents, 


thought from the start, however, that their movement would | CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 


prove to be the beginning of the end. 

Universal bankruptey is the medicine that will give the 
world an appetite for its natural food. When the millions who 
now are deluded with the idea that there is a prize for them 
in the (grab) bag cease to foot the bills and pay the interest 
arising from the folly of the present gambling system left 
them by past generations, then will their enemies and the ene- 


Filled and low Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro. 
jected series of Labor Tracts, Supplied at & cents per hundred. 


ANARCHISM OR ANARCHY? A Discussion 
between William H. Tillinghast and Benj. R. Tucker. Prefaced 
by an Open Letter to Rev. William J. Potter, Sent on receipt of 
a postage stamp. ‘ 

WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 


Price, 10 cents. 


mies of truth be vanquished. Then, with less labor than they | YOURS OR MINE: An Essay to show the True 


now expend to get what does not exist, they will have cnough 

to make them comfortable and happy, which is more than they 

have now, or can have, because it is not in the Bag. 
Respectfully yours, 


Sax Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 


ENGLISH TYRANNY AND IRISH SUFFERING. 


By Avery Meriwerner. 
A to the Irish Land 


PAMPHLET of 27 pases 
League of Memphis, Tennessee. Fig à 
e of Memphis, Tennessee. ta donated 
Cross Fund to be sold for the l 3 


BENEFIT OF THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 
Price, post-paid, 10 cents, 
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Basis of Property, and the Causes of ite Inequitable Distribution, 
By E. H. Heywood. Price, 15 conta. 


THE GREAT STRIKE: Its Relations to Labor, 
Property, and Government. By E. H. Heywood. Price, 15 cents, 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radica) 
Deficiency of the . Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abol . By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
8 Fivancial Fragments. By William Price, 


È. Greene, 


discussing the social and political | INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 


comprebensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of The Workin "Peoples Internationa] — BY Willam 
B. Greene. jee, 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Ietter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene, Price, 15 conte. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


The detestable tendency of superstition to make 
the observance of its ceremonies a duty paramount to 
that of respect for human rights and to regard its 
factitious “ sins against God“ as morally more enor- 
mous than sins against man is not unfairly illustrated, 
if perhaps a little exaggerated, by the story recently 
told in the British house of commons by Sir Wilfred 
Lawson of a father who said to his son: “ Now, my 
boy, beware of the beginning of sin! Many a man 
has commenced with murder and ended with Sab- 
bath-breaking.” 

Brennan, too, is unterrified. Released from prison, 
the first utterance of the brave young secretary of the 
Land League is, not that the land question is settled, 
but that much remains to be done, and that landlord- 
ism must be torn up by the roots. It is a significant 
fact that, of the leaders of the League, the two most 
pronounced “ Irish World“ men, Davitt and Bren- 
nan, have stood the test of persecution most unflinch- 
ingly. They were engaged in no mere political 
agitation; they had no selfish ends in view; but the 
love of justice had entered their hearts and the idea 
of justice their heads, and in the hour of trial these 
sustained them in the performance of their duty. 
There is nothing equal to moral principle as an inspi- 
ration to heroic conduct. 

By Garibaldi’s death the world loses one of its 
bravest, truest spirits, a man cast in Nature’s most 
heroic mold. Decrepitude and disease combined 
during his latter years to disable him from active 
effort, but neither could dampen his ardor in the cause 
of justice, and he remained steadfast to the end, un- 
spoiled by popularity, and ever ready, when occasion 
required, to lift his voice in behalf of the social revo- 
lution. The man will be remembered in history for 
his sterling character more than for any of his deeds, 
and the results of political and social progress will 
show that for which he is now most famous, the uni- 
fication of Italy, as the most valueless achievement of 
his life. It was really a step backward and away 
from the federative policy that must sooner or later 
prevail throughout the world. But in taking it Gari- 
baldi was actuated only by the purest motives, — not 
at all by a desire to strengthen the instrumentalities 
of tyranny. For that he hated everywhere, whether 
in Church or State, and as an uncompromising enemy 
thereof he will chiefly be remembered. 

From two judgments recently passed by “The 
Critic,” which claims to be one of the first literary 
journals in America and is edited by men who claim 
to be advanced thinkers, it may be seen how danger- 
ous would be official literary censorship even when 
lodged in the hands of the wisest. The journal in 
question ardently admires Walt Whitman, and prints 
frequent contributions from his pen. In May, com- 
menting upon Zola’s “ Pot-Bouille,” it called Mr. 
Comstock’s attention to that book, and asked him to 
suppress it. Curiously enough, almost at that very 
moment Mr. Comstock and his tools had just consum- 
mated the suppression of the works of “ The Critic’s” 
idol, Walt Whitman. Consequently, in its next issue, 
“The Critic” had to defend “ Leaves of Grass” by an 
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argument admirable enough, but which would have 
served equally well as an answer to its own attack on 
“ Pot-Bouille.” We see, therefore, that, had the edi- 
tor of “ The Critic” been secretary of the Vice So- 
ciety, he would have been as unwarrantable a tyrant 
as Comstock himself, albeit in a different direction. 
It is of no use to change tyrants; the thing is to 
abolish tyranny. Let no one suppose that Liberty 
holds Whitman responsible for “ The Critic's” incon- 
sistency. He is above such weakness. Nor would 
we be understood as classing Whitman and Zola on 
the same literary level. 

The hue-and-cry over the “nastiness” of Zola’s 
latest novel.“ Pot-Bouille,” foolish and futile as it is, 
nevertheless has one interesting aspect, which a 
search for the explanation thereof reveals. Zola, 
in a series of powerful works of fiction, has been 
picturing systematically, in his realistic fashion, the 
morals of modern society. So long as he confined 
himself to certain phases of it, little or no exception 
was taken to his work. In “L’Assommoir™ he 
painted in all their horrors the evils of drunkenness 
as it exists among the working classes, and, though 
the critics discussed more or less warmly the literary 
value of the realistic school, no serious protest was 
heard. In “Nana” the bold writer went a little 
farther, and depicted the “ social evil” in its effects 
upon the life of a member of the Parisian demi- 
monde. This effort was welcomed with not quite the 
same unruflled placidity that greeted “ L'Assommoir.” 
The shrewder portion of the “ truly good,” cognizant 
of the back-door communication between their sphere 
of life and Nana’s, and seeing themselves in the 
shadowy background of the new picture, began to 
divine the drift of Zola's purpose, and some of them 
attempted to parry a blow which they felt to be par- 
tially, though indirectly, aimed at themselves by 
branding him as an unclean writer. Still, the pro- 
test was comparatively mild. But in his latest work, 
true to his design, the author walks straight into the 
homes of the upper classes, and ruthlessly tears away 
the veil from before the secret sexual promiscuity 
with which they have so long been honeycombed. 
And, naturally enough, the realistic writer, adhering 
to the method in which he believes, uses grosser 
language than before in describing this grossest of 
moral iniquities. But clearly he has exceeded the 
limit. The feeble objections to “ L’Assommoir ” and 
the moderate protests against Nana“ immediately 
swell into a howl of hypocritical wrath from the this 
time rich and powerful victims of the audacious au- 
thor’s pen. The literary hacks whom they hire to 
voice their anger unite in condemning in the strong- 
est language at their command the “ obscenity ” of 
“ Pot-Bouille,” and some of them go so far as to 
demand its suppression by law. What is the moral 
of itall? Plainly, this: that literature and art may 
paint as blackly as they will the industrial slaves 
upon whose toil the upper classes live; they may 
even reveal to some extent the revolting aspects of 
the inner lives of the poor creatures in whose ruin 
modern aristocracy takes pride and pleasure; but 
hands off the bourgeoisie! The morals of the upper 
classes are their own; for their misdeeds they are 
irresponsible; for their crimes there is no law and 
no punishment. Such is their infamous claim. But 
will it prove well founded? Let the Revolution 
answer ! 


THE NEW-BORN SOUL. 
[New York Sun.] 
aleve not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born agaln.— John 
ap To 


who can read the signs of the times road in them that the 
Kingdom of Man is at hand.—W. Kingdon Clifford, 
Of yore as renlitics 
Spirits, "twas sung, over slumber-land stole: 
Like dreams’ Idealltles, 
Deemed personalities, 
Fancy bas fondly created the soul: 


Yea, as an entity 
Graspless{and ghostly, a sublimate man, 
A bodied nonentity, 
Phantom identity, 
Heavenward wafted when ended life’s span, 


But, lost as locality, 

Heaven its bounds to the boundless dilates; 
Bo, thought’s totality 
Universality 

Bhods in the soul, and the soul re-creates. 


To it, in humility, 
Awed by the infinite, feeling le all; 
It scos the sterility, 
Finds the futility, 
God in the limita of thought to enthrall. 


Back from past wandering, 

Homeward the soul to man’s breast has returned 
Freed from vain pondering, 
Zeal no more squandering, 

Strong In the strength for which long it has yearned, 


So now the rôle of man 

In his own manhood on earth shall be played; 
80 now the soul of man 
Finds the true goal of man, 

Heavenly realms by this world overweighed. 


The soul is a trinity, 
Intellect, will, and emotion in one; 
‘This man's afinity 
Is to divinity; 
This is the sainthood by manhood outdone. 


The soul a reflector is, 
Casting the image of heaven and earth; 
No more a spectre is, 
But the perfeeter le, 
Pointing the path unto worthlest worth. 


By art beatified, 

Roused by the good and redeemed by the true, 
Life by love ratified, 
Through duty gratified, 

Buch is the soul sweetest service to strew. 


The soul of Humanity 

In the good gained, the bad quelled, through all time: 
From dead Christianity 
New-rison sanity 

Saves us baptized in this race-soul sublime. 


Thus as a unity 

"Midet nature's processes man will be found; 
From such community 
Fresh opportunity 

Flows for the race in one brotherhood bound, 


Taken this attitude, 

Souls so attempered attain the ideal; 
Widened faith's platitude 
By reason’s latitude, 

‘Things of the spirit arise the things real. 


Oh, the nobility 

Ever with heroes and martyrs to stand! > 
Strong the stability, 
Sweet the tranquillity, 

Ransomed by hope in earth's Eden-made land. 


So, when the birth of us 
Shall to the death of our bodies give place, 
Then all the worth of us, 
Freed from the dearth of us, 
Deathless shall live in the life of the race. 
COURTLANDT PALMER. 
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Boston’s Mental Torpor. 


Anniversary week in Boston has lost nearly all of 
its old-time interest. No very living issues are cham- 
pioned to-day by the different organizations whieh 
occupy the week with their “annual reports,” their 
balloting for president and secretary, their grim or 
funny little speeches, and their stomach-loading col- 
Go the rounds, and one wearisome monot- 
Trinitarian, Unitarian, Orthodox, 
Heterodox, Moral Aid, Heredity, Prisoner's Friend, 
Eight Hours, or Peace,—everywhere there is an ebb 
of life. Deadness is celebrated, and it is deadness 
that celebrates. No wonder the West is laughing in 
its sleeve. Boston needs an earthquake, If there 
were any god minding human affairs, and responsible, 
as a god would be, for the sort of creatures his wit 
had created, he would surely exercise the authority 
vested by himself in himself to give this compara- 


lations. 
ony prevails. 
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tively ancient Hub a right smart shakjug up. But 
perhaps it is just as well that things should take their 
natural course, and work their own salvation out 
freely from their own innermost. The responsibility 
in this latter case rests, so far as there is any, on hu- 
man nature. It is the inevitable play of human 
forces that rebuilds and revivifies the earth. And 
here in old Boston, as things drift to their worst, 
life-saving energies will be liberated in ways and by 
means least suspected. Such is our faith. So, when 
we speak of any deplorable state of affairs at home 
or abroad, it is simply a noting of the fact, and not a 


Cut-Downs and Cut-Ups. 


One of the plainest deductions of Common sense 
that a workingman on a strike should fling into the 
teeth of his employer is this. namely, that the latter 
is just as much a striker as is the former, 

Here is a corporation declaring forty per cent. div- 
idends. The operatives are receiving just enough 
out of what they produce to maintain them on the 
ragged edge of poverty and despair. Suddenly the 
corporation inflicts despotically what is called a 
“cut-down.” The helpless operatives submit. 

But at some future day the operatives gather cour- 


sign of unassuageable grief or despondency. We feel age enough to demand the restoration of the “ cut- 
none; therefore, we have none toexhibit, We know down.” They thereby inflict upon the corporation 


full well that human nature is equal to itself, and can 
and will stand in the gap against whatever impend- 
ing calamity. The deadness of which we spoke is no 
bad omen, considered scientifically. Was it Paul, the 
Apostle, who had so much to say of the falling grains 
of wheat which must die to live? This is undoubt- 
edly the true explanation of the nigh all-prevailing 
Bostonian deadrot so manifest in these latter times at 
the yearly meetings. 

We are glad that our philosophy leads us into this 
path of reconciliation with the otherwise most dis- 
couraging outlook. When deadness abounds, we 
know that life much more abounds, to be manifest in 
the good time—possibly not far distant, either—to 
come. People mean well. You feel that. But they 
are. —plainness of speech is here a virtue, they are 
stupid; gone into their own deadness to bring forth, | 
let us trust,in the fullness of time, life abundantly. 
So we say to our Western friends,—who are not them- 
selves as much alive as they might be (rushing, 
jumping activity is no infallible sign of life),—old 
Boston is only buried in her own benumbed, plati- 
tudinizing self for a season. She shall rise again, 
clad in robes of light which you will be well pleased 
to honor. She has “fallen into gloom” and is afraid 
of Whitman,—so moral (?) is her official deadness,— 
but, after that conjunction, there is much good to 
come, be assured! a revived, happy, aggressive, 
creative day, to her own and the world's best good, 
when she shall stand once more erect here by the sea, 
as once Emerson predicted, 

With sunshine In her brain. 

An invisible witness of the proceedings at the Free 
Religious Anniversary, Liberty reflected somewhat 
in this wise: “ Deadness here also, and much; but 
what if these intelligent, good-looking men and 
women should burst their cerements of worldly pra- 
dence and sectarian imitation, and let the living souls 
within them of which they so often prate have their 
full, romping freedom! Would they, and all man- 
kind else, go to rack and ruin? Not a bit of it! In- 
stead of being‘ warts and wens’ of a proselyting insti- 
tution, they would severally, cach and all, be rein- 
forced and invigorated by the god in them. Then! 
think of it! With no burden of membership to 
maintain; no dwarfing ‘we’ to engineer and be 
morally accountable for; no ‘working together toa 
common end’ which must be trumped up in the com- 
mittee room, destined only to narrow the vislon of 
all to one little focus of agreement,—think of it! 
Each freed from this, expanding to full circle so! 
Verily, as Liberty's eye ran over the assembly, it 
really seemed as if a mighty force was there, once 
liberate it in individual brains and hearts. You, Sir 
Frederick, member of the body Free Religious, you 
have a body of your own! Stick to that, and let the 
power it enshrines have its free course! So with 
you, Potter! and with you, Adler! Ah! Liberty 
hears now Adler's own purpose by himself being 
stated. Hecan no longer work with the Free Re- 
ligious organization; he must work alone. So he 
goes back to New York, where he is organizing cha- 
rities. May the good spirit still strive within him to 
show him the deadness there is in that sort of thing 
also! Charities suppose poverty, and poverty comes 
of what? Leave your charities, ex-Free Religious 
president, and seek the source of the evil you and 
your band of workers are so zealous to alleviate!" 

Much else did Liberty ponder, but space now for- 
bids report. 


a “cut-up.” Immediately this act is heralded by the 
capitalistic press as a “strike,” and the legislators 
begin to concoct some legal scheme by which to be 
able to indict the“ cut-up-ers” as conspirators against 
commerce and industry, never seeming to reflect that 
they have simply followed the example of the “cut- 
down-ers.” 

The fact is that capital is always the ring-leader in 
strikes. The“ cut-down-er” is just as much a striker 
as the “cut-up-er,” and he is all the more culpable 
since he is the robber, the privileged party, the first 
invader. 

In this plain view of the matter how infamous the 
scheme now being plotted in legislative halls to make 
the “ cut-up-ers” criminals, so that their oppressors 
may rob them with impunity. But perhaps it is all 
for the best. It is painfully evident that these mo- 
mentous issues between labor and capital will yet 
lead to bloodshed, unless labor learns the modus ope- 
randi of the destruction of its rights in time to thwart 
it by consolidated passive resistance. If it must be, 
then perhaps the sooner the better, even on peaceful 
and humanitarian grounds, 


A Journal Rejuvenescent. 


What is coming over the dream of the formerly 
staid, conservative, reactionary, awfully pious, mor- 
ally stupid, grandmotherly old “ Advertiser"? The 
Germans have a proverb: When dead tree limbs 
bud and blossom, there must be something vigorous 
in the air.” We have already had some astonishing 
words to quote from—may we say our venerable 
contemporary? Astonishing only, however, because 
they were given to the light of day by the “ Adver- 
user's type. We refer to its remarkable endorse- 
ment of that arch radical and reformer, Michael 
Davitt, made in terms which would have satisfied 
Liberty’s own uncompromising bourgeois characters 

But now, once again, our eyes rest on stirring sen- 
tences which glow as though forged and rolled out of 
the heart of nature, so defiant are they of all things 
conventional and worldly. ‘Tis not the fashion of 
this world which never passeth away to speak thus. 
It is the voice of the minority that is heard, — that 
minority with which “ abides whatever is excellent.” 
And so we wonder, — we wonder and rejoice; very 
much, we imagine, as they are said to do in heaven, over 
each newly reported repentant sinner whose heart is 
supposed to have turned Zionward. And yet we are 
conscious of a slight trembling, even while we pro- 
claim our joy. These spasms of virtue may issue 
only from some lone editorial itinerant, whose sudden, 
Jonah-like departure some cloudy morning shall re- 
store the old journalistic ship to the dead calm of 
other days. But Liberty hopes otherwise, and chants 
no ill omen. We ezpect that the record thus bril- 
liantly begun will gather boldness, strength, and in- 
creasing brightness, as it shall be measured, measured, 
and measured by each returning sun's aspiring to- 
ward the millennial and perfect day. For who, with 
a reſormer's heart in him, does not long for the hour 
when the simple justice of which the Advertiser” 
now discourses may be done over all the earth, well 
knowing that the heavens will still not fail to keep 
their most ancient and sure place! 

We quote: 


Wonld the heavens fall if justice were done? It looks like 
as if many feared so. Day after day, year after year, one 
may watch measure succeed measure to be disposed of by our 
legislative assemblies, not by any standard, conventional or 
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otherwise, of what is jast, fair, and honest in the sight of 
all men, but as someone is afraid somebody clse may say, 
or may think, or criticise. Is nothing fixed? Is nothing 
settled ? Is expediency the sole and sufficient test of pub- 
lic conduct? So it would sometimes seem. The 
heavens never stand straighter than when simple justice is 
done. 

There! Have we overstated the case? Is there 
not hope ? 

Yes, indeed. 

Tis a banner on the outer walls. 

And now, the burden upon our editorial neighbor, 
as upon ourselves, is to fight the good fight for Jus- 
tice’s far-seeing, all-succoring supremacy, 

‘Tis a good and peace-bringing fight, slaying none, 
but causing all to live. 

Fresh aptness and point are given to Waldo Emer- 
son's lines by these new suggestions of Springtide in 
the columns of our aforetime wintry neighbor: 

Spring still makes Spring in the mind 
en sixty years are told; 


Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
Aud we are never old. 


Over the winter glaciers, 
I see the summer Wa 

And, through wild-piled anowdrift, 
‘The warm rosebuds below. 


Trades-Unionism. 


Of late there has been a remarkable activity on the 
part of all classes of working men in this country 
in the way of combining for mutual protection and 
well-being. And not only has this activity been 
pushed among the obnoxious “ foreigners,” but 
simon-pure American mechanics have been forming 
trades unions in all quarters. 

Liberty rejoices at the rapidly increasing numbers 
of American trades unions; not that the animus of a 
labor union is on a one whit higher plane than that 
of a capitalist union, but because labor combinations 
are a crude step in the direction of supplanting the 
State. The trades unions involve a movement for 
self-government on the part of the people, the lo- 
gical outcome of which is ultimate revolt against 
those usurping political conspiracies which manifest 
themselyes in courts and legislatures, Just as the 
Land League has become a formidable rival of the 
British State, so the amalgamated trades unions may 
yet become a power sufficiently strong to defy the 
legislatures and overthrow them. 

The capitalists and their tools, the legislatures, al- 
ready begin to scent the impending dangers of 
trades-union socialism, and initiatory steps are on foot 
in the legislatures of several states to construe labor 
combinations as conspiracies against commerce and 
industry, and suppress them by law. They have al- 
ready boldly shown their hand in New York and New 
Jersey, and the capitalistic organs are putting out 
adroitly disguised feelers in order to ascertain how 
American sentiment would receive the introduction 
of Russian and Bismarckian methods into the United 
States, 

Working people should be on the alert for the kind 
of legislation which is now pending in Now York, 
whereby the police are given discretionary power to 
suppress labor meetings and are acquitted of homi- 
cide in case of the anticipated killing of refractory 
laborers who decline to be “ evicted" at the butt end 
of a club from a hall where they have assembled for 
the peaceable discussion of grievances and remedies. 
When the enforcement of such atrocious legislation is 
attempted, every one of the five thousand laborers 
who may assemble in Cooper Union should take 
special precaution to have with him an escort in the 
form of a reliable six-shooter, and be ready to use it 
without stint upon such servants of the “law” as may 
feel too sure that they are already acquitted of homi- 
cide before they commence the deliberate assassina- 
tion of outraged workingmen. Russian methods of 
government will justify Russian methods of resis- 
tance. 

How plain it ought to be to an unprejudiced 
workingman that the legislature itself is the really 
dangerous and lawless conspiracy! Itis in supplant- 
ing this political conspiracy by an intelligent and 
self-governing socialism that the trades unions de- 
velop their chief significance, In this view we are 
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willing to temper somewhat, for the time, our criti- | ing the law against what are generally known as “ its abuses,” 
cism of the fact that the trades unions themselves are | the so noun are es of the law ck i oui 
generally largely imbued with the element of force , Art chimes in with so-called science. TETTEI 


„ s sician with „ 
and authority. Perhaps they could hardly be expected 9 eee elle 5 vores 


to be otherwise, when we remember that the new- | with his sword whoever shall dare to touch it. Temples are 
born labor organizations are plants growing out of | built to it and high priests appointed, whom the revolutionisis 
the old political order. But, imperfect as they are, | themselves hesitate to touch; and, if the Revolution itself suc- 
they are the beginnings of a revolt against the au- Lede in sweeping away some old institution, it is again by a 


y 3 k Law that it seeks to perpetuate its work. 
thority of the political State. They promise the] his of rules of conduct, left us by slavery, servitude, 


coming substitution of industrial socialism for usurp- | fendalism, and royalty, which is called Law, bas taken the 
ing legislative mobism. While we hail the growth of | place of the stone monsters before which human victims for- 
labor combinations as a potent sign of emancipation, | merly were immolated and which the slave did not dare even 
we invite workingmen to study the methods of Lib- | to touch, through fear of being killed by a thunderbolt from 
erty, throw overboard the State, repudiate all politi- 8 LES r ssid: ation ti 

cians and their services, and go straight forward |p pey e! sy Trae ad 


2 rench Revolution,—has this religion succeeded in establish- 
about their business. One or two more lessons like | ing itself. Under the old régime but little was heard of the 


the Pittsburgh riots, if administered intelligently, | laws, outside of the Montesquieus, Rousseaus, and Voltaires, 
will begin to set the legislative mobists seriously to | as opposed to the royal caprice; the people were bound to obey 


thinking. 


Law and Authority. 
[Translated from " Le Révolté.")} 


“ When ignorance prevails in the bosom of society and dis- 


the good pleasure of the king and his valets, or suffer the pen- 
alty of imprisonment or death. But daring and since the rev- 
olution the lawyers, having attained power, have done their 
best to confirm this principle on which they depended to estab- 
lish their reign. The bourgeoisie accepted it without opposi- 
tion, as its anchor of safety, to stem the popular torrent. The 


order in the minds of the people, laws become numerous. priesthood hastened to sanctify it, to save its bark tossing in 
Men expect everything from legislation, and, cach new law | the waves of the torrent. And finally the people accepted it 
proving a new disappointment, they are led to look to it un- as n step in advance of arbitrary rule and the violence of the 
ceasingly for that which can come only from themselves, from | past, 
their own education, from their own moral condition.” It cer- To understand the eighteenth century one must carry bim- 
tainly is not a revolutionist who says this; not even a reformer. self back to it in imagination. His heart must have bled at 
It is a jurist, Dalloz, the author of a compilation of French | the recital of the atrocities committed during that period by the 
laws, entitled!“ Répertoire de la Législation.” And yet these all-powerful nobles upon the men and women of the people in 
lines, although written by a man who was himself a maker order to understand what magic influence these words, “ equal- 
and an admirer of laws, perfectly picture the abnormal condi-| ity before the law, obedience to the law, without distinction of 
tion of society to-day. birth or fortune,” must have exercised a century ago over the 
In the existing States a new law is considered a remedy for mind of the peasant. He who up to that time had been 
all evils. Instead of changing themselves what is bad, the treated more cruelly than an animal, be who had never en- 


people begin by calling for a law to change it. Is the road be- | joyed any right at all and could never obtain justice against 
tween two villages impassable? The farmer says that a law of | the noble for his most revolting acts except he took revenge 


highways is necessary. Has the village constable, taking ad- 
vantage of the stupidity of those who surround him with their 
respect, insulted some one? “A law is needed,” cries the in- 
sulted party, “ to establish a standard of politeness for village 
constables.” Are commerce and agriculture at a standstill ? 
"We must have a protective law,” argue the husbandman, 
the cattle-raiser, the grain speculator; down to the dealer in 
old rags, there is not one who does not demand a law to pro- 
tect his petty traffic. Does the employer lower wages or add 
to the hours of labor? There must be a law to regulate 
that,” shont those anxious to be legislators, instead of telling 
the operatives that there is another and more effective method 
of “regulating that,”—namely, to take back from the em- 
ployer that which he has stolen from generations of workers. 
In short, everywhere a law! A law of roads, a law of fash- 
ions, a law of mad dogs, a law of virtue, à law to oppose a 
barrier to all the vices, all the evils that result only from hu- 
man indolence and cowardice, 

We are all so perverted by an education which from infancy 
stifles within us the spirit of rebellion and develops that of 
submission to authority, we are #0 perverted by this existence 
under the ferule of the Law which regulates all things,—our 
birth, our education, our development, our love, our friend- 
ships,—that, if it continues, we shall lose all power of initia- 
tive, all habit of thinking for ourselves. Our society seems un- 
able to understand that it can exist otherwise than under the 
control of the law, elaborated by a representative government 
and administered by a handful of governors; and even when 
it succeeds in emancipating itself from this yoke, its first care 
is to immediately restore it. ‘The year 1 of Liberty“ has 
never lasted more than a day, for, after its proclamation, the 


by killing him and getting himself hanged,—he saw himself 
recognized by this maxim, at least in theory and so far as his 
personal rights were concerned, as the equal of his lord. 
Whatever the law might be, it promised to reach equally lord 
and peasant, and proclaimed the equality, in the eyes of the 
judge, of the poor and the rich. This promise was a false- 
hood, as we now know; but then it was a step forward, an 
homage rendered to justice in the same sense that “ hypocrisy 
is an homage rendered to truth.” That is why, when the 
saviours of the threatened bourgeoisie, the Robespierres and 
the Dantons, basing themselves upon the writings of the phi- 
losophers of the bourgeoisie, the Rousseaus and the Voltaires, 
proclaimed “respect for the law, equal for all,” the people, 
whose revolutionary ardor had already cooled in the face of 
an enemy niore and more solidly organized, accepted the com- 
promise. They bent the neck under the yoke of the Law to 
save themselves from the tyranny of the lord. 

Since then the bourgeoisie has not ceased to cultivate this 
maxim, which, with another principle, representative govern- 
ment, embodies the philosophy of the century of the bourgeoisie, 
the nineteenth century. It has preached it in the schools, it 
has propagated it in its writings, it has created its science and 
its arts with this as its objective, it has thrust it everywhere, 
after the manner of the English devotee who slips under your 
door his religious tracts. And so well has it done its work 
that to-day we are confronted by this abominable fact: at the 
very hour of the re-awakening of the spirit of discontent, the 
people, desiring to be free, begin by asking their masters to be 
so kind as to protect them by modifying the laws made by 
these same masters. 

But nevertheless times and minds have changed during the 


yoke of the Law, of authority, is resumed on the very next day. last hundred years. Everywhere rebels are to be found who 
In fact, for thousands of years our governors have been re- | will no longer obey the law without inquiring into its origin, 
peating with various intonations: Respect for the law, obedi- | its utility, the source of the obligation to obey it and the re- 
ence to authority! Father and mother bring up their children | spect with which itis surrounded. The approaching revolution 
in this sentiment. The school confirms them; it proves its | is q . Revolution,” and not a simple insurrection, for the very 
necessity by inculcating in children scraps of false science | reason that the rebels of to-day submit to their criticism all the 
cunningly assorted; of obedience to the law it makes a reli- | foundations of society hitherto venerated, and, first of all, this 
gion; it marries the god and the law of the masters in one and fetich, the Law. 
the same divinity, The bero of history whoin it has manufac- They analyze its origin, and find it either in a god —a pro- 
tured is he who obeys the law, who protects it against rebels. ꝗuet of savage fears, as stupid, narrow, and wicked as the 
Later, when the child enters public life, society and litera- priests who talk of his supernatural origin — or in blood, con- 
ture, striking each day, each moment, like the drop of water quest by fire and sword. They study its character, and find 
wearing away the stone, continue to inculcate the same preju- | ag its distinctive trait unchangeability in the place of the con- 
dice in him. The books of history, of political science, of so- | tinuous development of humanity, the tendency to permanently 
cial economy are full to overflowing of respect for the law: §x that which ought to develop and be modified daily. They 
even the physical sciences are brought into requisition, and, | ask how the Jaw is maintained, and see the atrocities of Byzan- 
by introducing into these sciences of observation false terms | tinism and the cruelties of the Inquisition; the tortures of the 
borrowed from theology and absolutism, it is skilfully con-| middle ages, living flesh cut into strips by the executioner’s 
trived to confuse the mind, always to maintain respect for the lash; chain, club, and axe at the service of the law; the dark 
law. The journal does the same work; there is not a news- yanits of prisons; sufferings, tears, and maledictions. To-day 
paper article that does not preach obedience to the law, even | still the axe, the rope, the chassepot, the prisons; on the one 
though on another page it daily establishes the imbecility of | hand, the brutishness of the prisoner reduced to the condition 
the law, and shows how it is dragged through mud and mire | ofa caged beast, the degradation of his moral nature, and, on 
by those charged with its maintenance. Servility before the | the other hand, the judge, stripped of all the sentiments that 
law has become a virtue, and it is doubtful if there ever was a | constitute the better part of human nature, living like a vision- 
single revolutionist who did not begin in his youth by defend- ary in a world of legal fictions, applying with passionate de- 
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light the guillotine, bloody or dry, the coldly wicked madman 
not even suspecting the abyss of degradation into which he 
himself has fallen, compared with those whom he condemns. 

We sce a race of lawmakers legislating upon matters of which 
they know nothing: voting to-day a law governing the sanitary 
condition of cities without having the slightest notion of hy- 
giene ; to-morrow regulating military armaments without even 
understanding a musket; making laws of instruction and edu- 
cation while unable to give any instruction whatever or an 
honest education to their children; legislating at random, but 
never forgetting the fine to be imposed upon the vagabond, the 
prison and the galleys to be inflicted upon men a thousand 
times less immoral than they themselves, these legislators. 
We see, finally, the jailer becoming more and more devoid of 
every human sentiment, the policeman trained to the duties of 
a bloodhound, the spy despising himself, the inſormer's occu- 
pation regarded as an honorable one, corruption erected into a 
system: all the vices, all the bad phases of human nature 
favored and cultivated for the triumph of the Law. 

We sce these things, and for that reason, instead of stupidly 
repeating the old formula, “ Respect for the law,“ we cry: 
Contempt for the law and its attributes!“ For the cowardly 
phrase, “ Obedience to the law,” we substitute: ‘ Rebellion 
against all laws!" Only let the misdeeds committed in the 
name of each law be compared with the benefits which each 
Jaw bas conferred, let the good and the evil be weighed, and it 
will be seen whether we are right. 


Against Woman Suffrage. 


The following article, written by Lysander Spooner, origi- 
nally appeared February 24, 1877, in the now defunct “ New 
Age,” J. M. L. Babcock’s journal, but cannot be revived and 
reprinted too often until the craze of the women to join in 
human oppression shall have been turned into a determination 
to abolish human oppression : 8 

Women are human beings, and consequently have all the 
natural rights that any human beings can have. They have 
just as good a right to make laws as men have, and no better; 
AND THAT IS JUST NO RIGHT AT ALL. No human being, nor 
any number of human beings, have any right to make laws, 
and compel other human beings to obey them. To say that 
they have is to say that they are the masters and owners of 
those of whom they require such obedience. 

The only law thatany human being can rightfully be compelled 
to obey is simply the law of justice. Aud justice is not a thing 
that is made, or that can be unmade, or altered, by any human 
authority. It is a natural principle, inhering in the very 
nature of man and of things. It is that natural principle 
which determines what is mine and what is thine, what is one 
man's right or property and what is another man’s right or 
property. It is, so to speak, the line that Nature has drawn 
between one man's rights of person and property and another 
man's rights of person and property. 

Bat for this line, which Nature bas drawn, separating the 
rights of one man from the rights of any and all other men, no 
human being could be said to have any rights whatever. 
Every human being would be at the mercy of any and all 
other human beings who were stronger than he. 

This natural principle, which we will call justice, and which 
assigns to cach and every human being his or her rights, and 
separates them from the rights of each and every other human 
being, is, I repeat, not a thing that man has made, but is a 
matter of science to be learned, like mathematics, or chemis- 
try, or geology. And all the dates, so called, that men have 
ever made, either to create, define, or control the rights of indi- 
viduals, were intrinsically jast as absurd and ridiculous as 
would be laws to create, define, or control mathematics, or 
chemistry, or geology. 

Substantially all the tyranny and robbery and crime that 
governments have ever committed—and they have cither them- 
selves committed, or licensed others to commit, nearly all that 
have ever been committed in the world by anybody—have 
been committed by them under the pretence of making laws. 
Some man, or some body of men, have claimed the right, or 
usurped the power, of making laws, and compelling other men 
to obey; thas setting up their own will, and enforcing it, in 
place of that natural jaw, or natural principle, which says that 
no man or body of men can rightfully exercise any arbitrary 
power whatever over the persons or property of other men. 

There are a large class of men who are so rapacious that 
they desire to appropriate to their own uses the persons and 
properties of other men. They combine for the purpose, call 
themselves governments, make what they call laws, and then 
employ courts, and governors, and constables, and, in the last 
resort, bayonets, to enforce obedience, 

There is another class of men, who are devoured by ambi- 
tion, by the love of power, and the love of fame. 

They think ita very glorious thing to rule over men; to 
make laws to govern them. But as they have no power of 
their own to compel obedience, they unite with the rapacious 
class before mentioned, and become their tools. They prom- 
ise to make such laws as the rapacious class desire, if this 
latter class will but authorize them to act in their name, and 
furnish the money and the soldiers necessary for carrying their 
laws, so called, into execution. 
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Still another class of men, with a sublime conceit of their 
own wisdom, or virtue, or religion, think they have a right, 
and a sort of divine authority, for making laws to govern those 
who, they think, are less wise, or less virtuous, or less religious 
than themselves. They assume to know what is best for all 
other men to do and not to do, to be and not to be, to have and 
not to have. And they conspire to make laws to compel all 
these other men to conform to their will, or, as they would say, 
to their superior discretion. They seem to have no perception 
of the truth that each and every human being has had given 
to him a mind and body of his own, separate and distinct 
from the minds and bodies of all other men; and that each 
man's mind and body have, by nature, rights that are utterly 
separate and distinct from the rights of any and all other men; 
that these individual rights are really the only Auman rights 
there are in the world; that each man's rights are simply the 
right to control his own soul, and body, and property, accord- 
ing to his own will, pleasure, and discretion, so long as he does 
not interfere with the equal right of any other man to the free 
exercise and control of bis own soul, body, and property. 
‘They seem to have no conception of the truth that, so long as 
he lets all other men's souls, bodies, and properties alone, he 
is under no obligation whatever to believe in such wisdom, 
or virtue, or religion as they do, or as they think best for 
him. 

This body of self-conceited, wise, virtuous, and religious 
people, not being sufficiently powerful of themselves to make 
laws and enforce them upon the rest of mankind, combine with 
the rapacious and ambitious classes before mentioned to carry 
out such purposes as they can all agree upon. And the farco, 
and jargon, and babel they all make of what they call govern- 
ment would be supremely Indicrous and ridiculous, if it were 
not the canse of nearly all the poverty, ignorance, vice, crime, 
and misery there are in the world. 

Of this latter class—that is, the self-conceited wise, virtuous, 


and religions class—are those woman suffrage persons who are 


so anxious that woman should participate in all the falschood, 
absurdity, usurpation, and crime of making lates, and enſore- 
ing them upon other persons. It is astonishing what an 
amount of wisdom, virtne, and knowledge they propose to 
inflict upon, or force into, the rest of mankind, if they can but 
be permitted to participate with the men in making lates. 
According to their own promises and predictions, there will 


| not be a single natural human being left upon the globe, if the 


women can but get hold of us, and add their power to that of 
the men in making such laws as nobody has any right to make, 
and such as nobody will be under the least obligation to obey. 
According to their programme, we are all to be put into their 
legislative mill, and be run through, ground up, worked over, 
and made into some shape in which we shall scarely be recog- 
nized as human beings. Assuming to be gods, they propose 
to make us over into their own images. But there are 80 
many different images among them, that we can have, at most, 
but one feature after one model, and another after another. 
What the whole conglomerate human animal will be like, it is 
impossible to conjecture. 

In all conscience, is it not better for us even to bear the nearly 
unbearable ills inflicted upon us by the laws already made,— 
at any rate is it not better for us to be (if we can but be per- 
mitted to be) such simple human beings as Nature made us,— 
than suffer ourselves to be made over into such grotesque and 
horrible shapes as a new set of lawmakers would makes us 
into, if we suffer them to try their powers upon us? 

‘The excuse which the women offer for all the laws which 
they propose to inflict upon us is that they themselves are 
oppressed by the laws that now exist, Of course they aro 
oppressed; and so are all men—cxcept the oppressors them- 
selves—oppressed by the laws that are made. As a general 
rule, oppression was the only motive for which laws were ever 
made. If men wanted justice, and only justice, no laws 
would ever need to be made; since justice itself is not a thing 
that can be made. If men or women, or men and women, want 
Justice, and only justice, their true course is not to make any 
more laws, but to abolish the laws—all the laws—that have 
already been made. When they shall have abolished all the 
laws that have already been made, let them give themselves to 
the study and observance, and, if need be, the enforcement, of 
that one universal law—the law of Nature—which is “ the 
same at Rome and Athens "—in China and in England—and 
which man did not make. Women and men alike will then 
have their rights; all their rights ; all the rights that Nature 
gare them. But until then, neither men nor women will have 
anything that they can call their rights, They will at most 
have only such liberties or privileges as the laws that are 
made shall see fit to allow them, 

If the women, instead of petitioning to be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the power of making more laws, will but give 
notice to the present lawmakers that they (the women) are 
going up to the State House, and are going to throw all the 
existing statute books in the fire, they will do a very sensible 
thing,—one of the most sensible things it is in their power to 
do, And they will have a crowd of men—at least all the sen- 
sible and honest men in the country to go with them. 

But this subject requires a treatise, and is not to be judged 
of by the few words here written. Nor is any special odium 
designed to be cast on the woman suffragists; many of whom 
are undoubtedly among the best and most honest of all those 
foolish people who believe that laws should be made. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Let every subscriber read the notice printed in 
italics at the head of our editorial page. 

Davitt says that he “favors the compensation of 
the landlords, not on principle, but as a practical 
politician.” The great glory of Davitt’s life hitherto 
has been his ideal championship of principles. Asa 
“ practical politician” he will sink into deserved in- 
significance. 

John Swinton’s withering denunciation of lawyers, 
printed in another column, cannot be commended too 
highly as a fiery and luminous index to the real 
sources of danger to the people's liberties; we would 
only supplement it by emphasizing the fact that, with- 
out the law, lawyers would be powerless for evil 

Liberty's editorial, headed“ Michael Davitt and his 
Seducer,” was written before Davitt's arrival in this 
country. Statements since made by him show a wider 
difference between his scheme and that of Henry 
George than the cable reports of his Liverpool speech 
indicated. The variations, however, are not of sufi- 
cient importance to impair the substantial accuracy 
of our article. Therefore we leave it as originally 
written. 


Patrick Ford tells a New York “ Sun” reporter that 
“the question which Mr. Parnell's plan brings to our 
attention is whether it is better to have six hundred 
thousand landlords than ten thousand.” Well, is not 
the question which the plan proposed by George, 
Ford, Davitt & Co. brings to our attention whether it 
is better to have one landlord than ten thousand ? 
Liberty’s question is whether it is best to have any 
landlords at all. 


We suspect that Davitt begins to see his mistake, 
and, being honest, finds himself in a painfully awk- 
ward position. At any rate, his labored efforts to 
establish fine distinctions between himself and George 
on the one hand and between himself and Parnell on 
the other, and at the same time to unify the trio as 
practically of one and the same mind, are making 
“ confusion worse confounded.” This is what comes 
of attempting to be a “ practical politician.” 

In America Mr. Davitt says that he does not intend 
to urge the adoption, or even the consideration, of his 
scheme. But in Liverpool, where he developed this 
scheme, he said: “I have promulgated my full pro- 
gramme, and I have only to say that from this night 
forth, so long as I have life to devote to the cause of 
Ireland, that life shall be devoted to furthering this 
programme in the interests of my countrymen.” 
Can any one but a “ practical politician” reconcile 
these statements? 

“If peasant proprietary is conceded,” says Mr. 
Davitt, “1 am perfectly satisfied that the purchase 
money that must be advanced by the State for carry- 
ing out such a scheme will become the title-deed of 
the State to the land of Ireland, and that the nation- 
alization of the land will be the consequence.” We 
have always understood Mr. Davitt heretofore to 
claim that the landlords had no title to their estates. 
Will he explain, then, how the State can acquire a 
title by paying money to those who have no title? 
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And will he point out, further, any one in whom a 
title to any natural wealth is vested and from whom 
it can be acquired, by purchase or any other method, 
by any man or organization of men? If he can do 
this, he dan nip the labor movement in the bud, and 
enthrone capital as the absolute and permanent des- 
pot of mankind. 

Mr. Davitt presents as one of the advantages of 
land nationalization the fact that it will levy all taxes 
on the tenant farmers and remove them from the 
commercial, professional, and industrial classes. 
The readiness of the average man to pay all the 
taxes himself and thus contribute to the support of the 
community is notorious. Imagine, then, the eagerness 
with which the Irish farmer will jamp at this un- 
paralleled chance! Was ever such nonsense soberly 
put forth before by an intelligent and honest man ? 

We know no better words in which to sum up our 
opinion of Mr. Davitt’s plan and of Mr. Davitt him- 
self than those of the “Pall Mall Gazette”: „The 
scheme will not seriously bear looking at, and must 
be banished with its bitter foe, Orthodox Political 
Economy, to Jupiter and Saturn, But that is no rea- 
son why we should not do justice to the sincere and 
temperate spirit of Mr. Davitt's speech [at Liverpool]. 
Journalists have been writing their finest things about 
Garibaldi for the last few days. Suppose that they 
begin to see that Davitt is of no very different type.” 

Under Davitt's plan the amount of rent is to be 
governed by the necessities of the State, which ex- 
actly assimilates it to a tax. Under George's plan it 
is to be governed by the law of supply and demand 
and proportioned according to the relative values of 
different soils and locations, In both cases it is a 
burden unjustly imposed, but the latter has the eco- 
nomic merit of preserving the nature of rent in con- 
formity with a well-defined and intelligible theory 
thereof. Of these two absurdities, equally criminal in 
their results, Liberty prefers George's as the more 
consistent. 

This is the answer that “ Honorius,” of the “ Irish 
World,” makes to Davitt's proposal to constitute the 
British parliament Ireland's sole landlord: “ There is 
but one peaceable and effective way to abolish the 
limitation imposed upon the Irish people through the 
power of the landlords to collect rents. The British 
parliament will never abolish that limitation. The 
people must do it themselves.” A striking confirma- 
tion of the truth of “ Honorius's” statement and its 
universal applicability came, a day or two after its 
publication, in a St. Petersburg cable dispatch, which 
announced that the peasants of one of the Russian 
villages had taken possession of the land in the 
neighborhood and apportioned it among themselves. 
“The landlords,” the dispatch significantly added, 
“have appealed to the authorities for troops to dis- 
lodge them.“ From these few words the laborers of 
Ireland may learn a more valuable lesson than any 
that the author of “ Progress and Poverty“ or his new 
disciples will ever teach them. 


One of the best illustrations of the fatality of 
Davitt’s error, if he shall persist in it, is to be seen 
in the division it is already creating in the staff of the 
Irish World” itself, which represents to an excep- 
tiona! extent various phases of the best radical eco- 
nomic thought. What J. K. Ingalls and William 
Brown think of land nationalization is already well 


known to the readers of that paper; William Hanson 
has energetically combatted the theory in his pamph- 
let, “ Riches and Poverty,” and took pains, at a recent 
labor meeting in Jersey City, to express his dis- 
approval of Davitt's course (a fact, by the way, which 
the “ Irish World ” carefully omitted from its report) ; 
“ Trans-Atlantic ” has repeatedly taken fundamental 
exceptions to the extraordinary economic propositions 
of his rival as foreign correspondent, Mr. George ; 
and, as for“ Honorius“ and “ Phillip,” whose letters 
are, to thinking people, the most attractive and 
instructive portions of the paper, every one who has 
followed them need not be told how they will view 
the new departure. The “Irish World” without 
these men in active and hearty co-operation would be 
the “ Irish World ” with the bulk of its brains left out. 
And we say this without at all underrating the great 
abilities of Mr. Ford himself. 

Mr. Davitt complains that people on this side of the 
water jumped hastily to conclusions based on the 
telegraphic summaries of his Liverpool speech instead 
of suspending judgment until the arrival of the full 
text. He certainly has a right to a jadgment of his 
position in its whole length and breadth. But Mr. 
Davitt would not have been helped thereby in this 
case. His Liverpool speech is now before the public, 
and Liberty defies any man to pnt it by the side of 
his speech in New York last Monday night and 
reconcile the two. For instance, in New York, de- 
fending himself against the charge that he is work- 
ing to hand over the land of Ireland to the English 
government, he said: Serious objections have been 
taken to the nationalization of Ireland. It is feared 
that this will be the renunciation of a great principle 
that cannot be accepted. What I did mean, and 
mean now, is this: * Self-government for Ireland and 
the nationalization of the land under the administra- 
tion of an Irish parliament.’” Now, what did he say 
in Liverpool? “The proposal that the English gov- 
ernment should become the owner, steward, or guar- 
dian of the soil of Ireland will at first sight appear 
to be one which involves a principle of renunciation 
that cannot be sanctioned by Irishmen who belong to 
the extreme or Nationalist party. The na- 
tionalization of the land of Ireland is no more a 
recognition of England's rule by us than is the pay- 
ment of taxes, While I yield to no Irishman 
alive in my allegiance to the principle of Ireland's 
right to govern itself, I would infinitely prefer to deal 
directly with an English government than with the 
exacting and unscrupulous mercenaries, the Irish 
landlords.” This language is unmistakable. If it 
does not mean that Mr. Davitt contemplates handing 
over the land of Ireland to the English government, 
it means nothing at all; and the audience that acquit- 
ted him of this charge did so from the warmth of 
their Irish hearts, and not from any clear perception 
of Mr. Davitt’s real position, Liberty does not care 
a snap of her finger whether Mr. Davitt hands over 
the land of Ireland to an English or an Irish govern- 
ment, her grievance being that he should propose to 
hand it over to any government at all; but she does 
care a great deal whether he pursues his former 
straightforward, frank, outspoken course regardless 
of consequences, or twists and turns and equivocates 
in order to harmonize factions which at bottom have 
nothing in common and are really working for 
widely different ends. 
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Michael Davitt and his Seducer. 

Omnipotent is the power of ideas: omnipotent for 
good when the ideas are sound ; sometimes well-nigh 
omnipotent for evil when the ideas are at war with 
Liberty and true social order. When an idea germi- 
nates afresh and struggles till it can stand alone, there 
is abundant power and time to crash it in the bud, if 
it is false; but, when a false idea captures a whole 
army in a bunch and carries away the heads of its 
bravest and most sincere leaders, it is indeed a dire 
calamity. 

Such a calamity we most deeply mourn in the late 
astounding new departure of Michael Davitt, whom 
we had been proud to contemplate as the coming man 
in the great agrarian struggle the seat of which is in 
Treland, but upon the settlement of which humanity 
has more at stake than on any issue with which the 
world ever grappled. 

Some two years ago Henry George camo into the 
literary market with his work on “ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” in search of a publisher. He had long been 
prominent in the West as an agitator of the land and 
labor questions, and he, least of all, to say nothing of 
his fellows, presumably had never dreamed that any 
leading publishing house in America would consent 
to identify itself with his ideas. But, to the intense 
surprise of reformers, it was suddenly announced that 
the great publishing firm of the Appletons was to 
publish his book. When, after the fulfilment of this 
announcement, we went through the first few chapters 
of his work and took in his stirring indictment of 
capital, his masterly riddling of the Malthusian soph- 
istry, and his graphic pen-pictures of the persistence 
of poverty in the midst of plenty, still greater did the 
wonder grow that a world-known publishing house 
should consent to scatter such wholesome truths. 

But upon entering the chapters of Book III., the 
secret was woefully revealed. George here entered 
upon a defence of usury more damaging in its in- 
fluence than the studied reasoning of Bastiat and the 
other political economists. Here was a prize that 
more than atoned for his land nationalization schemes, 
which were not new, and which capitalists and land- 
lords well understand can never obtain a lasting hold 
on the laboring masses. A socialist and labor re- 
former defending usury! This was a plum, however, 
too precious to be lost; and so, in the interest of 
capital and as an attack by the enemy on the op- 
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nonanta of usury, the book was launched on its career 
of notoriety. 

Labor reformers and level-headed men on every 
hand, however, were quick to see the trap and dis- 
cover the poison bait. Nearly every one of the 
writers for the “ Irish World” who had built up its 
reputation as the ablest enemy of usury in existence 
was astonished, and made haste to record his protest. 
But some fatal genius had beclouded the master spirit 
of the “Irish World.” It was admitted that a lam- 
entable seduction had been accomplished. 

The wily seducer was Henry George himself, and 
the victim was Patrick Ford, With subtle soph- 
istry, aided by the soothing air of meekness which 
characterizes the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” 
he shadowed the intellect of Ford day and night for 
weeks until he had securely accomplished his pur- 
pose. This done, he was ingratiated into the confi- 
dence of the Land League, and sent into more 
fruitful fields across the water. 

The momentous accidents of the campaign all 
proved happy cards for George. Michael Davitt was 
sent to prison, and fortune so favored the successful 
seducer of Ford that “ Progress and Poverty” was the 
only treatise on the land question that he was allowed 
tosee. Ifthe American money-grabbers in whose in- 
terest the Appletons published the work had them- 
selves arranged it, they could not have executed a 
happier conspiracy with British landlords by which 
to capture Davitt, the“ noßlest Roman of them all.” 
George boasts, in a letter to the “ Irish World,” that 
Davitt read and re-read his book several times. 
Alone, in the solitude of his cell, it was his only 
mental food. He saw no other work refuting its 
stealthy defense of usury and rent. It became his 
only love. Its unrefuted sophisms took root in the 
mind of Davitt. He, too, like the editorial recluse, 
Patrick Ford, was ripe for capture when the glad tid- 
ings of his release came to his ears. 

Now was George's opportunity, As the cat shadows 
the mouse, he was quick upon the heels of the liber- 
ated Davitt. He hovered over his game with unre- 
mitting zeal. He sat beside his pillow in the first 
hours of his liberty. With siren tongue he inveigled 
the victim into his scheme of land nationalization, 
although the honest Davitt knew that it could not be 
carried out except by mortgaging his country to 
English rule under a terrible load of bond-usury. But 
usury is no offence in the eyes of George, provided the 
State becomes the sole usurer. Yea, he laboriously 
seeks to prove, in “ Progress and Poverty,” that usury 
is just, if but the State be endowed with a monopoly 
of it. But to the sad sequel, after the fellow-victim of 
Patrick Ford is securely bagged. 

In his Manchester speech we find brave Michael 
Davitt — the man who once recorded his fame in let- 
ters of fire by declaring rent an immoral tax upon 
industry — advocating the bonding of his country to 
fifty years of English rule with the immoral tax pay- 
able in the form of interest. He had not even followed 
his master well, for George had always stood for the 
confiscation of the land to the national rent-gatherer, 
without compensation. Where now is the no-rent 
hero, whose words once smote the heart of landlord- 
ism like a thunderbolt? Verily — gone the way of 
that other victim, Patrick Ford, from whose “ Irish 
World” the once glorious no-rent headings in mam- 
moth type have departed, perhaps forever, 

A deadly and disastrous calamity has divided the 
Land League movement. The Nationalists now have 
the Leaguers on the hip. Patrick Ford will find out 
before many weeks that his having fallen under the 
seduction of Henry George is the heaviest blow ever 
struck at his influence and the prestige of the “ Irish 
World.” To let go of the all-conquering weapon of 
no-rent in favor of the delusive phantom of George is 
an offence to Ireland and humanity almost deserving 
the name of treason. To swap no-rent for universal 
rent, with the State as sole monopolist, is serious 
business for the man who has so long gladdened the 
hearts of true reformers with his “Usury is theft” 
column. We regret exceedingly to speak in such 
caustic terms of the great “Industrial Liberator” 
and its proprietor, whom we love to cherish as the 


Irish Garrison, but to us the late turn in the tide of 
affairs is too serious and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences to be dealt with mincingly. 

And what is it all about? What is the secret 
of this dangerous infatuation that has carried off 
the heads of Ford and Davitt? The secret is that 
which has ever taken captive those in whom an in- 
grained faith in salvation through authority and gov- 
ernment is native. It cannot be that Patrick Ford has 
been induced by George to believe that usury is just 
If so, then the “Irish World's“ occupation is gone. 
The anti-usury column should be stricken out, and no 
more labor and type should be wasted in protesting 
against rent as the mammoth crime that afflicts 
humanity. 

No, that is not the situation. But such is the 
amazing faith in governments which lurks in the 
brain of Ford that he has been induced to subscribe 
to the astonishing delusion that, if an immoral tax 
can be gathered solely by the State and distributed 
on communistic principles, the tax thereby becomes 
just and beneficent. According to this miserable 
logic theft becomes a virtue if one big boss thief can 
be crowned the sublime monopolist of it, in the hol- 
low assumption that he will distribute the plunder 
equitably. 

Sunk in the slough of this pitiable superstition, 
Michael Davitt stands accused of advocating commu- 
nism by those whose former faith in him was un- 
bounded. And we sorely regret to say that the accu- 
sation is just, The scheme of governmental distri- 
bution of the rent plunder can be nothing less, in the 
nature of the case, than unmitigated communism. 
Worse, it will be communism without equality. 
Thieves never divide plunder on a scientific basis. 
Governments, which exist solely for plunder, always 
divide the spoils among the few schemers who set 
themselves up as their figure-heads. Will George's 
new socialistic government do better than the old 
ones? To us it is evident that it will do vastly worse, 
for professional thieves become vicious and audacious 
in exact proportion to the richness of the spoils, 
George's régime of universal rent spoliation once es- 
tablished, the whole programme of Karl Marx's gov- 
ernmental supervision and robbery will be in order, 
for it is absurd to maintain that, if rent collection by 
government is proper, then interest collection, wages 
collection, and profit collection are not also logically 
proper. In short, whereas it is now only possible for 
laboring men to keep from starving by virtue of the 
limitations put upon legislative theft, under this new 
scheme the power of the few political thieves and 
their capitalistic backers is made boundless and be- 
yond appeal, Are men like Patrick Ford and Michael 
Davitt gone mad that such infinite absurdity can pos- 
sess them ? 

The source of George’s wild scheme may be found 
in his utter oversight of the fact that the just basis 
of possession must first be fixed before any safe in- 
vestigations can begin in economics. He bases the 
justice of rent on the various degrees of fertility of 
various soils, as does Ricardo. But he assumes that 
one individual can properly be possessor of many 
tracts of land, irrespective of occupation, cultivation, 
and improvement. Admitting that the title of such 
individual is valid in equity, then, of course, tenants 
will bid for the best parcels, the degree of fertility 
that will barely sustain life being the minimum of 
rent. 

But the assumption that any individual can justly 
hold more parcels than he can personally occupy and 
cultivate is in its inception false; and, were the just 
basis insisted upon, rent would be totally impossible, 
since no one could be the Jandlord of more than his 
own domain. This George entirely overlooks, and 
assuming that individuals can properly become lords 
of vast and various domains, with various degrees of 
fertility, he proposes to take the business out of their 
hands, vest it solely in the government, and divide 
the spoils among all the people. In other words, he 
creates the spoils and then unseats the spoilers, in- 
stead of making them impossible in the first place 
by fixing upon a just basis of possession. Under the 
craze of this absurdity he would abolish “ peasant 
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proprietorship” (peasant possession, we prefer to 


say) and substitute a despotic State monopoly of 
landlordism, when it is evident that the trouble is not 
in peasant proprietorship but in the disregard of the 
just basis of peasant possession and all other pos- 
session, 

Taken all together, a more absurd and ridiculous 
tissue of economic error was never spun and pub- 
lished than George’s scheme. That such unscientific 
and unsightly rubbish should have succeeded in ob- 
securing the vision of men like Patrick Ford and 
Michael Davitt is as amazing as it is lamentable. Not 
because these fallible mortals count for more in them- 
selves than others do we lament their misleadings, 
but because of the fact that circumstances have made 
them authority in this momentous struggle. We 
earnestly hope that they may be speedily led to see 
the error of their ways before the great Land League 
movement is irrecoverably divided against itself and 
its glorious promises brought to naught. But better, 
if need be, that the Land League should die than that 
George's monstrous craze should live. 


The Land for the People.” 


The Liverpool speech, it seems, was delivered by 
Davitt in response to a challenge from the English 
press to explain the meaning of the phrase, “ The 
land for the people.” We hope they understand it 
now. 

“The land for the people,” according to Parnell, 
appears to mean a change of the present tenants 
into proprietors of the estates by allowing them to 
purchase on easy terms fixed by the State and per- 
haps with the State’s aid, and a maintenance there- 
after of the present landlord system, involving the 
collection of rents by law. 

= “The land for the people,” according to Davitt 
as explained at Liverpool, appears to mean a change 
of the whole agricultural population into tenants of 
the State, which is to become the sole proprietor by 
purchase from the present proprietors, and the main- 
tenance thereafter of the present landlord system, 
involving the collection of rents in the form of taxes. 

“The land for the people,” according to George, 
appears to be the same as according to Davitt, except 
that the State is to acquire the land by confiscation 
instead of by purchase, and that the amount of rental 
is to be fixed by a different method of valuation. 

“The land for the people,” according to Liberty, 
means the protection (by the State while it exists, 
and afterwards by such voluntary associations for 
the maintenance of justice as may be destined to 
succeed it) of all people who desire to cultivate land 
in the possession of whatever land they personally 
cultivate, without distinction between the existing 
classes of landlords, tenants, and laborers, and the 
positive refusal of the protecting power to lend its 
aid to the collection of any rent whatsoever; this 
state of things to be brought about by inducing the 
people to steadily refuse the payment of rent and 
taxes, and thereby, as well as by all other means of 
passive and moral resistance, compel the State to re- 
peal all the so-called land titles now existing. 

Thus,“ the land for the people" according to Lib- 
erty is the only “ land for the people” that means the 
abolition of landlordism and the annihilation of rent ; 
and all of Henry George's talk about“ peasant pro- 
prietorship necessarily meaning nothing more than 
an extension of the landlord-class” is the veriest rot, 
which should be thrown back upon him by the charge 
that land nationalization means nothing more thana 
diminution of the landlord class and a concentration 
and hundred-fold multiplication of the landlord's 
power. 


The very fact that Mr. Davitt proposes to compen- 
sate the landlords should condemn his plan in ad- 
vance. But, for curiosity's sake, let us look at his 
figures for a moment. He says that the Irish farmers 
now pay an annual rental of fifteen million pounds 
out of an annual product of sixty million pounds. 
After the nationalization of the land they would pay, 
first, a permanent tax of nine million five hundred 
thousand pounds to meet the costs of civil administra- 
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tion, and, second, a special annual tax for fifty years 
of seven million pounds to pay the interest and prin- 
cipal of the compensation money, — a total of sixteen 
million five hundred thousand pounds out of an esti- 
mated annual product of eighty million pounds. In 
short, the annual burden of the cultivator of the soil, 
for a half century to come, is to be reduced from 
twenty-five per cent. to twenty-one per cent. of the 
proceeds of his toil. What an enticing prospect! 
Really, the game seems hardly worth the candle. 
How long will the peasantry of Ireland maintain their 
present heroic attitude, how long will Irish-American 
generosity continue to empty its pockets, to attain so 
pitiful a result? Only, too, at the end of the fifty 
years, to find their tyrants more strongly entrenched 
than ever behind the new powers and opportunities 
which the nationalization scheme would give them, 
and themselves completely at their mercy. 


George’s proposal that rents shall be paid by all the 
people for the benefit of all the people is somewhat 
similar to that of the cobperationists who would have 
profits paid by all the people for the benefit of all the 
people. Only the coöperationists have at least the 
grace to actually redistribute the profits among the 
people in such a way that each may control the dis- 
position of his share, while George adds the outrage 
of putting the total rental to such use as a majority of 
the people may dictate, regardless of the minority's 
right to spend its own money in its own way, To 
unsophisticated believers in, Liberty, unacquainted 
with " practical politics,” it seems the simpler, fairer, 
freer way to collect no profits or rents at all. 


Law and Authority. 
II. 
Translated from '' Le Révolté."} 


The Jaw isa relatively modern product; for human- 
ity existed centuries and centuries without any writ- 
ten law, not even engraven in symbols on stones at 
the entrance of temples. During that period the 
relations of men to each other were regulated by 
simple customs, by habits, usages, which constant re- 
panos made venerable and which each acquired in 

is infancy, as he learned to procure his sustenance 
by hunting, cattle-raising, or agriculture. 

All human societies have passed through this prim- 
itive phase, and even yet a large portion of humanity 
has no written laws, Tribes have manners, customs, 
n common law,” as the jurists call it—they have 
social usages, and these suflice to keep the members 
of the village, of the tribe, of the community, on 
food terms with each other. Even among our civi- 

ized selves, when we leave the large cities and 
into the country, we still find the mutual relations of 
the inhabitants regulated, not according to the written 
law of legislators, but according to ancient customs 
nerally accepted, The peasants of Russia, Italy, 
Spain, and even large sections of France and Eng- 
land have no idea of the written law. It thrusts 
itself into their life only to regulate their relations 
with the State; as for their relations with each other, 
sometimes very complex, they regalas them simply 
according to ancient customs, Formerly this was 
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the case throughout the world. 
An analysis of the customs of primitive peoples 
shows two very distinct currents running through 


them. 

Since man does not live alone, he develops within 
himself feelings and habits useful in the preservation 
of eon | and the propagation of the race. Without 
the social sentiments, without the practices of solidar- 
ity, life in common would have been absolutely im- 
possible. It is not the law that establishes them: 
they are anterior to all laws. Neither is it religion 
that prescribes them: they are anterior to every re- 
ligion ; tieg are found among all animals that live 
socially. They develop themselves by the very force 
of things, like those habits which, in animals, man 
calls instincts; they are the result of an evolution 
useful and even necessary to the maintenance of so- 
ciety in the struggle for existence which it has to sus- 
tain. Savages finally stop cating each other because 
they find it much more advantageous to apply them- 
selves to some agricultural. pursuit than to enjo; 
once a year the luxury of feeding on the flesh of an 
aged relative. In those tribes, absolutely indepen- 
dent and knowing neither laws nor chiefs, whose cus- 
toms many a traveller has described, the members 
cease to settle their quarrels with the knife because 
the habit of living in society finally develops in them 
a certain feeling of fraternity and solidarity; the 
prefer to leave to third parties the settlement of their 
differences. The hospitality of primitive peoples; re- 
spect for human life; the sentiment of reciprocity ; 
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pity for the weak ; valor, extending even to self-sacri- 
fice in, the interest of another, the practice of which 
is first learned towards children and friends, and then 
towards the other members of the community,—all 
these qualities are developed in man prior to the ex- 
istence of laws and independently of any religion, 
just as among all sociable animals. These sentiments 
and practices are the inevitable result of social life. 
Without being inherent in man (as the priests and 
metaphysicians consider them), these qualities are 
the consequence of life in common. 

But, by the side of these customs, necessary to the 
life of society and the preservation of the race, are 
produced in human associations other desires, other 
passions, and, consequently, other habits, other cus- 
toms. The desire to rule others and impose on them 
one’s will; the desire to seize the ucts of the 
labor of a neighboring tribe; the desire to subjugate 
other men in order to surround one's self with pe 8 - 
ments without taking part in their production, while 
slaves produce all that is necessary to procure every 
pleasure for their master and satisfy all his passions, 
—these personal, selfish desires produce another cur- 
rent of habits and customs. The priest on the one 
hand, a charlatan who cultivates superstition and, 
after freeing himself from the fear of the devil, prop- 
agates it among others; the soldier on the other 
band, a bully who urges on the invasion and pillage 
of his neighbors in order to return loaded with booty 
and followed by slaves,—both, hand in hand, succeed 
in imposing upon primitive societies customs adyan- 
tageous for — but tending to perpetuate 
their domination over the masses. ema | by 
the indolence, the fear, the inertia of the multitude, 
and thanks to the constant repetition of the same 
acts, they at last establish permanently customs which 
become the solid basis of their rule. 

To this end they cultivate first the spirit of routine 
which is so developed in man and which has attained 
so striking a degree in children, in all savage tribes, 
and which we also notice jn animals. Man, espe- 
cially when he is superstifious, is always afraid to 
change 8 that exists; he 1 reveres 
that which is old. “Our fathers did so; they man- 
aged to live in one way or another; they brought 
you up; they were not unhappy; do you the same!“ 
say the old to the young whenever the latter wish to 
change anything. The unknown frightens them; 
they prefer to cling to the past, even — that 
past stands for misery, oppression, pret t may 
even be said that, the unhappier man is, the more he 
fears to change anything whatever through fear of 
becoming still more unhappy; a ray of hope and a 
few glimpses of comfort must penetrate his sorrow- 
ful hut before he can begin to wish for something 
better, to criticise his former manner of life, and to 
be willing to risk something in the hope of ont ie 
it. Until this hope has penetrated his being, until he 
has freed himself from the tutelage of those who uti- 
lize his superstitions and his fears, he prefors to re- 
main as he is. If the young desire a change, the old 
utter a cry of alarm against the innovators, A sav- 


go age, for instance, would rather suffer death than 


transgress the custom of his country, for in his in- 
fancy he was told that the slightest infraction of es- 
tablished customs would bring him misfortune and 
cause the ruin of the whole tribe. And even today 
how many politicians, economists, and so-called revo- 
lutionists act under the same 2 in clinging 
to a vanishing past! How many have any other con- 
cern than to search for precedents! How many fiery 
innovators are but copyists of previous revolutions! 

This spirit of routine which has its source in super- 
stition, indolence, and cowardice has constituted the 
strength of oppressors in all Ages; and in primitive 
human societies it was skilfally made use of by 
priests and military chieftains to perpetuate the cus- 
toms, advantageous only for themselves, which they 
succeeded in imposing upon the tribes, ; 

As long as this spirit of conservatism, skilfully 
turned to account, sufficed to assure the encroach- 
ment of chiefs upon the liberty of individuals; as 
long as the only inequalities between men were the 
natural inequalities not yet increased ten and one 
hundred fold by the concentration and power of 
wealth,—there was still no need of the law and the 
formidable machinery of courts and ever increasing 
penalties to enforce it. 

But when séciety commenced to divide itself more 
and more into two hostile classes, one seeking to 
establish its dominion and the other seeking to with- 
draw itself therefrom, then the struggle began. The 
conqueror of today hastens to establish the accom- 
plished fact; he seeks to render it undebatable, to 
make it holy and venerable by every means which 
the conquered can res The Law makes its ap- 
pearance, sanctioned by the priest and supported b 
the weapons of the soldiers, It labors to establi 
firmly the customs advantageous to the ruling minor- 
ity, and the military Authority undertakes to secure 
obedience to it. At the same time the soldier finds in 
this new function a new method of 3 his 

wer; he no longer makes use of simple brute 
orce; he is the defender of the Law. 
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But if the Law consisted simply of a collection of | Field,—an angle of the quadrangle of Fields, of whom one 


8 advantageous only 
would 

obeyed. Therefore the legislator confounds in one 
and the same code the two currents of customs of 
which we have spoken —the maxims representing 
the principles of morality and solidarity developed 
by life in common and the commands forever conse- 
crating inequality. Customs absolutely necessary to 
the very existence of society are skilfully mingled 
with practices imposed by the tyrants, and the masses 
are ex to respect both alike. “Do not kill!” 
says the Code, and,“ Pay the priest his tithe!” it 


hastens to add. Do not steal!” says the Code, and 
immediately after, “He who will not pay his tax 
shall have his arm cut off.” 


Such is the Law, and this double character it has 
retained up to the present time. Its origin is the 
desire of tyrants to perpetuate the customs which 
they have imposed for their own advantage. Its 
character is the cunning mixture of customs useful to 
society,—customs which have no need of the law to 
make them respected—with those other customs 
which present no advantages except for the tyrants, 
are harmful to the masses, and are maintained only 
by fear of punishment. 

No more than individual Capital born of fraud 
and violence and pig under the auspices of 
Authority has the Law, then, any title to the respect 
of men. Born of violence and superstition, estab- 
lished in the interest of the priest, the conqueror, and 
the rich exploiter, it must be abolished entirely on 
the day when the people shall see fit to break their 
chains. 

We shall show this still more conclusively when 
wo come to analyze in a succeeding article the ulte- 
rior development of the Law under the auspices of 
religion, authority, and the existing parliamentary 
system, 


John Swinton on Lawyers. 

At the mammoth meeting of workingmen recently held in 
Cooper Union, New York, to condemn the infamous provisions 
of the new penal code of that State, John Swinton paid his 
respects to the legal profession in the following energetic 
fashion : 


In the business of subverting the liberties of our beloved 
country, I do not dread the soldier with his rifle, nor the con- 
spirator with his mask, nor the fvol, the fanatic, or the dema- 
gogue, nor the king in his regalia, nor the cleric with his 
tongue, nor the editor with his quill, nor Satan with his horns, 
nor yet the millionaire with his millions, if they bave but a 
fair field. The man to be dreaded in this Republic is the shys- 
tering lawyer; legal machination is the thing of menace and 
danger. It is in this country especially that the people need 
to be on the alert against legal quibblers,—here where they 
swarm as they do nowhere else ou the globe, not only in the 
courts, but in legislatures and their lobbies and in every place 
of power and greatness. 

How often, when searching amid the ruins of popular lib- 
erties in the countries that once enjoyed them, do we come 
upon the tracks of the false lawyer? For what oppressor has 
he not found a legal subterfuge? For what deed of guilt has 
he not been ready to erect a legal bulwark? Do we not find 
bim with a legal defense for any usurpation of every usurper, 
with a legal justification for any invasion of every birthright of 
man, with a legal quibble over every great popular franchise, 
with a legal glaze for every clear word of freedom, with legal 
pettifoggery against every establishment of right, with a legal 
weapon for nullifying every victory of progress, with a legal 
jimmy, as Major Haggerty lately said in the Assembly, to pry 
open every man’s safe, with legal mechanism for tearing out 
every stone in the fabric of justice, or for rearing every pillar 
in the edifice of wrong? 

Not a guilty deed has ever been perpetrated by power, not a 
base treason bas ever been hatched against the Commonwealth, 
not a device bas ever been set for the subversion of any popu- 
lar right, but the ſulse lawyer has stood ready to uphold it 
with the armament of false legality. He battered the Twelve 
Tables of Rome, he made of no effect the Ten Commandments 
of Moses, he stifled the genius of Magna Charta, and he Is now 
souttling the Constitution of the United States. For does not 
the whole spirit and intent of this new penal code contravene 
the spirit and intent of the great Constitution which guarantees 
freedom of speech, freedom of meeting, and every freedom of 
peaceful combination and lawful action? It does not need 
that one shall be a legist or a jurist to ask this question, or to 
answer it. It needs but that he have reason, the light that 
lighteneth every man who cometh into the world. Even the 
most ordinary people, exercising but their common sense, 
are quick in apprehending the main principles of right, 
quick in discovering the drift of evil schemes, however subtle; 
and as appears from this demonstration of to-night, they are 
quick, with but thelr plain sense as a guide, in detecting the 
spirit of hostility to their proper rights that animates the new 
penal code. In the case of the new penal code, the operating 
codifier is an antiquated and eccentric character of the name of 
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to the rulers, it | sits on the bench, one bestrides the elevated railroad, one stands 
ave difficulty in getting itself accepted and | ina pulpit, and one is at the bar — now arraigned here at this 


bar. I find no fault with his codifying mania, believing that 
codification is every way desirable. But the codifier should 
possess something more than technical skill; he must be a man 
of luminous mind, of fine sense of equity, of power to seize the 
spirit of laws, of faith in right and man’s rights, and of proper 
appreciation of the institutions and franchises of freedom 
among the people, for whom the laws were made and for whom 
the code is to be law. Now David Dudley Field is not such a 
man; and this code now before me is the all-sufficient evidence 
that he is not. Competent critics tell me that the greater part 
of the code is well enough, and that, considering the material 
out of which it is made, it must, in the nature of things, be well 
enough; but yet there is poison in it, the poison of the liberti- 
cide — poison for the fundamental rights of society, respecting 
speech, meeting, combination for a general purpose, and co- 
operation for the common welfare. We raise our voice to- 
night against the presence of this poison in the body corporate 


Ill-Timed Mercy. 

The following article, intrinsically excellent, is the more re- 
markable because coming from a daily journal of no less in- 
fluence and extended circulation than the Boston “ Globe.” 
The reader, however, should bear in mind that the Red Cross 
Society of Geneva is a very different affair from the Red 
Cross Society of the People's Will, the latter being established, 
not, as the former is, by tyrants to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor fellows whom they force Into the field to fight their 
battles for them, but by the people to alleviate the sufferings 
of such voluntary champions of their rights as have incurred 
the vengeance of the tyrants. 


What grim absurdity there is in the adoption by the princi- 
pal governments of the world of the articles submitted by the 
Geneva Convention! The Society of the Red Cross is a 
praiseworthy institution In itself, and its purpose is one that 
appeals to the best impulses of humanity. Heroic men and 
women devote themselves to the noble work of mitigating the 
horrors and suffering caused by the tyranny and insatiable 
rapacity of the few who assume the right to control their mil- 
lions of fellow-creatares. What a ghastly satire it is when 
the men who call themselves ralers meet and draw up, with 
great care and much pretence of charitable zeal, a grave 
agreement not to interfere with the binding up of the wounds 
they inflict. England, France, Germany, Turkey, are prepar- 
ing their infernal machinery for blowing off arms and legs, 
smashing skulls, wounding, maiming, killing men who know 
not what they may be fighting for, and at the same time sol- 
emnly agreeing to tenderly pick up and care for the shattered 
wrecks of human beings from their elds of slaughter. 

Article 5 of the Geneva Convention contains the very essence 
of sardonic humor. Inhabitants of the country who may 
bring help to the wounded shall be respected and shall remain 
free. The generals of the belligerent powers shall make it 
their care to inform the inhabitants of the appeal addressed to 
their bumanity and of the neutrality which will be the conse- 
quence of it. The generals, whose sole business is to devise 
the most effective methods of consigning the greatest possible 
numbers of men to the pains and torments of that hell upon 
carth, a modern battlefield, shall appeal to the humanity of 
those who providentially avoid their mangling machinery, and 
assure them that they may repair what injury they can with- 
out fear of molestation. 

But this all tends to make war less horrible, it will be urged 
by many. It merely makes war, that sum of all vilanies, 
more horribly grotesque. It is like putting salve on the sabre 
that slashes a soldier's face. Instead of making such elabo- 
rate preparations to bandage broken heads and holding conven- 
tions to construct appeals to the humanity of other people, the 
gentlemen who run the governments of the world had better 
stop breaking beads, and turn their attention to preventing 
organized murder. If the governments that hypocritically 
assent to the articles of the Geneva Convention were not in 
existence, there would be no necessity for a Society of the Red 
Cross. 


A Meaningless Memorial. 

The following is an extract from a private letter written on 
Decoration Day by P. J. Healy of San Francisco to Dr. J. H. 
Swain of this city. It is printed here in the hope that some 
of those who annually decorate the graves of the soldiers who 
died to save this despicable Union may be awakened to a sense 
of their idleness and folly by this interpretation of the language 
of their flowers. 

While the pot-house patriots of the United States are deck- 
ing the graves of the dead slaves with floral offerings, let the 
living, thinking men of today commune with each other. We 
wonder whose interest it is to commemorate these occasions, 
What did the poor, blind fools die for? A country? We 
have none. We have a territory, but no country. Witness 
our position at the Court of St. James,—Lowell, the poet of 


Liberty in America, pandering to, defending, and excusing 
despotism in England! See how we are humiliated in South 
America. Not even Trescott can extricate us. A constitn- 
tion, you say, we may have preserved by soaking it in a sea 
of blood. No, not even that. Your organic law is unable to 
solve the Mormon difficulty in accordance with religious free- 
dom. It shrinks at the approach of the Asian, and it is doubt- 
fal if it could stand another strain such as the Hayes and Til- 
den disgrace. But we are drifting along, the wisest of states- 
men trusting to accident; no definite policy, no principle, no 
tradition of Liberty that has not been violated. Well, let them 
driſt on! The irrevocable logic of events will teach them wis- 
dom, may-be too late. 
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Anarchism in Court. 

We fear that Nihilism is insidlously working its way into 
our halls of justice. At any rate, the municipal court reporter 
of the Boston “Globe” reports frequent conversations held 
with one Max,” apparently a member of the dangerous 
classes, whose utterances are at times as atrociously revolu- 
tionary as those of Bakounine himself. This mysterious 
personage reminds us slightly of Carlyle’s Herr Teufels- 
drockh, and sometimes even we shrewdly suspect that he 
stands in about the same relationship to the “Globe” re- 
porter as that of the Clothes Philosopher of Weissnichtwo to 
the Sage of Chelsea. Here isa sample of his extraordinary 
outpourings, which we find in the “ Globe” of the day fol- 
lowing Guiteau’s execution, — an event which seems to have 
put him into a desperate mood that, if long continued in, 
might prove dangerous to social order: 

“ What do you find reflected in the mirror this morning, 
Max?” inquired the Counsellor, when he came into the court- 
room and observed the old gentleman in a preoccupied mood. 

“Nothing very pleasant. A dark red cloud obscures the 
picture, and casts a gory gloom upon the faces of men. Just 
look down upon this swarming ant-hill of a city, and notice 
the excitement that pervades the whole heap. There is some- 
thing grim and hideous in the gloating expectation with which 
the pismires swarm about the bulletin boards, licking their 
bloodthirsty little chops while waiting to learn that a wretched 
fellow-creature has been slaughtered in answer to their un- 
reasoning clamor for revenge.“ 

“ Dropping metaphor, you refer to the crowds waiting for 
news of the execution of the assassin Guiteau, do you not?” 

“I do, of course. I have been listening to the comments of 
the crowds as I passed along the street, and I have beard little 
but breathings of brutal passion, uttered in tones of virtuous 
indignation, and with much pretence of profound respect for + 
the law which gratifies their lust for blood. There is a good 
deal of tiger left in human nature after all, aud it takes ad- 
vantage of such occasions as this to manifest itself, when it 
will be accounted a virtue. I have heard men today express 
their strong desire to commit murder, and openly proclaim 
their thirst for a human being's blood, as though it were a 
very commendable spirit that actuated them. Patriotism, 
some said. Others claimed that their intense love of justice 
moved them to feelings of profound joy at the prospective 
strangling of a miserable crank. Respect for the infallible 
wisdom of the law was the pretence under which some tried 
to conceal their ghoulish appetites. Good citizens all, de- 
voutly praying on Sundays to be forgiven their sins, as they 
falsely pretend to forgive those who trespass against them.” 

“ But you do not stop to consider, Max, that the man who 
is to be banged today murdered not only a fellow-being, but 
a president.” 

“Indeed, but that is just what I have considered; and, 
moreover, that is the very reason that the passions of the 
people have been aroused to such a pitch. It is my belicf 
that, had Guitean’s victim been an obscure man, no scaffold 
drop would be yawning for him today. But the crazy fool 
struck a blow at government, that idol of the ignorant, set up 
by force and maintained by fraud and error to be worshipped 
by those whom it most oppresses. Sane or insane, it matters 
not. A nation of Masons and Bill Joneses clamors for his 
blood, and he must die. Not that his loss is to be deplored, 
for he certainly is of no benefit to the community, but the 
public sentiment that backs up the hangman is not as vir- 
tuous and calmly judicial as it pretends to be.” 

“ The man has been declared sane enough to be responsible, 
and is therefore sane enough to be hanged. When the drop 


than they, exact tribute from the tenants by naming 
the tribute taxes instead of rent? By no means. 
The result of such a policy would be simply the 
supersedure of the No-Rent manifesto by a No-Tax 
manifesto; and the day when a No-Tax manifesto 
appears will prove the day of doom for all governors 
and usurers and rent-thieves and tribute-takers what- 
soever. 

In the early days of the Irish land agitation Michael 
Davitt used to say unqualifiedly: “ Rent is an im- 
moral tax upon industry.” In his speech to the 
laborers of New York a few days ago he said timidly : 
“ Rent imposed upon labor — such rent as that exacted 
by Irish absentee landlords — I have declared in Ire- 
land to be an immoral tax. To throw off that im- 
moral, unjust tax Ireland has leaped to its feet, and, 
thank God, we are today half-way to victory.” Yet 
in this manifest retreat many long-time admirers 
of Davitt — among them “ Phillip” of the “ Irish 
World” — strive hard to see, not the truth (they 
know it is not that), but a step in advance! For 
once you are mistaken, most tolerant, patient, and 
impartial “ Phillip”! It is decidedly a step back- 
ward; and you, perhaps of all men, known to the 
readers of the “Irish World” chiefly as the steadfast 
and sturdy opponent of all varieties of usury and all 
species of nationalization, onght to see this most 
clearly, and, so seeing it, to so pronounce it. 


“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Thomas Jefferson, were he alive today, would 
probably be an Anarchist. His philosophy pointed 
straight in the direction of absolute Liberty. In this 
connection one of the most interesting of his sayings 
is that inscribed by him on the desk on which the 
Declaration of Independence was written: “ Politics, 
as well as religion, has its superstitions.” 

Lady Brassey mentions that in one of the South 
Sea islands the missionaries had to substitute cocoa- 
nut milk for wine, as the cup never reached the third 
communicant without replenishing. We do not doubt 
the story. Indeed, it would be surprising if the 
South Sea islanders, true to their cannibalistic in- 
stincts, did not find the Blood of Christ most palatable. 

The demand for Lysander Spooner's pamphlet, 
“ Natural Law,” has been so great as to necessitate a 
second edition. This is now ready. The price, as 
may be seen in our advertising columns, has been 
reduced from fifteen to ten cents. It was this forcible 
treatise that led the editor of “ Le Révolté” to write 
the excellent articles on“ Law and Authority“ which 
Liberty recently republished. 

We have received from George Chainey, the Paine 
Hall lecturer, a new volume of his Sunday discourses, 
published under the general title,“ The New Ver- 
sion.“ It presents the same handsome appearance 
externally that characterized the original volume, 
and is as full as that of fresh thought and stirring 
eloquence. There are passages in it with which we 
hope to grace Liberty's pages as soon as our limited 
space ‘will allow. 

The extended remarks in which we indulge else- 
where à propos of a recent pamphlet on “The Mor- 
mon Problem“ apply with equal pertinence to an 
able essay by James W. Stillman of Boston on 
“ The Constitutional and Legal Aspect of the Mormon 
Question,” with a copy of which we have been 
favored. The author shows conclusively the out- 
rageous character of the invasion of human rights 
perpetrated in the crusade against the religion of the 
Mormons, 

Those of Liberty's readers who understand French 
should send for a copy of Michael Bakounine’s Dieu 
et l'État” (God and the State), advertised in another 
column, It discusses theology from an anarchistic 
standpoint, and holds God, or the illusion called God, 
responsible for all the authority that oppresses and 
most of the evil that afflicts mankind, In fact, the 
tyrant of the skies receives an excoriation at the 
hands of Bakounine only surpassed in the pages of 
Proudhon. 

Michael Davitt tries to avoid the charge that he is 
inconsistent in working for peasant proprietorship 
when he believes in land nationalization by saying 
that the former is sure to end in the latter, because 
the government, tinding itself unable to collect in- 
terest from the tenants on the money loaned them to 
buy the land, will be compelled to foreclose and take 
possession. But what of it? Can the government, 
any more than the present landlords, evict a whole 
nation? And if not, can it, any more successfully 


In a recent issue of his journal, “This World,” 
George Chainey denounced the action of the authori- 
ties in suppressing Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” and printed in a supplement the poem chiefly 
objected to, * To a Common Prostitute.” Postmaster 
Tobey declined to let the publication through the mail 
at pound rates on the ground that the supplement 
was not a supplement in the sense of the statute. In 
this absurd position he was sustained by the post- 
master-general. But the real animus moving the 
pious and hypocritical Tobey developed itself when 
Mr. Chainey offered his paper at the post-office at 
third-class rates. Then the postmaster decided the 
matter unmailable because obscene. Another appeal 
to Washington was taken, and this time, through the 
efforts of W. D. O'Connor and R. G. Ingersoll, the 
postmaster-general was induced to decide against 
Tobey and order the matter transmitted in the mails. 
It was immediately telegraphed all over the country 
by newspaper correspondents that“ Leaves of Grass,” 
against Mr. Tobey's decision, had been declared 
mailable. This so annoyed our asinine postmaster 
that he immediately sent paragraphs to all the Boston 
newspapers denying that the book itself had been 
pronounced mailable, the decision affecting only a 
short extract from one poem. Another instance of 
the man’s quibbling hypocrisy. He knows perfectly 
well that, if the portion to which the State authorities 
objected can pass, the whole book can pass. If he 
does not believe it, he can readily test it by accepting 
the invitation extended to him and others in our 
advertising columns. Leaves of Grass“ has been | fais, let us hope that will be the last of the whole Guiteau 
republished without a word of alteration, and the | crowd so far as the public is concerned. I for one hope that 
publisher of Liberty now publicly offers it for sale in | they will all disappear with a dull thud about noon to-day, 


the very city where it has been temporarily sup- never to be heard of more,” quoth the Counsellor. “Iam 
pressed, The authorities must now bring the ques- e eee Lets mrowing ‘rather a youre 
tion to an issue, or confess their defeat. Let all Who ,, Perhaps,” said Max, musingly, as he sketched on the 


wish to sustain us in this fight order the book from us | margin of his newspaper a design for an improved dynamite 
without delay. bomb. 
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War upon Superstitious Women. 

Most men feel either pity, contempt, or abhorrence 
for the absurdities and errors of all other religions 
than their own. And they are especially incredulous 
us to the sanctity and sincerity of those men who 
make their godliness profitable to the attainment of 
wealth, of high places in Church or State, or to in- 
crease the number of their wives. And although we 
cannot look into the hearts of each and every one of 
such men, and know precisely how much sin or 
superstition there may be in each case, we doubt if 
the class, as a whole, have been credited with any 
more hypocrisy, avarice, ambition, or unchastity than 
they were really guilty of. And if they alone were 
the sufferers from religious persecutions, we doubt- 
less might not ery our eyes out in bewailing their 
fate. But it is quite another thing to visit either our 
contempt or detestation upon the ignorant and super- 
stitious victims, whether male or female, of these 
religious impostors. While to make direct war upon 
women, on account of their religious superstitions, is 
brutal. If their religious errors cannot be corrected 
by reason, they must be suffered to take their course. 
They are no subject for legislation. 

That women are naturally more credulous and 
superstitious than men, and more easily carried by 
their superstitions into wild and unnatural conduct, 
may be admitted. But of their sincerity there is, un- 
less in very exceptional cases, no reasonable doubt. 
And their sincerity, if nothing else, should be their 
protection. When, for example, women crush and 
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crucify their natural affections—their natural desires 
to become wives and mothers—in order to serve God, 
as they think, and save their souls, by lives of labor 
for the sick, the wounded, and the orphan, the law- 
maker, who, instead of according to these women the 
respect and protection which their sincerity deserves, 
would seek to oppress them in order to gain favor 
with the bigots and tyrants of other religions, is not 
only a political villain, he is also an inhuman wretch. 

We have been led into these remarks by a well 
written, and strongly written, pamphlet on “ The 
Mormon Problem: By a Citizen of Massachuselts ;"* 
protesting against the persecution now carried on 
against the Mormons by Congress and the Courts. 

We look upon this war upon the Mormons as being, 
not a war upon the vices, or supposed vices, of Brig- 
ham Young, or Heber Kimball, or other Mormon 
men—who, for the purposes of this argument, may 
be admitted to be selfish, ambitious, and lascivious 
hypocrites—but against their victims, the sincere and 
superstitious women, who have been deluded into the 
idea that one masculine Mormon saint can secure the 
eternal salvation of ten or twenty Mormon women, if 
they will, so far put their trust in him as to become 
his wives in this world. 

However vicious or sensual a Mormon man may 
be supposed to be, who wishes to take to himself ten 
or twenty wives, the wives themselves cannot be 
suspected of hecoming wives from any similar mo- 
tives. It is utterly contrary to the natare of women 
to suppose that, in this country, if not in any other, 
any woman would, from sensual and vicious motives, 
consent to become one of the ten or twenty wives of 
one man. Nothing more unnatural than this can be 
conceived of, as the act of a vicious or lascivious 
woman, But the Mormon women are not vicious, 
However the sincerity and morality of the polyga- 
mous men may have been doubted, nobody, so far as 
we know, has eyer doubted the sincerity and chastity 
of the Mormon women. Nothing, therefore, but 
religious superstition can account for their being 
willing to enter into polygamous marriages. 

Such being the facts, he war of Congress upon 
polygamy is not a war upon sensual or vicious men, 
or sensual or vicious women. If Congress were 
really waging an honest war against unchaste men, 
or even unchaste women, or even religious hypocrites 
and impostors, they would not need to go to Utah to 
find them. And the fact that they do go to Utah to 
find them—passing by the hundreds of thousands of 
vicious persons of both sexes at home, and the, reli- 
gious hypocrites that are not supposed to be very 
scarce anywhere—is the proof of their hypocrisy; 
and of their design to make political capital for them- 
selves, by currying favor with bigots and hypocrites, 
rather than to promote chastity on the part of either 
men or women. 

If all the polygamous women of Utah had been 
common prostitutes, we have no reason to suppose 
that the lawmakers at Washington would have ever 
had their religious sensibilities distarbed on account 
of them. Or if the polygamous men of Utah had 
been rich merchants and bankers in New York, each 
of them haying one wife and one family of children 
whom he lived with openly, and a half dozen other 
women, with children, whom he supported secretly, 
we do not ‘think that this immorality would have so 
aroused the pious hypocrites at Washington as to in- 
duce them to get up a political crusade to put it 
down. 

Congress has just as much right to inquire into, 
and prescribe, the chastity, the private morals, and 
the religious sincerity of all other men and women, 
throughout the country, as it has to do it in Utah. 

If the Mormon women are in any way restrained 
of their liberty, or forced into, or compelled to remain 
in, their polygamous marriages, against their wills, 
they ought to be protected against all wrongs of that 
kind. But to make war upon them, because they 
think they are serving God, and securing their salva- 
tion, by being “sealed,” as they call it, to a mascu- 
line saint, or to one whom they believe to be a saint, 


* Sold by James Campbell, Boston. It is alleged—and correctly, 
we suspect—that the author is Alfred E, Giles, of Hyde Park. 


who can take them to heaven ander his wing, is mak- 
ing war upon them, not for their vices or their crimes, 
but for their superstitions and delusions. And this, 
we repeat, is not the act of virtuous and honest 
legislators, but of canting bigots, snivelling hypo- 
crites, and unprincipled politicians. 

The pamphlet above named has especial interest 
for its exposure of the whiting, wriggling, squirm- 
ing, quibbling, prevaricating, pettifogging practices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. That court 
concedes of course the authority of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, viz., that “ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” But they 
are sorely perplexed to understand what can be 
meant by “the free exercise of religion.” They 
guess it must have been something that Mr. Madison 
or Mr. Jefferson once talked about in Virginia. They 
are quite sure it cannot mean any liberty to disobey 
a law of Congress! for that would be denying the 
authority of the Government! Consequently, if 
Congress forbids Mormon women to save their souls 
in the way their religion teaches, they must be re- 
strained, not from “the free exercise of their reli- 
gion,” but from disobeying the law of Congress! 

How perfectly clear it is that this court knows all 
about “the free exercise of religion!” And how 
determined they are to maintain it against any in- 
fringement by any law of Congress! What a glori- 
ous thing it is for a people to have such a guardian 
of their religions freedom! How could we have any 
religious freedom, if it were not for Congresses and 
Supreme Courts! 

When we get rid of Congresses and Supreme 
Courts, as we no doubt sometime will, it is to be 
hoped that men will learn that there is but one single 
kind of legal freedom; and that that is simply the 
natural freedom of each individual to do whatever 
he will with himself and his property, for his body 
here, and his soul hereafter, so long as he does not 
trespass upon the equal freedom of any other person. 
It is to be hoped that they will sometime learn that 
this one natural freedom comprehends all of men's 
moral freedom, social freedom, religious freedom, 
industrial freedom, commercial freedom, political 
freedom, and all the other freedoms (if there are 
any others), to which every human being is by na- 
ture entitled. Until men learn this—and especially 
until they learn tifat moral, social, religious, indus- 
trial, commercial, and political freedom mean free- 
dom from the laws of Congresses, and the decisions 
of Supreme Courts—it is very clear that they are to 
have no legal freedom at all. 


Liberty and the People. 

So-called governments are established and main- 
tained for the sole purpose of robbing the people. 
So-called governments are mobs, conspiracies, usur- 
pations, The people have practically no voice in their 
constitution and administration. But the people toler- 
ate them, fight for them, and pay taxes to support them. 
The people are the ignorant victims of superstition, 
fraud, and consequent slavery. The people need wak- 
ing up. They need to have all the lessons of passing 
events shown in their true light for their emancipa- 
tion. It is to inaugurate this righteous mission of 
coming reform-journalism that our little plant of 
Liberty has been sown on this continent. We have 
set ourselves up to be laughed at, to be called fanat- 
ies, Utopians, and fools; but the germ is planted, and 
woe will come to the oppressor before the tree stops 
growing. 

And yet the laugh is by no means all ou one side. 
On the contrary, we venture to say that no radical 
paper ever started in America has received, on its own 
merits, such surprising attention and favorable com- 
ment as has Liberty, in the first year of its existence, 
We have been constantly astonished at the number of 
people in this country, of all grades and conditions: 
of cultivation, who subscribe to our views, and whom 
Liberty found, only to make happy, as the first pub- 
lished exponent of what they bad in their solitude 
long ago thought out. Scarcely a day passes but 
that from various quarters come congratulations and 
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messages of approval, and it is more than certain 
that so ripe are thousands for full-handed revolt 
against the whole system of existing governments 
that it only needs time to develop an agitation that 
will be anything but ridiculous to politicians, com- 
mercial sharks, scholarly skulks, and plunderers 
generally. The fact that this paper can live at all 
on the merits of its philosophy would, in itself, have 
been astonishing, but the fact that some of the most 
cultivated thinkers in the land, together with scores 
of representative reform workers in every sphere, 
Should have come to our side unsolicited is indeed 
significant and inexpressibly gratifying. i 

Had not political government been deep-rooted in 
theological superstition, its head would have been 
cut off long ago. The herculeah obstacle that rises 
to confront us everywhere is that instinctive delicacy 
which hesitates to offend religious sentiment. The 
Irish, for instance, are in a frame of mind which 
naturally inclines them to a short cut to the emanci- 
pation of their outraged country ; but, without violat- 
ing our own consciences, we cannot suppress the fact 
that Popery is the very essence of all that is vile in 
the State, and that the assumed authority of the 
Catholic hierarchy is the beginning of the human 
disease that alone makes the political State possible. 
When a Catholic gets so far out of the slough—as 
fortunately some of the most advanced ones have— 
as to admit that the very organization of the church 
is inimical to Liberty, the way is then easy; but such 
bravery and fidelity to reason is equivalent to ceasing 
to be a Catholic, and ceasing to be a Catholic is, with 
most of these deluded votaries, a horrid nightmare 
which means eternal perdition, Considering the out- 
spokenness in which we have indulged, it argues a 
toleration strikingly in contrast with Puritanic bigotry 
that many of our most esjeemed and steadfast sub- 
scribers are Catholics, who seem to say: “ Not that 
we love Rome less, but Ireland and Liberty more.” 
It is to be regretted that Ireland has not a leader to- 
day who dares lead her people to defy that audacious 
mob known as the English government and trample 
it under foot by refusing to feed it with further rent 
and taxes. Truly disappointing is it to reflect that 
Michael Davitt should have abandoned the no-rent 
resolve to disseminate philosophical vagaries, the 
purpose of which is to extend the sphere of govern- 
ment in Ireland rather than curtail it. 

The plundering purposes for which the English 
government is alone maintained is for the time most 
evident in Egypt. Through alliance of English bond- 
holders with the Khedive, a country having about the 
same population as Ireland, and, like it, chiefly de- 
voted to agriculture, has been so deeply plunged into 
debt that its entire revenue is absorbed in paying 
over to the Bank of England the interest on its bonds. 
The people, ground down with usury, protest; and 
no sooner do they threaten a refusal to pay the tribute 
than the same brute that has Ireland by the throat 
proceeds to “ defend the interests of the British cit- 
izens” at the cannon’s mouth. And who are the cit- 
izens whose “interests” all governments are instituted 
to defend? They are the bankers, the bondholders, 
the plunderers of the people. In Ireland and India 
it is rent, in Egypt it is bonded interest, but every- 
where it is usury. Is it not about time that the 
plundered peoples of the earth should begin to get 
their eyes open? Can anything less than a square 
repudiation of the whole conspiracy called govern- 
ment avail? Is it not the part of brave men to 
trample the whole farce under foot and refuse to 
recognize it as having any further right to live? In 
1839 Wendell Phillips exclaimed at a Boston mass 
meeting: “Thank God, we are not a law-abiding 
people!” Lend us your support, friends, and Liberty 
shall live to herald the day when it will not be irony 
to exclaim :—* Thank Reason, the masses in all lands 
are not law-abiding people!" The end of usury and 
slavery will not be far off then. 


The Forms of Law.” 
That the forms of law were all complied with, 
is the reason, and substantially the only reason, 
given why we ought to be satisfied that Guiteau was 
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years, must all count for nothing — must not be ad- 
mitted to have raised even « reasonable doubt — in 
the face of the fact that “the forms of law were all 
complied with“; and that twelve men, with no per- 
sonal experience with insane persons, and presamably 
destitute of all the knowledge necessary for deciding 
such a question, have been made by fossil judges, and 
ruffian lawyers, and howling editors, and bloodthirsty 
politicians, and unintelligible, if not unintelligent, 
“experts,” to declare that they believed him sane; or 
at least sane enough to be hanged. 

To all this we answer that “ the forms of law” have 
had many and fearful crimes to answer for, “The 
forms of law,” in England, have had to answer for the 
hanging of great numbers of innocent men, without 
permitting them even to bring a witness, or employ 
counsel, for their defence; lest such witness or counsel 
should induce juries to thwart the determination of the 
government to hang everybody suspected of a crime. 

These “ forms of law” were once described, by an 
English lawyer, in this wise: 


The speedy arm of Justice 
Was never known to fall; 

‘The gaol supplied the gallows, 
Tho gallows thinned the gaol, 

And sundry wise precautions 
‘The sages of the law 

Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues In awe. 

For, lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring, . 

His witnesses were not allowed 
To swear to any thing. 

And lest his wily advocate 
‘The court should overreach, 

His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech, 

Yet, euch was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law, 

‘That, If in his Indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw, 

The Court assigned him counsellora 
To argue on the doubt, 

Provided he Aimaecl/ had first 
Contrived to point It out. 

Vet lest thelr mildneas should perchance 
Be craftily abused, 

To show him the indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 

But still, that he might understand 
‘The nature of the charge, 

‘The samo was in the Latin tongue 
Read out to him at large. 

"Twas thus the law kept rogues in awe, 
Gave honest men protection, 

And justly famed, by all was named, 
Of wisdom the perfection. 


The practical results of these “ forms of law” are 
well described in an article on Newgate prison, in the 
“Fortnightly [London] Review” for June, 1882- 
This prison was always crowded with prisoners, hav- 
ing sometimes as many as “eight, nine, and even 
twelve hundred souls.“ For the poverty and misery 
of the people drove great numbers into crime, Of 
these prisoners the Review says: 

For the bulk of the criminal prisoners there was one speedy 
and effectual system of removal, that of capital punishment. 
Executions were wholesale in those times. The code was san- 
guinary in the extreme. Male coiners [counterfeiters] were 
quartered as traitors, and females were burnt. Larceny, for- 
gery, bankruptcy, all these were punished by death, and the 
gallows tree was always heavily laden. 

There was every element of callous brutality in the manner 
of inflicting the extreme penalty of the law. From the time of 
sentence to the last dread moment the convict was exhibited as 
a show, or held up to public contempt and execration. .... . 
The actual ceremony was to the last degree cold blooded, and 
wanting in all the solemn attributes befitting the awful scene. 
The doomed was carried in an open cart to Tyburn or other 
appointed place; the halter already encircled his neck, bis 
coffin was at his feet. For the mob it was a high day 
and holiday; they lined the route taken by the ghastly proces- 
sion, encouraging or flouting the convict according as he bap- 
pened to be a popular hero, or unknown to criminal fame. In 
the first case they cheered him to the echo, offered him bouquets 
of flowers, or pressed him to drink deep from St. Giles's bowl; 
in the latter they pelted him with filth, and overwhelmed him 
with abuse. The most scandalous scenes occurred on the gal- 
lows. The hangman often quarrelled with his victim over the 
garments which the former looked upon as a lawful perquisite, 
and which the latter was disposed to distribute among his 
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long experienced in the treatment of the insane — 
that in their opinion he was insane, and had been for 


The populace were like degenerate Ro- 
mans in the amphitheatre waiting for the butchery to begin. 
They fought and struggled desperately for front places; people 
fell and were trampled to death, hoarse roars came from thou- 
sands of brazen throats, which swelled into a terrible chorus 
as the black figures of the performers on the gallows stood 
ont against the sky. “Hats off!" “Down in front!“ these 
cries echoed and re-echoed in increasing volume, and all at 
once abruptly came to an end —the bolt was drawn, the drop 
had fallen, and the miserable wretch had gone to his long 
home. 


The story is told that a hangman, in England, 
being once inquired of, as to how many persons his 
hanging apparatus could hang at once, replied that 
it could hang a dozen at a time, but could not hang 
more than ten comfortably.” 

But in all the accounts we have read of the 
brutal murders committed under “ the forms of law,” 
in England, we do not remember to have read that 
when, as in Guiteau's case, the question of guilt was 
one of sanity or insanity, two professional ruffians 
were hired to aid the public prosecutor, not in in- 
vestigating candidly, rationally, and honestly the 
question whether he was sane, and therefore guilty» 
but to forestall and shut out that inquiry, by heaping 
upon him every epithet of abhorrence which the 
dictionaries could furnish, and thus convince the jury 
that, although human in form, and sane in mind, he 
was?in reality, such a monster in depravity as had 
never before been seen in human shape. 

And why has such a spectacle as this been en- 
dured? Certainly not merely because a man had 
been killed — for such oceufrences are too common 
to cause either alarm or surprise — but because tens 
of thousands of ambitious and avaricious plotters 
have seen that if all their selfish schemes, which they 
have hoped to accomplish through a president of 
their own choice, can be defeated by a single pistol 
shot, their occupations are gone. 

But let us see still further what crimes “ the forms 
of law” have been made to sanction, 

“The forms of law“ have sanctioned the murder 
of accused persons—who, from insanity, or any 
other cause, refused to plead either guilty, or not 
guilty—by laying them upon their backs on the 
ground, and then piling weights upon their breasts, 
until they were crushed to death. Giles Corey was 
deliberately murdered in this manner in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1692, for refusing to plead either 
guilty, or not guilty, to a charge of witchcraft. 

“The forms of law” have sanctioned “ the trial 
by battle,” so called; that is, duels between the 
accuser and the accused, under the conviction that 
Providence would give the victory to the innocent 
party. 

“The forms of law” have sanctioned the trial of 
accused persons by compelling them to“ walk bare- 
foot and blindfolded, over nine red hot plough-shares 
laid lengthwise at unequal distances,” 

“The forms of law” have sanctioned the trial of 
accused persons “ by plunging the bare arm up to 
the elbow, in boiling water,” in the expectation that 
they would escape unhurt, if they were innocent, 

Also, “ by casting the person suspected into a river 
or pond of cold water, when, if he floated therein, 
without any action of swimming, [his feet and hands 
being bound], it was deemed an evidence of his 
guilt, but if he sunk, he was acquitted.” 

“The forms of law” have sanctioned the hanging 
of Quakers and witches“ in Massachusetts. They 
have sanctioned the hanging of witches in other 
countries, They have sanctioned the hanging of 
great numbers of insane persons in this and other 
countries. They have sanctioned the hanging of 
multitudes of innocent men, who were uot insane. 
They have sanctioned the torture of men by the 
thumbscrew, by breaking them on the wheel, and by 
burning them at the stake, They have sanctioned 
the torture and murder of great numbers of conscien- 
tious men and women, for holding and avowing 
religious opinions a little more decent and reasonable 
than those held by the men in power. They have 
sanctioned the use of the thumbscrew and other 
tortures to compel men to confess themselves guilty 
of crimes, of which the government had no other 
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satisfactory proof. In short, “the forms of law” 
have sanctioned a great many more horrible crimes 
in the past, than mankind are likely to tolerate in the 
future. 

Guiteau himself is dead, But the Guiteau case 
has not yet had its final trial. The final question to 
be tried will be, whether Guiteau, on the one hand, 
or Davidge, Porter, Corkhill, and those who have 
urged them on, on the other, were the real mur- 
derers. 

But what concerns us all now is, that there shall 
no longer exist any power, that is capable of estab- 
lishing such “forms of law,” as will interfere with 
the substance of justice. 


Gone to Parnell. 

Michael Davitt, say the dispatches, has gone over 
to tell Parnell that he will tell the Irish people that, 
though he has, and will continue to have, his own 
opinions as to the scheme of land nationalization, he 
will make them subservient for the time being to the 
interests of the Land League. 

A momentous mission, this, for Michael Davitt, 
who is to find evictions going on at the rate of twelve 
hundred a week in Ireland, the repression infamy 
just signed by the Queen and going into operation, 
and one hundred and eighty-two suspects still Jan- 
guishing in prison! 

We can conceive of a Michael Davitt, who, going 
back to his outraged country, would talk after this 
wise: “I am going over to tell Parnell that he and 
I have parted company forever,—to tell the Irish 
people to pay no more rent to the bitter end, and that 
the only way of realizing ‘the land for the people’ 
is for the people to take the land, evict the landlords, 
and defy the English government as a mob of plun- 
dering bandits.” 

Such a Michael Davitt would probably go back to 
jail with the hundred and eighty-two suspects (who 
are just as good as he is), but would be infinitely 
more powerful for good and more glorious in himself 
than in the trivial and trimming réle of a compro- 
miser with the English brute at his country’s throat. 


Guiteau One of God’s Own. 

At our request, Mrs. E. M. F. Denton furnishes us a copy of 
the following letter written by her prior to the execution of 
Guiteau. Heretofore the bitterest things said against Guiteau 
have come from women. With the more pleasure, therefore, 
we print these dispassionate words of wisdom from a woman's 


pen: 
Mrs. Frances M. Scoville : 

My Dean Mapam,—I have seen your card to the public in 
reference to your proposed petition to President Arthur, ask- 
ing for a “stay of execation” in the case of your brother, 
Charles J. Guiteau. 

Permit me to assure you that I bave not one moment's sym- 
pathy with the murderous demand of the general public for 
your brother's life. Even the hue of his crime pales in com- 
parison with this flerce, blind rage of a nation to wreak re- 
venge for his terrible deed. It cannot be claimed that the 
taking of his life is at all necessary to our protection against 
any further outrages from his tongue or at his hands. He is 
in the nation’s power, and can, therefore, be restrained in 
future from any acts of violence against the peace of the pub- 
He, or of the individual. By what right, then, does the nation 
demand his life? 

More than all this, however, the awful responsibility for his 
deed rests not alone with him. Far, from it! In his case, 
scarcely less than in the case of the Freemans, of Pocasset, is 
the creed of Christendom on trial. Surely words have little 
meaning if the legitimate inferences from the teachings of our 
thousands of pulpits do not justify the main point in your 
brother's conclusions. Jf God commanded Abraham to slay 
his son, and Samuel to hew Agag, the Amelckite king, in 
pieces, as the Scriptures inform us, who shall say that he did 
not command the Freemans to slay their little daughter, and 
Guiteau to “ remove Garfield,” the American president? Has 
God so changed that he cannot be thought to authorize the 
same crimes now that he did in ancient times? And if it was 
“ blasphemy,” as was so flippantly charged during his trial, 
for your brother to claim that God commanded him to “ re- 
move President Garfield,” is it any less blasphemy when our 
ministers assare us that God commanded Samuel to commit 
that bloodier crime in the “removal” of King Agag? As to 
the methods employed for the removal,“ by which the two 
men executed the supposed Divine command, your brother's 
deed bears no comparison in the matter of fiendish barbarity 
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with that of the man he had been taught to believe was 
especially “ called of God,” and commanded to perform the 
frightful deed. And so long as people are allowed to reason, 
but, by the pressure of public sentiment and the influence of 
early instruction, are compelled to accept the Bible records of 
an ignorant and barbarous age, and a still more ignorant and 
barbarous people, as any evidence of Divine interference in 
human affairs, so long may we expect to have Freemans, and 
Guiteaus, and judicial murders, and the blasphemy of Justice 
in her own courts and by her own appointed officers. 

Most assuredly you may, if you will, enter my name on 
your petition to President Arthur. Not that I believe your 
brother insane, but believe him the victim—as all of us are, 
and have been victims—of a false theology, and a false sys- 
tem of religious instruction, from which, as a basis, he bas, 
logically enough, drawn conclusions in harmony with the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, but at war 
with all the best interests of society and the race. 

Yours in sincerest sympathy, 
ELIZAnET M. F. Denton, 
WELLESLEY, Mass., June 20, 1882. 


Nationalization Versus No-Rent. 

It is as Liberty expected and predicted. The “ Irish World“ 
writers are beginning their protests against the new departure. 
“Phillip” has already commenced a series of letters which, 
though handling Davitt as yet with an almost fulsome tender- 
ness, are to culminate, it is plain, in a damaging criticism of 
the theory of land nationalization. His facile pen and fasci- 
nating style will make sad (or merry) havoc with it. Hono- 
rius," meanwhile, has dealt it the following direct and vigorous 
blow: 

The sticking point—the knotty problem—the thing that is 
not settled by resolutions and the movements of leaders, is 
this :—How are the Irish people to secure to themselves what is 
theirs—the land? Now, I have a plan which starts out on an 
entirely opposite basis from that of George. The plan of 
George is Socialistic—mine is Individualistic. I could not 
elaborate it in the “ Irish World" without going into a whole 
analysis of sociological philosophy which is outside the sphere 
of this publication. But as every philosophical tree is known 
by its fruits, if I state to the reader distinctly what would be 
the line of aggressive policy which my system demands at the 
present hour, it would exhibit the substance of all that is of 
any value in it. Let me state my “ plan,” then. It will not 
require many words. No, verily, as few words as these: 
Pay No Morr Reyt! 

And how would this policy, if insisted upon to the bitter 
end, secure the land to the people? Let me illustrate by a 
very familiar example. 

This is the season of berrics. Suppose a landlord in a cer- 
tain locality to “own" a fifty-acre lot covered with berries. 
He divides it into little holdings of ten rods square, and rents 
to the people of the neighborhood the privilege of gathering 
the natural fruit. But on a certain year the people of all the 
surrounding townships unite with the neighbors, and declare 
that they will pay no more rent for a privilege that properly 
belongs to God. The berries ripen, but nobody will pay a cent 
of tribute-money for the privilege. Thereupon the landlord 
attempts to hire laborers to gather them, but nobody will do 
it. Whatthen? Will he let them rot? Possibly; but human 
nature is hardly ever so depraved where there is no motive of 
gain. In all probability, seeing that there was no possibility 
of extorting the rent, be would open the gates and let the 
people go in, cach claiming a natural title to so much of the 
land (in usufruct) as he was de facto occupying and im- 
proving. 

But berries are not necessary to life. Now, take the land of 
Ireland, whose fruits are a necessity to life with her people, 
and apply a wholesale rent revolt. How long in that case 
would the reigning landlords care to hold their lands? If, 
through a universal and séttled conviction of the whole people 
that the land was theirs, they all revolted against the unholy 
tribute, of what value would the lands be to the landlords, 
and how ready would they soon be to make terms with the 
people? 

And is this “plan” impossible and impracticable? Ah, 
friends, it has already been so near a living fact that even the 
enemies of the Irish cause at one time admitted that not above 
one-third of the Irish tenants were paying any rent at all. To 
this mighty fact is due the lowering of rents all over Ircland 
twenty-five per cent, To this fact is due the advertising of 
Irish estates at low rates in Chicago and San Francisco. To 
this fact is due the exodus of certain great Irish land-thieves 
to America, there to better ply the game that was becoming a 
desperate one in Ircland. To this fact, I believe, was due the 
willingness of Gladstone and the land-thieves to pacify the 
Trish leaders at any cost. I do most solemnly believe that bad 
the No-Rent Manifesto been insisted upon to the death, Ire- 
land could have been liberated from English rule or got any 
terms from England that she had demanded. 

But Mr. Gladstone says that the doctrine of No Rent is the 
doctrine of public plunder. If No Rent in Ireland is plunder, 
then the land does not belong to the people. Here is the 
crucial dilemma upon which the whole business hangs. I beg 
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the charity of the “Irish World ” and Of ay; dissenters from 
my views when I confess that I deem Ít a lamentable mistake 
that the No-Rent cry was not pushed With donble power as 
soon as the suspects were released. If Michael Davitt believes 
in no more tribute and could not declare it on British soil and 
keep out of jail, it would have been his glory to have cried it 
from the bill-tops of America, and flooded Ireland with No- 
Rent Tracts and Manifestoes. 

But it was not to be. Speaking only for myself, I am ex- 
tremely sorry. Yet possibly it is all for the best. In God's 
good time the right track will be settled down upon, and, 
whether it be your way or my way, the oppressor, and all his 
damnable trappings of plunder, is doomed. Let us all Spread 
the best Light we have, being charitable to all and bearing 
malice to none. 
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For alicays in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 


` On Picket Duty. 

The campaign in Egypt is simply one more phase 
of the modern universal struggle between the people 
and the usurers. 

“Free thought,” says the Philadelphia “ Evening 
News,” “is a glorious thing—in theory; but in prac- 
tice it isa good deal like free love, free trade, and 
free rum.” Exactly so; and therefore a glorious thing 
in practice too. 

Postmaster-General Howe has written a letter in 
which he says that hereafter he shall rule out of the 
mails on the ground of obscenity no publications that 
have not been pronounced obscene by the courts. 
Liberty hastens to acknowledge that for once some- 
thing good has come out of Nazareth. 

One of our exchanges well says:—“ The cry of 
*Treland for the Irish’ is one which possesses real 

meaning when it signifies the transfer of the land to 
the occupiers. But it can have little significance 
when, as under Mr. George’s doctrine, it is interpreted 
as meaning that nobody owns the land any more, and 
that everybody is to pay rent to the government for 
it.” 

An international conference is to be held at Neu- 
chatel, beginning September 19, by the British and 
Continental Pederation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice, over which Emile de Laveleye is 
to preside. Of the many societies with long names 
this is the first, so far as we know, desiring to let vice 
alone and stop meddlers from interfering with it. We 
trust that it may soon extend its operations to this 

country, and inaugurate a campaign for the extermi- 
nation of all the active and pernicious little pests of 
whom Anthony Comstock is the leader and typical 
representative. 

Joseph Henry, of Salina, Kansas, is about to issue 
a series of six pamphlets, to be sold at twenty-five 
cents each, in which he will discuss the subject of 
death and secular funerals, contrasting euthanasy 
with the Christian death and urging the organization 
of freethought societies whereby to make more pre- 
valent the custom of what the French call “ civil 
burial.” With Proudhon he looks upon the manner 
of a people's death as the decisive test of the value 
of their education and morality, and regards secular 
funerals as the symbol of the social renovation. Mr. 
Henry is an aged workingman who has given many 
years to an independent investigation of this subject, 
and those who feel an interest in it would do well to 
put themselves in correspondence with him. 

We learn from L'Intransigeant” that Amilcare 
Cipriani, the brave Italian revolutionist whose unjust 
trial and sentence have already been detailed in these 
columns, was lately transferred by night, under a 
strong guard of soldiers and policemen, to one of the 
galleys of the Italian monarchy. He was informed 
of the change only a few moments before his depar- 
ture, and neither his friends nor his family know to 
what galley he has been transferred. “This proced- 
ure,” says “ L'Intransigeant,” “inspired by fear and a 
spirit of revenge, recalls the dark days when the Bas- 
tilles had not yet been demolished. The Italian mon- 
archy has shown itself on this occasion, as always 
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heretofore, as cruel towards the revolutionists as the 
czars themselves.” 

We have offered to meet the enemy, but the enemy 
declines to be met. The ardor displayed by District 
Attorney Stevens in opening his campaign against 
Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass” seems to have 
cooled very suddenly when confronted by an offender 
who refuses to surrender when bidden to lay down 
his arms. We still advertise the book for sale, and 
sell it openly and rapidly, but, so far as we know, no 
steps have been taken toward depriving us of our 
liberty for so doing. Canvassers are finding a ready 
sale for the work in Boston stores and offices, but 
pursue their commendable occupation unmolested by 
the authorities. The grand jury for Suffolk county 
has held its usual monthly sessions, but, as its report 
in no way mentions us, we conclude that its attention 
has not been called to our alleged violation of the 
law. Allof which goes to show that they have rights 
who know them, and,“ knowing, dare maintain.” It 
is to be hoped that the Boston booksellers will soon 
recover sufficient courage to keep the book in stock, 
Till then we shall continue to supply copies by mail, 
postpaid, at the rate of two dollars each, 

Attorney General George Marston, after persistent 
silence regarding the charge that he prompted the at- 
tempt to suppress “ Leaves of Grass” (although we 
have excellent authority for saying that he has pri- 
vately denied all connection therewith), now tacitly 
admits its truth by giving to the press for publication 
a congratulatory letter from one Joseph A. Galbraith, 
of Dublin, who signs himself “Senior Fellow of Trin- 
ity College.“ This Galbraith, after pluming himself 
on procuring the exclusion of the book in question 
from his own University library, concludes thus: “ I 
confess that it gave me great satisfaction to find that 
so high a legal authority as you found it necessary, 
as the guardian of public morality, to forbid its pub- 
lication within the limits of your State.” In publish- 
ing this letter does this fat-witted guardian of Massa- 
chusetts’s morality mean to acknowledge that he for- 
bids the publication of “ Leaves of Grass“ within his 
jurisdiction, but allows its sale, the fact of which is 
now notorious? If he does, he makes himself ridic- 
ulous; and, if not, he appears no less so in publicly 
accepting congratulations on the issuance of an order 
which he does not dare to put into execution. 

The recent arrest of Henry George by the English 
authorities was an act of tyranny which we are ready 
to go as far as any one in denouncing. There is ab- 
solutely nothing to be said for it. But it seems to 
have excited an indignation in the breasts of some of 
our contemporaries—the New York “ Truth,” for in- 
stance—enormously disproportioned to that aroused 
in the same quarters by the arrest and imprisonment 
of other naturalized American citizens who of late 
years have visited Ireland on errands very similar 
to George's. The excess of rage manifested on 
George’s account appears to be based on the fact that 
in his case the victim is an author and gentleman of 
culture, We cannot look with any favor upon this 
discrimination. Mr. George’s authorship of “ Prog- 
ress and Poverty“ entitles him in the minds of some 
to great respect, and in the minds of others to unlim- 
ited ridicule—in our mind, to something of both,— 
but we are not aware that it endows him with a sin- 
gle right as an American citizen which he did not en- 
joy before, and in common with the humblest of his 


fellows. Remembering this, the detention of Mr. 
George for three hours, despotic act though it be, 
seems a trivial outrage beside the imprisonment of 
Mr. McSweeney, for instance, who has been languish- 
ng in a British jail for many months. 

It is generally recognized in these days by the best 
editors of encyclopedias and biographical series that 
one of the first requisites of a good biographer is a 
more or less substantial sympathy with the subject of 
whom he treats. Mr. Morse, the editor of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.'s “American Statesmen” series, seems 
to have forgotten’ this in selecting a biographer of 
John C. Calhoun. Dr. H. von Holst, who was chosen 
for that office and whose work has just been pub- 
lished, is a German who believes in German methods, 
an advocate of extreme centralization, a bitter oppo- 
nent of the liberal ideas of government for which 
Calhoun so steadfastly struggled, and a man alto- 
gether about as fit a biographer of Calhoun as Robert 
Toombs would be of William Lloyd Garrison. The 
book which he has produced is what might have been 
expected, — the attack of a partisan upon the princi- 
ples of his opponent. It is too early yet to expect 
justice for Calhoun. He lived in a troublous epoch 
with conflicting interests in his charge, and we look 
back at him through the bitterness engendered by a 
civil war for which he is wrongly held largely re- 
sponsible. But when evil passions have died out, 
John C. Calhoun will be recognized, despite his ter- 
rible mistake in championing negro slavery, as the 
most high-minded, keen-minded, broad-minded, deep- 
minded statesman that has ever entered the arena of 
American politics. Race questions aside, he was as 
true a soldier of Labor and Liberty as any man well 
can be who busies himself with the affairs of State. 

Our ignorance of the Russian language has seemed 
harder to bear than ever since we learned that John 
Swinton has contributed an article on “ American 
Literature and the Philosophy of American Letters” 
to the foremost literary magazine of Russia, the St. 
Petersburg Zagranichny Vestnik.” Mr. Swinton 
must not fail to publish an English translation of the 
article (or the original manuscript, if originally 
written in English) for the benefit of his friends and 
enemies at home. Meanwhile, regretting our inabil- 
ity to do it better justice, we quote the following from 
the New York correspondence of the Boston “ Herald: 
“ After sketching the theological books of our colo- 
nial times and signalizing the name of Jonathan 
Edwards, the author takes up the political productions 
of the revolutionary epoch, dwelling upon the traits 
of Franklin, Jefferson, and Paine; next comes the 
appearance of American literature proper, about 
1820, and its manifestations to the present time. The 
books and authors, the historians, poets, philosophers, 
and novelists, of the past sixty years, are grouped 
and brought into review, characterized and criticised, 
not always in a flattering way, not by any means; 
and it seems almost cruel that so many of the liter- 
ary nincompoops who flourish amid puffery are not 
even named, Having covered this field, the moral 
groundwork cf American literature in American life 
and under its environment is next examined as à nec- 
essary feature of its philosophical character. The 
author closes with some pages of comprehensive 
speculation that may perhaps be deserving of study 
by the editors of the Atlantic, Harper's, Scribner's 
Lippincott's, and the North American Review.” 
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Where We Stand. 

Mr. B. W. Ball writes the best articles that appear 
in the “Index,” which is not saying much, and 
among the best that appear in any of the weeklies, 
which is saying a good deal. We were the more 
gratified, therefore, to find him treating in a recent 
number the incipient, but increasing, opposition to 
the existence of the State. He at least is clear- 
sighted enough not to underrate the importance of 
the advent into social and political agitation of so 
straightforward, consistent, unterrified, determined, 
and, withal, philosophically rooted a factor as modern 
Anarchism, although his editorial chief, Mr. Under- 
wood, declares that the issue which the Anarchists 
present “ admits of no discussion.” 

But even Mr. Ball shows, by his article on “ Anti- 
State Theorists,” that, despite his promptness to dis- 
cover and be impressed by the appearance of this 
new movement, he has as yet studied it too super- 
ficially to know anything of the groundwork of the 
thought which produced, aui mates, and guides it. 
Indeed this first shot of his flies so wide of the mark 
that certain incidental phrases indicative of the object 
of his aim were needed to reissure us that Anarchism 
really was his target In a word, he has opened fire 
on the Anarchists without inquiring where we stand. 

Where, then, does he suppose us to stand? His 
central argument against us, stated briefly, is this: 
where crime exists, force must exist to repress it. 
Who denies it? Certainly not Liberty ; certainly not 
the Anarchists. Anarchism is not a revival of non- 
resistance, although there may be non-resistants in 
its ranks. The direction of Mr. Ball's attack implies 
that we would let robbery, rape, and murder make 
havoc in th community without lifting a finger to 
stay their brutal, bloody work. On the contrary, we 
are the sternest enemies of invasion of person and 
property, and, although chiefly busy in destroying 
the causes thereof, have no scruples against such he- 
roic treatment of its immediate manifestations as 
circumstances and wisdom may dictate. It is true 
that we look forward to the ultimate disappearance 
of the necessity of force even for the purpose of re- 
pressing crime, but this, though involved in it as a 
necessary result, is by no means a necessary condi- 
tion of the abolition of the State. 

In opposing the State, therefore, we do not deny 
Mr. Ball’s proposition, but distinctly affirm and em- 
phasize it. We make war upon the State as the chief 
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inyader of person and property, as the cause of sub- 


tack us, or not at all. When next he writes on An- 


stantially all the crime and misery that exist, as itself archism, let him answer these questions: 


the most gigantic criminal extant. 
criminals much faster than it punishes them, It ex- 
ists to create and sustain the privileges which pro- 
duce economic and social chaos. It is the sole sup- 
port of the monopolies which concentrate wealth and 
learning in the hands of a few and disperse poverty 


It manufactures | 


Are not the laboring classes deprived of their earn- 
ings by usury in its three forms,—interest, rent, and 
profit? 

Is not such deprivation the principal cause of pov- 
erty ? 

Is not poverty, directly or indirectly, the principal 


and ignorance among the masses, to the increase of | cause of illegal crime? 


which inequality the increase of crime is directly pro- 
portional. It protects a minority in plundering the 
majority by methods too subtle to be understood by 
the victims, and then punishes such unruly members 
of the majority as attempt to plunder others by meth- 
ods too simple and straightforward to be recognized 
by the State as legitimate, crowning its outrages by 
deluding scholars and philosophers of Mr. Ball's 
stamp into pleading, as an excuse for its infamous 
existence, the necessity of repressing the crime which 
it steadily creates, 

Mr. Ball,—to his honor be it said,— during anti- 
slavery days, was a steadfast abolitionist. He ear- 
nestly desired the abolition of slavery. Doubtless he 
remembers how often he was met with the argument 
that slavery was necessary to keep the unlettered 
blacks out of mischief, and that it would be unsafe 
to give freedom to such a mass of ignorance. Mr. 
Ball in those days saw through the sophistry of such 
reasoning, and knew that those who urged it did so 
to give some color of moral justification to their con- 
duct in living in luxury on the enforced toil of slaves. 
He probably was wont to answer them something af- 
ter this fashion; “ It is the institution of slavery that 
keeps the blacks in ignorance, and to justify slavery 


on the ground of their ignorance is to reason in a 


circle and beg the very question at issue.” 

Today Mr. Ball— again to his honor be it said — is 
a religious abolitionist. He earnestly desires the 
abolition, or at least the disappearance, of the Church. 
How frequently he must meet or hear of priests who, 
while willing to privately admit that the doctrines of 
the Church are a bundle of delusions, argue that the 
Church is necessary to keep the superstition-ridden 
masses in order, and that their release from the men- 
tal subjection in which it holds them would be equiva- 


Is not usury dependent upon monopoly, and espe- 
cially upon the land and money monopolies ? 

Could these monopolies exist without the State at 
their back ? 

Does not by far the larger part of the work of the 
State consist in establishing and sustaining these 
monopolies and other results of special legislation ? 

Would not the abolition of these invasive functions 
of the State lead gradually to the disappearance of 
crime ? 

If so, would not the disappearance of crime render 
the protective functions of the State superfluous ? 

In that case, would not the State have been entirely 
abolished ? 

Would not this be the realization of Anarchy and 
the fulfilment of Proudhon’s prophecy of “ the disso- 
lution of government in the economic organism " ? 

To each of these questions we answer: Yes. That 
answer constitutes the ground on which we stand 
and from which we refuse to be drawn away. We 
invite Mr. Ball to meet us on it, and whip us if he 


| ean. 


The Unholy Root of Despotism. 

Congress has adjourned. Hardly is the fact an- 
nounced when a general ery of relief goes up from 
all quarters. Taking up the great dailies one sees 
such announcements of the adjournment as“ Thank 
God!" * Scorched out at last!“ Too hot to steal!“ 
“The heated term a blessing!” ete., while the very 
political organs of the congressmen are lavish in 
denunciations of them as a recognized body of 
thieves who have “ let up“ for a season to cool off. 

So in the counting rooms, the clubs, and wherever 
people come together to talk over the daily news the 
adjournment of congress is made the subject of grim 


lent to their precipitation into unbridled dissipation, | jokes, of which the understood inference is that a 


libertinism, and ultimate ruin! Mr. Ball sees clearly 
through the fallacy of all such logic, and knows that 
those who use it do so to gain a moral footing on 
which to stand while collecting their fees from the 
poor fools who know no better than to pay them. 
We can fancy him replying with pardonable indig- 
nation: Cunning knaves, you know very well that 
itis your Church that saturates the people with su- 
perstition, and that to justify its existence on the 
ground of their superstition is to put the cart before 
the horse and assume the very point in dispute.” 

Now, we Anarchists are political abolitionists. We 
earnestly desire the abolition of the State. Our posi- 
tion on this question is parallel in most respects to 
those of the Church abolitionists and the slavery abo- 
litionists. But in this case Mr. Ball — to his disgrace 
be it said — takes the side of the tyrants against the 
abolitionists, and raises the cry so frequently raised 
against him: The State is necessary to keep thieves 
and murderers in subjection, and, were it not for the 
State, we should all be garroted in the streets and 
have our throats cut in our beds. As Mr. Ball saw 
through the sophistry of his opponents, so we see 
through his, precisely similar to theirs, though we 
know that not he, but the capitalists use it to blind 
the people to the real object of the institution by 
which they are able to extort from labor the bulk of its 
products. We answer him as we did them, and in no 
very patient mood: Can you not see that it is the State 
that creates the conditions which give birth to thieves 
and murderers, and that to justify its existence on 
the ground of the prevalence of theft and murder is 
a logical process every whit as absurd as those used 
to defeat your efforts to abolish slavery and the 
Church ? 

Once for all, then, we are not opposed to the pun- 
ishment of thieves and murderers; we are opposed 
to their manufacture. Right here Mr. Ball must at- 


body of professional thieves has temporarily sus- 
pended operations, and given editorial paragraphers 
material enough to last a week or more. 

And yet all this joking is carried on by the editors, 
capitalists, and politicians themselves in the face of 
the hard fact that the lying, stealing, corruption, and 
rowdyism of congress is literally real. Not a suspi- 
cion is anywhere entertained that the parading of pol- 
itical iniquity through wholesale public joking could 
possibly imperil the profession of politics or the per- 
petuity of the governmental machine. The people 
who support the joke and pay the enormous costs can 
joke and be joked with in perfect security. No risk 
is incurred that anybody of consequence will resent 
it as dastardly trifling with their pockets and liber- 
ties. The machine is so deeply and firmly rooted in 
ages of antecedent superstition that not a jar is any- 
where anticipated. 

And yet, if three hundred and sixty-nine rogues 
and thieves in any other conceivable sphere of soci- 
ety were guilty of even a small fraction of the out- 
right plunder of other people's property and liberty 
of which these elected scoundrels stand self-convicted , 
they would be hunted down, shot, hung, and im- 
prisoned as marauding public wolves. Labor, which 
in this case furnishes the plunder without a murmur, 
would lay down its tools and never rest till such a 
mob of barefaced thieves had been exterminated. 

But in this case it is “government.” It is“ the 
people's chosen representatives.” It is“ our elected 
rulers.” Not that anybody seriously believes this, 
but it stands for authority. It is office set up for 
homage. It is God translated into the State. In 
short, it is superstition pure and simple. In publish- 
ing and joking over their stolen millions of other 
people's property the agents of government and 
their accomplices virtually say to the victims: “ We 
know that you will freely overlook our robberies out 
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of your settled and unshaken respect for the sacred- 
ness of God's holy office as made manifest in the 
State, His other political half.” 

In the light of this condition of things the vast and 
searching work of serious reformers is vividly fore- 
shadowed. Every step in the work of human 
emancipation, to be logical and effective, must be 
made to do its part in undermining all respect for 
office, The beginning of office and its central despot 
is the man-invented colossus called God. This huge 
fraud whose phantom heel is on the neck of human- 
ity must first be dethroned and his office challenged, 
defied, belittled, and steadily abolished by every pos- 
sible means. The State is God's vantage ground. It 
is there that the prime usurper forges the artillery 
which keeps him in office. To attempt to abolish 
the State and unseat its officers while God is suffered 
to remain unchallenged is futile trifling with the work 
in hand. 

Yet, before the reader suffers himself to be pain- 
fully shocked by the above remarks, let him bear in 
mind that we intend no disrespect to God as an ideal 
that any individual may hold dear. Any fancy. or 
principle which may be formed into an ideal for the 
better conduct of life, provided such God assumes no 
authority over others,may be entertained without our 
protest. It is God the office-seeker and office-holder 
with whom we take issue, and it is only such a God 
that makes the politician possible. Such a God is 
the Jewish Jehovah, the usurping king now foisted 
upon humanity to shield Russian czars, German 
emperors, Gladstone ministries, and thieving Ameri- 
can congresses. We refuse to respect and obey such a 
God, and demand that he be put out of the way as soon 
as possible. It is he who nurses and defends despot- 
ism and throws the sacred glamour over office that 
keeps the governmental craft afloat. Gods may be 
beneficent institutions so long as they are not set up 
on the pedestal of office. As soon as they are set up, 
they become“ worshipful” frauds, who shirk their 
just deserts by assuming to be exempt from responsi- 
bility for their acts in virtue of their office. Take 
down your Gods! is our demand of despotism. 
Then we will let them alone so long as they let us 
alone. They cannot let us alone so long as they are 
in office, for, as God-ism is now organized, office is 
synonymous with premeditated assault on individual 
liberty. 

God and the State are simply different manifesta- 
tions of the same despotic principle. It is impossible 
to abolish the State without abolishing God, and 
every step which abolishes the central despot now 
crowned God is a step in abolishing the State. Such 
“liberal” reform journals as the Boston “ Investi- 
gator,” the “ Truth Seeker,” and other enemies of 
theology are as yet too blind to see this, and, not really 
knowing their own business, cast dissenting eyes 
towards us, for which we forgive them, since they 
are blindly acting better than they know. 

The term “office” stands for the direst curse of 
humanity. To scoff at the assumed sacredness and 
respectability of office everywhere and to belittle and 
defy the office-holder in every place, from God down, 
is the best practical expression of labor for Liberty. 


All for Labor. 

One of the last and most fitting acts before adjourn- 
ing of the mob known as the United States Senate, 
was an authorization of the committee on education 
and labor “to take into consideration the subject of 
the relations between labor and capital, the wages 
and hours of labor, the condition of the laboring 
classes in the United States, and their relative condi- 
tion and wages as compared with similar classes 
abroad,” and (2) the subject of labor strikes, the 
causes thereof, and the agencies producing the same. 
The first branch of the investigation has been assigned 
to a sub-committee of three, with Senator Aldrich as 
chairman, and Senator Miller, of New York, and 
Senator Gorham, of Maryland, as the other two 
members. This committee will begin its labors at 
Newport. 

It does not require especial keenness to see through 
this little game, and to understand how governments 
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are instituted “to promote the general welfare.” 


The individual who is to be chairman of the com- 
mittee to take into consideration the relations be- 
tween labor and capital is one Nelson W. Aldrich, a 
servile too! of the despotic ring which runs Rhode 
Island, a manufacturer, and at the time of his corrupt 
election president of the Board of Trade. Such is the 
man chosen tò sit in Newport at the expense of labor 
and compile lying statistics in support of sophistical 
arguments to beguile toiling, sweating dupes into 
the delusion that they are better off than European 
barbarians, that “supply and demand“ covers the 
whole scheme of industrial salvation, and that all 
will be lovely if American labor will only vote itself 
protection through the high tariff that keeps the 
European slave more miserable than itself. To pay 
for the wine, women, cigars, and “ sundries” of this 
stealthy junta in Newport would be a trifle for labor, 
but to pay for the concocting of a deliberate plot to 
deprive them of their own scanty meal is a burden 
which none but slaves would bear. 


What Max“ Thinks About Taxation. 

That curious crank, „Max,“ whose conversations in the 
Boston municipal court room, as reported in the Boston 
“Globe,” have heretofore been quoted in these columns, has 
been ventilating his views on taxation through the same chan- 
nel. Can it be that Max“ reads Liberty? Certainly the 
following ideas read not unlike her own; 

‘The respect which some people have for the law, and the in- 
terest which they manifest in compelling others to conform to 
its minute requirements, are sometimes remarkably profound 
and wholly inexplicable, but, as a general thing, when a man 
is conspicuously solicitous that his neighbor shonld in all 
things conduct himself as a law-abiding citizen, his motives 
may be looked for and found among the least commendable 
traits of bis nature. The law offers superior facilities for get- 
ting even with your enemy, and not seldom opens avenues of 
profit leading from his pocket to your own, although in the 
latter case the law taps the wealth in transitu, and levies a 
heavy protective tariff for its own benefit. In a certain class 
of cases prosecutions are assured by holding out pecuniary 
inducements to informers, which is the same thing as bribing 
the members of society to annoy one another with the squirt 
guns of petty political tyranny. This is a confession on the 
part of the law-makers that their regulations are of so little 
importance to the welfare of society that members thereof can- 
not be depended upon to assist in the enforcement without the 
incentive of avarice. Some of the license laws are of this 
character. For instance, the keeping of a dog is made an ex- 
case for compelling a person to contribute more than the ani- 
mal is usually worth to the fund from which the dangerous 
classes—that is, the politicians—draw their sustenance. Neg- 
lect to pay this tax works no injury to anybody but the chil- 
dren of the horse-leech, government, who are always crying 
for “ more!" The tax is so manifestly arbitrary that the men 
who invented it recognfzed the difficulty of inducing anybody 
to assist in its collection, and so they offered a bribe of five 
dollars to any person who should inform them of the failure 
of his neighbor to voluntarily pay his dog tax. In case of in- 
jury to society, or interference with individual rights, through 
the keeping of an unlicensed cur, one would suppose that the 
law might be content with relying upon public spirit or per- 
sonal animosity as incentive to the informer, without offering 
a premium to people to make themselves disagreeable to their 
neighbors. A tax thatcan be collected only through an ap- 
peal to cupidity or by application of force is a fraud, my son, 
and don't you forget it. I noticed a few days ago that the chief 
of a tribe of Indians in the Northwest refused to be fleeced by 
an officer of the customs, who demanded the payment of 
duties on personal property brought over the Canadian border 
by the tribe. The chief could see no justice in the demand, 
and neither can any man see it, He could not understand why 
he should pay any pirate, who happened to be a government 
official, for the privilege of moving a few miles to the south- 
ward a lot of blankets, tent poles, dried scalps, and ponies. 
The chief very properly declined to recognize any imaginary 
boundary line, and insisted that he had a right to occupy at 
his own sweet will any land which he could use and which no- 
body else was using. You see hig notions of political economy 
are not very advanced. He is away down at the bottom of the 
whole business, and may never attain to that degree of civili- 
zation requisite for the acceptance of more elaborate doctrines, 
He probably has no theory of government, and knows nothing 
of the advantages of protection. In his noddle there is a crude 
idea that what he has is his, and that no man can make him 
pay either for keeping it or packing it about the country. As 
the obstinate savage concluded by ordering the government 
bandit out of camp, we are told that military interference 
seems necessary. That is the way to civilize the red man. If 
there are any crude ideas of natural law in his head which con- 
flict with the improvements of statute law, they must be 


evicted by the butt of a musket or enticed forth by the per- 
snasive pellet of lead. By all means let us bave military in- 
terference. Your army is a rare inculcator of advanced ideas. 
The law-abiding remnants of that tribe of Indians will proba- 
bly pay customs duties one of these days. It is because of 
the possibility of military interference that any of us pay 
duties or taxes of any kind, and even a dog tax must be col- 
lected as a tribute of fear to physical force. 


To the Vessel That Carries the Cash. 

The following article is a translation of an editorial written 
by Maurice Talmeyr, which appeared in L' Intransigeant” of 
July 13, just after the bombardment of Alexandria: 

The most touching news that has reached us from Egypt — 
that which will moisten with the hottest tears the eyes of peo- 
pe iig and stir most profoundly the souls of patriots , 


A vessel ing the cash of the Ottoman Bank} of the 
Credit Lyon and of several other banking houses, has 
already left here. * 


At the present hour, then, there sails the sea, at the merey 
of all the hazards, all the breaths, and all the caprices of im 
mensity, a vessel carrying the cash of the Ottoman Bank! The 
cash of the Crédit Lyonnais is trusted to the solidity of a few 
planks, precisely as was Virginia when Paul awaited her, all 
breathlessly, on shore! 

The Cash, “supreme hope and supreme thought“ of M. 
Gambetta, of M. Shérer, and of M. Patinot, is dependent at 
this moment upon a tempest. A gust of wind may throw to 
the fishes bonds, stocks, notes, and ringing coin. A rock may 
hurl beneath the water, to incalcalable depths, the strong- 
boxes for which more than a thousand victims have already 
been massacred, and in which ate contained, as in a taber- 
nacle, so many twenty-franc pieces, so many pounds sterling, 
yellow offerings of the Golden Calf in whose name the rabble 
of contemporary polititians have decided to soak Egypt in 
blood. 

This vessel bears the divinity of the day. For this god as- 
sassins make expeditions into chambers, and statesmen com- 
mit murder by wholesale. Deputies and senators who came in- 
to political life six or seven years ago not worth a sou, and who 
today have turned their credentials into coin in all the boards 
of administration, are servants of this god. It is because he 
has been touched by the grace of this providence that such or 
such a journalist clamors for the bombardment of Alexandria 
by the French fleet. For the grand cause of Egyptian bonds 
M. Gambetta devoted his ministerial career to precipitating in- 
to a maritime adventure France already weighed down with 
diplomatic engagements, just as the couple Fenayron threw in- 
to the water their victim weighed down with lead. For the 
noble cause of gold England has signified her ultimatum to 
the Egyptians. Today the Cash-Box is the Holy Ark; reasons 
of Silver have replaced reasons of State. 

It would be a fine thing to see the Grand Ministry return to 
the conduct of affairs, our fleet immediately mingled with the 
English fleet, war unchained everywhere, the Mediterranean 
covered with bullets, din, and smoke, and all for the immortal 
principles of "89 - per cent., all in the name of Cash! * Before 
and above all,“ M. Gambetta, dictator of the seas, would tel- 
egraph, “do not forget that yon are to save the Crédit Lyon- 
nais and the Ottoman Bank! Defend, then, as you would de- 
fend the country itself, the vessel that bears their interests. 
Sacrifice yourselves all, to the last man, on behalf of the ‘ Jour- 
nal des Débats.’ Allow the capture, if you must, of the ves- 
sel that carries the flag, but do not allow the capture of the 
vessel that carries the Cash!” 

For some days back Robert Macaire has spent bis time upon 
the hill that overlooks the port of Marseilles, and there, erect, 
face toward the East, musing, eyes moist, and hand upon his 
pocket, he scans the horizon. Deeply moved, he contemplates 
the Mediterranean, and, while the wind plays through the 
skirts of his coat, and beats down violently in the distance up- 
on the little white sails that dot the foaming billows, he dreams 
of the vessel en route from Egypt, and, piously anxious, from 
the height of Our Lady of the Guard, he invokes, in subdaed 
tones, Our Lady of Reports. 

For ourselves, we think it was very honest in the Egyptians 
not to hold as pledges of security the cash of the Ottoman 
Bank and the cash of the Crédit Lyonnais. So long have the 
financiers been accustomed to make blood flow that we should 
see no great evil in the tempest or bullet that should make their 
money flow. The wishes, then, which we send up for the ves- 
sel that carries the cash have nothing in common with the 
wishes which Horace sent up for the vessel that carried Virgil. 


Capital’s Only Right. 
(* Phillip,” in the “ Irish World.“ 

The only natural right Capital has,as seen by the law of 
decay that is controlling all property, is the right of decrease. 
The increase is by virtue of the labor put upon it. Hence, for 
one man to gather in three-fourths of that labor as reward for 
the use of his dead, decaying, decreasing capital, is to take 
seventy-five out of one hundred parts reward more than he is 
entitled to. Now, if he does this by force, he is a robber, or a 
representative of a robber system. And the liberty of the 
robbed disappears just in the ratio of that robbery. 
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LIBERTY. 


TO MRS. LUCY N. COLMAN. 


Read July 26, 1882, on the grounds of Walter C. Wright, of Med- 
ford, Mass., before a party gathered in celebration of sixty-fifth 
birthday of Mrs. Lucy N. Colman, the veteran abolitionist. 
O Friend! the feverish years bave ebbed away, 
Bearing the burdens of Right and Wrong; 
Mad, glad years,—Earth's incubating Day, 
Time all impotent for Purpose strong. 
Hours of sad years! 
Joys, loves, and tears! 
Who's glad to-day? Ie thou? 
Ah, no! but we who now 
Behold the aureole of peace, 
‘That sacred, solemn peace, 
That glint of silver sheen 
By you, perchance, unseen. 
They of prophetic sight 
Watch it breaking Into light 
Of that New Day. 


Berene thou may’st rest to-day; 
We chant, " thine own are come to thee,” 
Up from the earth and down the “ Shining Way” 
They come, they whom thou gav'st Liberty, 
Thou friend in deed 
For worthy need. 
Who's glad to-day? Is't thou? 
Ah, no! but we who now 
Count the birthdays all ao brief; 
Who see thee as God's bas-relief 
Leaning soulward in love’s light; 
Guiding all slaves, black or white; 
Teaching yet the half untold; 
Teaching love that’s ne’ er been told, 
The prelude of New Day. 


What are earth's years, O faithful friend! 
But elemental tempest rude? 
‘This habitat of clay God's potter ‘gins to mend. 
Three-score of Time the spirit lieth nude, 
It just being born, 
From earth-mould torn. 
Who's glad to-day? Is't thou? 
Yes, O Soul, rejoice now! 
Thou'st felt the bigot's coarse disdain 
And Liberty's exquisite pain. 
All wounds like these soon heal, 
And souls like thine quick feel 
The Fate that’s consecrate to thee, 
That higher power of Destiny. 
Thy genial, radiant face 
Illumes this woodland space 
On this giad day. 


As Summer poûrs her olls and wine, 
Bo give we tribute to thy soul. 
Bome newer meaning of the * mine and thine” 
Hath thy life given in generous dole. 

O earnest woman, 

Bo grandly human! 
Who's glad to-day? All, all! 
The great who greet thee and the small. 
‘What matters silent tongue or spoken, 
If kindred faith the soil has broken, 
And planted Principles as trees 
To wrestle with the centuries? 
We keep this day that you were born, 
Forgetting wrongs and doubts forlorn. 
Thou'st taught new births are possible for men 
Who upward build from Right again. 
Pence, weary heart! thine Autumn's Sun 
Setteth all glorious o'er Duty done, 


Prophetic of New Day. 
J. v. 


One Level Head Left in San Francisco. 

From San Francisco come the following wise and witty 
words, addressed to Dr. J. H. Swain of this city by P. J. 
Healy. It seems almost phenomenal to see a ray of light on 
the Chinese question from one who is at once a Socialist, an 
Irishman, and a resident of California. We gather new cour- 
age from the brightness of this star still shining in that social- 
istic wilderness. 

Of course you were one of those Puritanical New Englanders 
who refused, or tried to refuse, us deliverance from the Asiatic 
Horde, the cunning, the wily, saffron-colored Heathen. Oh, 
yes, there is no doubt of it. You probably petitioned Ah 
Thur to keep the gates open. Well, sir, you had better be- 
ware how you meddle with us Californians. We want no in- 
ferior race on our soil. We desire that it may be kept in its 
Virgin Purity that it may yield to the vigorous persuasion of 
Celtic No-Renter or the Socialistic Deutsche. They will stay 
with us, and spend our money with us. They will raise chil- 
dren, who will also labor for the common good,—that is, for 
the good Stanford, Murphy, Spreckles, et al. They will give 
our politicians a chance to display their buncombe. John was 
30 infernally stupid he could not appreciate the self-sacrifice of 
our public servants, and of course we do not want such a 
stolid, indifferent audience. Our country is now on the high 
road to Prosperity. No more sorrow in the land. Pixley has 
concluded not to secede, not to burn the Chinese steamships 
at the dock. Our Semitic brethren, who have largely em- 
ployed the heathen, are joining the League of Deliverance, and 
are discharging the Mongolian as fast as they can get the 
proud Caucasian to take his place fur the wage which John has 
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reduced toa minimum. Thus you see how much sentiment 
there is in this matter, the truth being that this crusade against 
the moon- eye was largely instigated by the Hebrew employers 
who have recently been unable to make their cent per cent. 
from him. In a word, John had Moses at his mercy, and 
Moses joined the sand-lot. Both political parties were also 
glad to get Jobn out of the way as a separate issue. So you 
see we have quite a different background to the Chinese pic- 
tare this time. 

Before I take leave of the anti-Chinese question, I wish to 
relate an incident which goes to show bow completely the 
press of the country bas the people under its control. On the 
twenty-third of April the “Evening Bulletin“ printed a des- 
patch from Chicago showing that the communists of that city 
had denounced the Chinese bill and all like legislation, Well, 
you know, the“ Bulletin“ people own the “Call” also, and 
their evening despatches usually do service in the morning 
paper; but, strange to say, this one about the communists was 
not in the “ Morning Call“ or in any of the morning papers. 
Why was thisthus? The “ Bulletin” is read by business men 
and people of leisure. The communistic item would not in- 
jure them. But to put it before the morning audience—the 
men who carry their dinners in tin pails—was an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. It was not desirable that they should know that 
any of their class in any part of the country thought differ- 
ently on the main question. Therefore, the Conspiracy of 


Silence bas been enforced; and yet we say we are free! 


The Assassinated Guiteau. 

Henri Rochefort, with characteristic bravery and clear- 
sightedness, lost no time in condemning the assassination of 
Guiteau in the following editorial translated from “ L' Intran- 
sigeant.” The passage which we italicize states paradoxically 
a most important point cmphasized by Liberty in one of her 
earliest articles on Guiteau’s act. 

The execution of Guiteau, the assassin, or, rather, the mur- 
derer of President Garfield,— for assassination implies a will, 
—like the execution of Verger, the murderer of the archbishop, 
and also that of the hydrocephalic Menesclou, is simply a 
judicial assassination. It is not to be doubted that these three 
men were indisputably insane, and that the jurors are the 
more responsible for their death because the wretches had lost 
all responsibility. 

These terrible manifestations of public anger testify to the 
profound immorality which makes the scaffold the pretended 
avenger of society. They do not measure the crime by the 
mental condition of him who commits it. They estimate it by 
the importance of the victim. It is evident that, if Guiteau 
had fired at a passer-by and not at the president of the United 
States, it would have been easy to convince the masses that, 
born of a’ family of madmen, he could only be confined in a 
lunatic asylum as one afflicted with a dementia that had 
become dangerous. 

But the universal grief provoked by this unexpected crime 
rendered the judges implacable, and even misled the doctors, 
who did not hesitate to declare in full possession of his free 
will a lunatic absolutely deprived of it, So, if the Abbe 
Verger had stabbed one of his penitents instead of his arch- 
bishop, it would have been demonstrated by all the alienists 
that this visionary had never for a moment had his own bead. 

They recoiled before the idea, destructive of the whole prin- 
ciple of authority, that a vulgar priest, even though out of his 
senses, could with impunity do evil to a prince of the church, 
and Verger was guillotined, though in no view a fit subject for 
the guillotine. 

The death-penalty is thus being gradually transformed into 
a punishment of hatred, not of protection. 

The despatches in the English journals telling the story of 
the last moments of the wretch whom the Americans have 
offered as a sacrifice to the memory of their lamented presi- 
dent clearly show that the Saint Anne Asylum and that of the 
Ville-Evrard never harbored a being more thoroughly stripped 
of his reason. This restless man, who composes expressly 
for the occasion verses which he promises to read upon the 
scaffold, who asks to be strangled ut the very moment when he 
shall pronounce the last line of his poctry, and who, address- 
ing the people, expresses the desire that some one may set it 
to music, is himself sufficient evidence of the degree to which 
his brain was turned. 

In his case as in Verger's it was objected that his frightful 
deed was the more unpardonable from the fact that his victim 
was unacquainted with him, and consequently could not have 
incurred his ill-will to any extent whatever. Jt is precisely 
because the crime was inexplicable that insanity was the only 
cause by which it was possible to explain it. 

The more atrocious the misdeed, the stronger the probability 
that its author is innocent; and the subtleties that horrified 
the jury and took from it all disposition to be indulgent 
decisively demonstrate that they were conceived by a diseased 
mind, to which mercy wonld have been but the strictest 

justice. x 

We do not condemn to death the chimney that falls upon 
your head. We do not drag to the scaffold the locomotive 
that passes over your body. Men like Guiteau are living 
catastrophes, no more to be called to an account than the 
avalanche that engulfs the traveller lost in the snow, 


The tragic death of President Garfield moved. ns as deeply 
as any one. None the less certain are we that, in this sad 
affair which has just produced its second Corpse, the more 
assassinated of the two is Guiteau. 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 

Joux Har. 


On Picket Duty. 

The Malden “Headlight” accuses the editor of 
Liberty of bad generalship in placing his heaviest 
guns “ on picket duty.” 

Professor Huxley says that “ extinguished theolo- 
gians lie about the cradle of every science, like 
strangled snakes beside that of Hercules.” 


Talmage says that God is not an Anarchist.“ Of 
course not. Being the source and strength of all 
hierarchies, how could he be an Anarchist? Is he 
not the king of kings, the lord of lords, the tyrant 
of tyrants, the despot of despots, the boss Boss? The 
very nature of his office prevents him from being an 
Anarchist. To become an Anarchist God would have 
to resign. 

George W. Smalley, the London correspondent of 
the New York “Tribune,” despicable flunky though 
he be, occasionally says a good thing, for which we 
are disposed to give him credit. For instance. “The 
* Spectator,’ which mixes theology with mundane mat- 
ters in a bewildering way, has a review of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse, that surpasses all 
known performances in this kind. The reviewer 
‘feels that all the highest poetry of the world is 
realized in Christ, and that without Him poetry would 
be an illusion that might almost drive the mature 
mind to desperation.’ Well, Homer had a mature 
mind, so had Zschylus and Sophocles and Virgil, 
and it has not heretofore been considered that their 
poetry was an illusion, or that they were driven to 
desperation for want of an influence which had not 
yet been felt in the world.” 

The recent labor demonstration in New York City 
was a mammoth and portentous affair. The masses 
are beginning to feel their strength, and will soon ex- 
ercise it. Even the cowardly press of New York is 
compelled to treat them a shade more respectfully 
than has been its custom, though its criticisms upon 
them are as stupid as ever. Even Mr. Prentice Mul- 
ford, usually a brilliant writer and naturally sympa- 
thetic with every progressive effort, writes a column of 
commonplace in the New York “ Graphic” to show 
that laborers personally are no better than capitalists, 
and would oftentimes be more tyrannical if they had 
the power. Very true; but what's the use of telling 
people what they already know? Mr. Mulford's 
argument may be of some value against the State 
Socialists, who clamor for power, but against the 
Anarchists and those of Anarchistic tendencies it is 
altogether without pertinence. The warfare of labor 
is not against men, but institutions; not against per- 
sons, but privileges; not against selfishness even, but 
against theft and the power to steal. And the power 
to steal with impunity is a purely legal power. Take 
it away, and neither laborer nor capitalist (who then 
will be one) can play the tyrant or the thief, what- 
ever their desires may be. This is the idea that is 
more and more animating the industrial agitation, 
and is sooner or later sure to prevail. Evidence of 
its growth was seen at New York in the popular 
favor and enthusiasm with which the Anarchistic 
utterances of Henry Appleton of Providence were 
welcomed on the occasion referred to. 
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Walt Whitman’s “Fleshly Pieces.” 


If the "fleshly pieces” of Walt Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass” suggest to the Boston “Commonwealth” simply 
“beatific adorations of the great gift of maternity,” as its 
September 2d somewhat appreciative notice of the new edition 
says that they did, why does it advocate their curtailment or 
omission from Whitman’s published works ? 

Its reasons — l, that, „with the limitations of our civiliza- 
tion,” “ the intent of the author can easily bo misunderstood by 
very excellent people, and wholly perverted by the depraved ;" 
2, that “ they offend large sections of the community and fur- 
nish prurient curiosity with food for lascivious thought" — 
are somewhat like the wolf's excuse for devouring the lamb,— 
viz., that he defiled the brook, though his drinking place was 
below the one frequented by the wolf. 

If American civilization be narrow and bigoted, the “ Com- 
monwealth,” by employing such arguments, aids to constrict 
and throttle it yet more, instead of enlarging and perfecting it. 
It joins the wolfish pack,— the Comstockian crew,—and urges 
that excellent people's misunderstanding (in other words, their 
ignorance) of an author's meaning and depraved persons’ per- 
versions of his poems are suficient reasons for the cartailment 
or omission of those poems. Such policy, if adopted by all 
authors, would reinaugurate the age of popular ignorance and 
priestly tyranny. A better course, it seems to us, would be to 
widely circulate Walt Whitman's complete works throughout 
the country, and if the ignorance of excellent people is so 
crass, and the lasciviousness of depraved people is so foul, as to 
require an annotated edition for the enlightenment of the one 
and the purification of the other set of readers, then let sach 
an edition be published with ample notes and pictorial illus- 
trations. 

The apostle Paul wrote that “to the pure all things are 
pure” (Titus 1:15) and that “all things in themselves are 
clean” (Romans 14:20). Jesus told the synagogue attendants 
of bis day, what is equally applicable to many church-goers 
of our day, especially to the promoters of Comstockian purity, 
itself a heterogeneity of superstition, deceit, and cruelty, that 
“ outwardly they appeared righteons, but inwardly (i. e:i, in 
their thoughts and purposes) they were full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity " (Matthew 23 : 28), and advised them to develop more 
kindness and love to their unfortunate fellow beings, or, as the 
new version of Luke 11:41 renders the passage, “ give for alms 
those things which are within, and behold all things are clean 
unto you.” 

The propriety of publicly delineating or discussing sexual 
matters is an unsolved problem. To philosophers, physicians, 
physiologists, artists, liberals, and perceiving people, such 
agitations of thought suggest no impurity, because impurity is 
not in their mind. Knowledge bas cleansed their souls. But 
the Comstockian criterion of sexual purity,—vic., sexual ig- 
norance (oftentimes misnamed innocence)—is an erroneous, a 
false standard. Like a misguiding beacon light, it bas betrayed 
and wrecked countless multitudes of honest men and women, 
of confiding youths and maidens, and been a bideous and 
cruel obstruction to the development of sexual science. It is 
a proverb that what is one man's meat is another man's 
poison. Theodore Parker said to the Calvinist who sought 
his conversion: Your god is my devil.” Equally true is it 
that Comstockian purity (if the juxtaposition of these two 
words be not too severe a strain on the English language) is 
nauseous to many gentle, intelligent, and pure-minded people. 

‘The subtle and constant attempts made by pietists to thrust 
it upon the community by speeches, sermons, and tracts may 
be all fair in a free country. But it is a selfish and tyrannical 
procedure, by threats, fines, and imprisonments, to exclude 
from circulation in the mails or in the shops, under any pre- 
tence, publications and literature which are not modelled in 
accordance with pletists’ notions of morality and religion. 
Such works they are not obligated to read, and, if they do not 


and not to propagate or exclude any special system of man- 
ners or religion. 

To argue against the normal or any use of a thing, because 
that same thing may also be put to a bad use, is poor logic, 
even though bolstered, as the Commonwealth seeks to sup- 
port its position, with the authority of Mr. Emerson's opinion. 
No evidence exists that the Author of the universe, in his 
operations, acted on the principles commended by the“ Com- 
monwealth.” He did not curtail nor wholly omit the dis- 
tinctions of sex, lest they should “ offend large sections of the 
community, and furnish prurient curiosity with food for las- 
civious thought.” The Bible writers, in their narrations, did 
not ignore the “fleshly pieces,” lest they should “be mis- 
understood by very excellent people, and wholly perverted by 
the depraved.” Less hypocritic and more truthful, peaceful, 
and happy would human society be, if the virile potencies of 
God and Nature were better known and more religiously ap- 
preciated. But this future Edenic state it is vain to hope for 
on earth, so long as legislatures incorporate and public senti- 
ment sustains vice-suppressing, starched societies and other 
gangs of shallow-minded, cruel prigs, in their machinations 
against free thought and personal liberty. 

Hype Pank, Mass. A. E. G. 

A War Catechetically Analyzed. 
[New York Graphie.) 

Question—Do nations go to war nowadays ? 

Answer—No; their rulers do. 

Q. But what does the nation do? 

A. The fighting and the paying. 

Q. How many men were directly concerned in making the 
trouble between England and Egypt? 

A. Possibly half a dozen lords and bankers. 

Q. And the remainder of England's millions? 

A. Follow their leaders, and have very little to do or say in 
the matter. 

Q. And what is the war all about? 

A. A debt. 

Q. Owed by all the Egyptians to all the English? 

A. No; owed by a few fast Egyptians to a few English 
money-lenders. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. Yes; desire of a few Englishmen to run Egypt on high 
salaries. 

Q. What interest has Mrs. Dustepanne, lodging-house 
keeper, No. 14 Tottenham Court Road, London, in all this 
row? 

A. Nota pennyworth. 

Q. Who is Mrs. Dustepanne ? 

A. One of her majesty’s ten thousand loyal and loving 
subjects engaged in keeping lodgings. 

Q. Had Smith, the grocer, No. 15 Musenm Street, or Jones, 
the publican, next door, or Brown, the baker, No. 7 Bishop's 
Gate Street, any hand in the killing of the two hundred men, 
women, and children during the bombardment of Alexandria? 

A. None at all. 

Q. Vet all these are —- 

A. English taxpayers, English people, and parts of the 
English nation. 

Q. What is the part of the English ficet and army now in 
Egypt? 

rh That of the overbearing bully who clubs the weaker 
party at the command of his employer. 

Q. Who, then, in reality fired the guns which killed the 
two bundred men, women, and children in Alexandria? 

A. A few conceited English lords and grasping money- 
lenders. 

Q. And Sir Garnct Wolseley and Admiral Seymour with 
army and fleet are — 

A. Paid policemen in uniform in the service of the strongest 


read them, they certainly are not poisoned by them. But | party: 


there are other people in the community to whom such works 
are meat and drink, and they are as much entitled in a free 
country to their literary meat and drink as are ascetics to their 
black bread and sour beer. The legitimate function of Ameri- 
can government is to protect every citizen in all his rights, in- 
cluding that of reading and circulating any books, orthodox 
or heterodox, moral or immoral, that his taste inclines him to, 


Q. And what will the English parson do next Sunday ? 

A. Pray for the success of her most Christian majesty’s 
most Christian army and navy in Egypt. 

Q. And what will happen to the apostolic-descended clergy - 
man of her most Christian majesty’s Church of England if 
he does not so pray? 

A. He will lose his place and his pay for preaching the 
religion of peace and good-will to men. 
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That is, you are opposed to any and every form of the State. 
You would not have such an instrumentality nt all, but are in 
favor of “ Anarchy," — that is, no rule or government founded 
upon force. You believe in order, but in a natural order as 
the natural result of the fullest liberty granted to every indi- 
vidual. 

We here strike upon the really most fundamental question 
of the day, —namely, shall we have a State? or shall the State 
go with the Church into the limbo of fools as a good-for- 
nothing institution ? 

I write this letter in order to state my own position, and to 
learn yours. I have the profoundest sympathy with the ideas 
you express in regard to human liberty, while at the same 
time we have, I think, a different view of the ultimate useful- 
ness of the State. 

As I understand the State, I am in favor of its preservation, 
but I would limit its functions. 

I am just as much opposed to “ Order,” as you define it, 
as yourself, and just as much in favor of “ Disorder.” With 
all my heart I believe in that “ disorder which is the flowering 
of the most beautiful passions and the grandest self-eacrifices.” 

I accept your philosophy of right and wrong, and the defini- 
tion of these terms. 

Now, to the question what isthe State, and shall we havea 
State? 

By tho term State, I understand the organized physical force 
of humanity, 

In the past this organized force has been used for various 
purposes, religious, moral, legal, and social, and has been, no 
doubt, the source of immense wrong. 

But can we afford cither now or at any time to put it aside 
altogether, and rely upon a natural order proceeding from per- 
fect liberty ? 

I am utterly opposed to the State having anything to do in 
regard to religion or morals. Every one should have the 
freedom to develop his own life in any religious or un-relig- 
ious or any moral or im-moral way that he sees fit. I sup- 
pose that on this point you and I will perfectly agree. 

Bat there is a point where individual free action must stop; 
and that is the individual free action of another. As Victor 
Hugo says, my freedom is limited by the freedom of every 
other. Now, suppose I, by physical force, invade the nights 
of another, by what power am I to be restrained ? 

If I am regardless of moral appeals, but persist in the phys- 
ical invasion, must I not be restrained by physical force ? 

If the physical force of the one I oppress is not strong enough 
to resist me, then should be not appeal for redress to the 
physical force of others ? 

And should he appeal to a rude, unorganized, tumultuous, 
lynch-law force or to an orderly force that proceeds to the vin- 
dication of his rights by rales and regulations? That is, 
should he not appeal to a State? 

I do not see any way out of this conclusion. Perhaps you 
do. IT co, I should like to find it out. 

Of course there would be no need of a State if every one 
would thoroughly respect the rights of those with whom he 
comes in contact; but this will not be the case. There will be 
physical invasions of rights, and how are you to meet these 
invasions except by a responsive physical force? 

There seems to be this fundamental weakness in the assump- 
tion that there should be no State. The church is not a 
necessity, and can be removed out of the way; but the State is 
a necessity, and therefore we must labor, not for its destruc- 
tion, but for its reformation. 

A man six fect high with broad shoulders and big fists robs 
me of the result of my honest day's work, which I wish to 
give to my children, What shall 1 do? Submit day after 
day? If he smite me on one cheek, tarn to him the other 
also, and let him pound me all he will? I am utterly opposed 
to any such“ Christian“ doctrine. I believe that it is one's 
most solemn duty to maintain his rights, 

Well then, shall I fight the Intruder on my own book? 
But he beats me because he is stronger than I, and holds me 
to the carth and I am helpless, What then? Am I forever 
at his mercy? No, I have the right to appeal to society round 
about me and ask for its protection, its physical aid, and I 
declare that it is the duty of society to furnish that aid; and, 
if it does not furnish that aid, then it is guilty of a huge 
injustice, against which the human heart revolts. 

Society must render protection to every member; and how 
can it render this protection except through the instrumen- 
tality of a State? 

Please direct your attention to this one point, and answer it 
promptly : 

How are physical invasions of individual rights to be re- 
strained? 
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“A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Pnoubuox. 


Our First Volume and Our Next. 

Though something more than a year old in point of 
actual time, Liberty today, reckoning by the number 
of its issues, closes the first year of its existence. That 
is, the present issue is the last of its first volume, The 
circulation which it has attained is small compared to 
that of many other journals, but wonderfully large 
considering its extreme radicalism, its outspoken tone, 
and its limited resources. Moreover, its circulation 
is literally world-wide, and the growing influence 
which it exerts is, we doubt not, far beyond that of 
any other journal in existence having double or quad- 
ruple its number of readers. Circumstances have 
compelled us to publish somewhat irregularly during 
the past few months, but we do not expect this to 
continue. The first issue of the second volume will 
appear October 14, after which we shall greet our 
readers at regular fortnightly intervals. Subscribers, 
meanwhile, can make our path much easier by 
prompt renewals. They will be notified promptly of 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and are expected 
to respond at once. And, if each of our subscribers 
will get us three new ones within the next three 
months, we will agree, on our part, to double the size 
of the paper without adding to its subscription price. 
After that it will be comparatively easy to develop 
into a weekly that shall be second to no radical jour- 
nal in the world, able to command the codperative 
aid of the bravest and best writers in all countries. 
Come, friends! let us all join in the good work, till 
the prevalence and power of our little paper shall 
have achieved Universal Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
and Solidarity! 


A Critic Converted. 

During the earlier months of Liberty's existence 
articles were showered upon us from all quarters 
raising the same objection to our advocacy of the 
abolition of the State that was recently urged by 
B. W. Ball in the “Index,” and answered at some 
length in our last issue. One and all of these critics 
failed so utterly to perceive our real attitude that we 
deemed it inadvisable to abandon even temporarily 
our offensive attitude toward the State in order to 
assume the defensive against blows strack so wildly 
by the State’s apologists. But, to avoid even the 
semblance of unfairness, we laid aside one of the 
communications— perhaps the most lucid of them 
all— with a view to its appearance in our columns 
at the first favorable opportunity. That opportu- 
nity has arrived in a most unexpected manner, as 
we shall explain further on. Meanwhile here is the 
letter itself, the signature to which will be recog- 
nized by many as that of a well-known writer for 
the Liberal press: 


To the Editor of Liberty : 

Dzar Six, — You say that the State is the*chief curse of 
humanity, the mother of human woes. As I understand, you 
do not mean the State that now is, with its imperfections, 
against which I suppose almost all advanced liberals and 
radicals are set, but you mean the State as it essentially is. 


Samvat R. Purwam. 
New York Crrx. 


To this excellent argument we should take no ex- 
ceptions, if the State were what Mr, Putnam supposes 
it to be. In our answer to Mr. Ball we granted fully 
the right of individuals and associations to resist in- 
vasion. But the State is not a voluntary association 
for purposes of defence and protection. Were it so, 
Liberty would have no quarrel with it. The State, 
in its very nature, is a compulsory institution whose 
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real purposes (whatever its pretensions) are offence 
and invasion; an institution to which all are forced 
to belong and which all are compelled to support. 
Mr. Putnam’s argument, then, does not touch us in 
the least. But, even if it did, he would need no 
answer now, One of the early subscribers to Lib- 
erty, he has read it faithfully and to good purpose; 
so that, at first our critic, he is now our convert. 
Within a very few weeks he has publicly answered 
his own criticism. This he has done in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of a serial story called “ Golden 
Throne,” written by him for George Chainey's pub- 
lication, “ This World.” We have not read the story 
as a whole, but, glancing over “This World” of 
July 8, our eye struck the passage referred to, and 
we at once resolved that the time had come to print 
Mr. Putnam's letter and allow him to reply to it him- 
self. From this reply, which now follows, it will be 
seen that, in the enthusiasm of his new faith, he out- 
strips his teacher in opposition to the use of force. 


Our little party were happy, in spite of all their misfortunes. 
They were on a lonely shore in the midst of the mighty sea. 
It was seldom visited by man, and they might remain for 
years without a chance to escape. They saved as much as 
they could from the ship, which took its time about going to 
pieces as it swung upon the rocks. There was enough food to 
last them for several months, and no doubt they could find 
many means of support on the island itself. Most of their 
mechanical instruments were preserved; and they had the 
material for rude shelters. All went to work with a will. 
There was no lamenting. So long as they lived, so long would 
they make out to enjoy themselves. 

„Here, we can build the republic of Plato,“ said Paddle. 
„Here, we can have Utopia, a model society. We are re- 
leased from the world and all its cares and perplexities. We 
have no traditions to bind us. We can live the ideal.” 

“ Wouldn't it be a good plan to draw up a constitution?” 
said Charlie. 

“Perhaps so, though I am not much in favor of a paper 
government. We can build up a state after our own fashion.” 

“I hate rules and regulations,” said the captain; “but, 
whether we need them or not, they may invest our society with 
a little more dignity.” 

„Let us women try it for once. We have had no chance 
yet,” said the captain's wife. ‘There are only two of us, and 
we shan't quarrel. It won't be long, if you men manage mat- 
ters, before one half will have to study law to keep the other 
half in order.” 

“I second the motion,“ said Blanche. “I don't propose to 
submit any longer. We start new now, and I begin by snap- 
ping my fingers in the face of the divine right of man.” 

“Do it, and I'll stand by you. You shall have your own 
way,” said Charlie. You shall vote as early and as often as 
you wish.” 

On both sides too, if I like,” said Blanche. 

“So much the better. I shall bave a chance then,” said 
Will. 

„We will call a meeting at early candlelight,” said Paddie. 
„We haven't any meeting-house yet nor candles, but yonder 
grove will make a good temple. Now for supper.” 

The meal was soon over, and the evening light flashing with 
gold spread through the beautiful forest and glittered afar out 
upon the tossing sea, Beneath the verdant canopy, the jolly 
company gathered to see what might be done toward the 
formation of a model republic. 

„I have taken the liberty,” said Paddie, to draw up a few 
resolutions as a starting-point for our portentous undertaking. 
We now occupy a remarkable position in history. Let us be 
worthy of it. We are undisturbed by any of the precedents 
of the mistaken past. With boundless hope, we look forth 
into the future. We bave the stored wisdom of the ages for 
our guide, besides our own untrammeled reason. We wish 
to build a state that shall be a joy to those who come after us, 
that shall be a monument of human ingenuity. In the first 
place let it be distinctly understood that we will have no 
church with state. The church is an individual matter, and 
allcan suit themselves; they can have whatever style they 
wish. They can worship or not worship, according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. We want something simply 
for human convenience, by which we can live happily together 
and obtain the most from our mutual endeavor. Is not this 
the mind of all?“ 

There was a universal assent. 

“This point then is settled. Now for business! I have 
omitted the ten commandments. They have done their work, 
and we do not need them. I shall lay down as the funda- 
mental principle of our new commonwealth the eleventh com- 
mandment, which is the sum and substance of them all, so far 
as they are true; namely, resolved first and last, always and 
afterwards, that everybody shall mind his own business.“ 

‘There was a unanimous murmur of approval to this propo- 
sition. 

“You've hit it!” said the doctor. That's the wisdom of the 
ages. It's an improvement upon every form of society so far. 
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I heartily vote for that resolution. Heretofore, society has 
scemed to exist for the express purpose of meddling with 
everybody's affairs. Iam glad to hear somebody say, Hands 
off! In fact, I think that is all the constitution we need; and 
we mig bt as well adjourn and live up to that, and we shall be 
happy.” 

That is all the constitution I propose,” said Paddle. “I 
have only a couple of by-laws; and, if they are accepted, our 
model republic is complete.” 

Out with them, but I am afraid you will spoil the dish.” 

“I guess not,” said Paddie. This is number one: He- 
solved, That, if ono does not mind his own business, we will 
Persuade him to.” 

That's good,” said the doctor: “it passes unanimously.” 

Paddie continued: * Resolved, That, if one will not be per- 
suaded, we will let him severely alone.” 

Boy cott him. Well, I agree to that,” said the doctor, and 
so said the rest. 

* Resolved, That, if one persist in meddling with the business 
of another, his ears shall be gently cuffed.” 

That's where wo differ,” said the doctor: “ that’s going 
too far. It is an appeal to brute force. In order to enforce it, 
we must have a congress, and a court, a president, and stand- 
ing army, and the police. I'm opposed to the bayonet. Trust 
in persuasion.” 

“ Suppose you can't persuade, and one violently intrudes.” 

“That may be settled, when the time comes. But I am 
opposed to any declaration of war until necessary.” 

1 think the doctor is a little off,” said the captain. “Iam 
in favor of cuffing the ears, asa last resort. At any rate, it is a 
good thing for people to know that we can cuff their ears, if 
they deserve it.” 

“Yes, and so appeal to their brute natures,” said the doctor. 
“Tt isn't right. We might as well go back to the old barbar- 
ism, and hang, and draw, and quarter. We'll have the old 
tyranny, the order built on fear.” 

“ But, if we do not reserve the right to reprimand, then we 
cannot rule at all,” said the captain. Why insist beforehand 
that man is going to be bad, and so provide for bis wrong- 
doing? We have nothing to fear. The genius of man is 
always sufficient to deal with evil, when it comes. Be as kind 
as nature; she attaches no penalty until she has been wronged. 

Both knowledge and happiness make for order: order without 
liberty is a curse. We are constantly in prison, in every state 
today where every man is treated as a thief and every woman 
ne a beast.” 

“I think the doctor is right.“ said Paddie. “I don't be- 
nove in any rules and regulations founded upon cuffing. The 
true state must be founded upon persuasion, and nothing else. 
If that is anarchy, then anarchy let it be.“ 

“I'll try it,” enid the captain. I've never had to lick any- 
body yet, though somehow or other I've always hated to give 
up the right to. Maybe that’s a superstition too. I shouldn't 
wonder if the state was just as absurd as the church.“ 

“You've a twinkling of sense,” said the doctor. For my 
part, I stand outside of both. They will pass away. They 
belong to barbarism.” $ 

„I' put it to vote as to whether we shall have any ear-cuf- 
fing,” said Paddle. 

It's too bad,“ said Blanche. We've had our ears cuffed 
so long, and now you won't let us euff back. But never mind: 
I can well afford to vote for persuasion, and give my tongue a 
better chance.” 

“True again,” said Charlie. 
mightiest of sceptres.” 

„What a chance we'll have in the future! said Blanche. 
“ When the tongue rules, men will have to subside.” 

Paddie put the ear-cuffing question to vote, and it was dis- 
carded by a large majority. 

don't see the use of any constitution now,” said the cap- 
tain. “If we can’t enforce it, we might as well put it on the 
shelf. If we must only appeal to a man's good sense, what's 
the use of any written authority?“ 

“You are right,” said Paddle. Men think there's a magic 
in what is writ. It’s all nonsense. So here goes the model 
state. By making it end in smoke, we'll smoke the pipe of 
peace forever.” 

Paddie lit the paper, and with a puf it vanished into the 
bosom of the night. 

“Some may think this written truth has perished utterly, 
because they cannot see it, and handle it, and carry it in their 
pockets. But it is more living than ever, as all truth is when 
unseen. It dwells within the mind, the unwritten law of the 
universe. Gentlemen and ladies, from this time forth there is 
no state. All is anarchy.” 

Whatever might happen in other places, here at least there 
was no disorder. Everything went harmoniously along. 
Each did mind his own business, and there was no trouble. 

The days few by, full of cager and splendid life. The 
island amply supplied all their wants. Each one took care of 
himself, and lived independently. Yet there was a noble, 
social life and helpfulness flowing from the fullest liberty. 


And so the good work goes on. Mr. Putnam's story, 
we believe, is written for juveniles. When children 
are thus plainly shown the beauties of freedom, the 
first generation of Anarchists cannot be very far 
oll. 


„In the long run, it's the 
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The Ballot-Box Craze. 

Little Rhody !— wee sister on the map of this 
bogus Union of States! A few weeks ago her work- 
ingmen held their first great reunion at Rocky Point. 
It was a surprise to her politicians and spindle- 
souled oppressors, It was à grand affair, — this 
meeting of five thousand toilers with their champions 
and friends. 

Among the speakers who were to edify the work- 
ingmen were Robert Blissert, P. J. Maguire, Dr. T. 
D. Stow of Fall River, Victor Drury, Post of the New 
York “ Truth,” and a sterling band of coadjutors, 
some of whom manifested a truly religious devotion 
to principle that was indeed grand. 

As the fervid eloquence of Blissert filled the air, 
it caught up even the cold heart of loitering capital- 
ists, partly hidden in the rear. It was a scathing 
indictment of soulless mammon and a brave, manly 
assertion of eternal rights. But, as the impassioned 
eloquence ueared its crisis, the orator shouted: 
“ And there is but one remedy for afflicted humanity, 
searching, God-given, omnipotent, that shall make 
us conquerors, and anchor our salvation on solid 
rock. It is the ballot-box !” 

Then did the cheers go up. Then were the bulk 
of the agitators palled with the sublimity of the rem- 
edy. The organizer of the Knights of Labor was 
transfixed. The capitalist under the eaves of the 
hotel — quailed? Even the earnest and devoted Ma- 
guire raised his quivering hands and clapped lustily. 
Oh, how sublime! 

We refer to this incident as typifying the astound- 
ing blindness which darkens the senses of even the 
foremost reformers, with rare, rare exceptions. The 
very swindle that alone makes the poverty and deg- 
radation of labor possible is held up for adoration 
and glorification in the very house of humanity's 
friends, It is this very ballot-box itself that only 
needs to be rolled off the neck of labor in order to 
put it into the arena of a fair fight with the oppressor. 
All these grievances of which the reformers com- 
plain were born in the very principle of despotism 
which creates the ballot-box and perpetuates it. 
The ballot-box itself, as an accepted assertion of the 
right of a majority to rule a minority, is the very 
despot that must first be cast out and buried. There 
is where the reformers still toddle in the very infancy 
of true reform. 

We ask Messrs. Blissert, Maguire, Post, and the 
rest to go home first of all and settle these ques- 
tions: Has the ballot-box any right to rule in natu- 
ral justice? Is not the ballot-box in its incipient 
principle the negation of liberty? Is not the very 
beginning of privilege, monopoly, and industrial 
slavery this erecting of the ballot-box above the 
individual? Is not the ballot-box unscientific, anti- 
social, and a simple transposition of the equation of 
monarchy ? 

Until reformers can be brought down to this prime 
root of all subsequent injustice, we shall continue to 
hear indefinitely such sickening laudation of this 
unmitigated humbug. The oppressor housed in bal- 
lot-boxes is the same deadly genius that lurks in the 
palaces. Friend Blissert can see the enemy when 
fortified in the palace, but, when disguised and packed 
in the ballot-box, he is thrown off his wits and glo- 
rifies the very arch-devil who has deluded him by a 
change of base. His fellow reformers are trapped by 
the same trick, and so this bottom swindle still runs 
rampant, 

Study of the Anarchistic philosophy, as developed 
by the great Proudhon and actively propagated by 
the heroic Bakounine and his successors on both 
sides of the Atlantic would open a whole firmament 
of light to the gaze of these infatuated ballot-box 
champions if they would but read as they run. The 
few of us upon whom this light has dawned have a 
great work on hand with scanty resources, but Lib- 
erty proposes to fling its reminders in the face of 
the deluded reformers till they shall be made, one 
after the other, to halt and look squarely at the root 
of despotism. From the Anarchistic, the only logi- 
cal point of departure, the ballot-box craze will 


imaginable. Don't neglect your primers longer, 
good friends! 


During the recent Freethinkers’ Convention at 
Watkins, N. Y., the following message was received 
by the president pro tem., Mr. T. B. Wakeman, from 
C. C. MeCabo, secretary of the Board of Methodist 
Church Extension: To the President of the Free- 
thinkers’ Convention: All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name, We are building more than one Methodist 
church for every day in the year, and propose to 
make it two a day.” Mr. Wakeman answered as 
follows: “To C. C. McCabe, New York: Let us 
hear less about Jesus’ name, and see more of his 
works. Build fewer churches, and pay your taxes on 
them like honest men. Build better churches, since 
liberty, science, and humanity will need them one of 
these days, and won't want to pay too much for re- 
pairs.” Had we been at Watkins, we should hav- 
proposed an addition to Mr. Wakeman’s telling reply 
in these words: “Meanwhile we Freethinkers, dis- 
ciples of the devil, who first put man on the track of 
knowledge against the will of God, who desired to 
perpetuate his ignorance, shall bend our energies to 
the realization of the poet’s lines: 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.“ 


Law and Authority. 
m. 
[Translated from " Le R&volté. “ 

We have shown in a preceding article how the Law is born 
of established customs and usages, and how it represented at 
the beginning a shrewd mixture of social customs necessary 
to the preservation of the human race with other customs im- 
posed by those who use to their advantage popular superstitions 
and the right of might. This two-fold character of the Law 
determines its ulterior development in nations as they progress 
in civilization. But, while the kernel of social customs 
inscribed in the Law undergoes but very slight and very slow 
modification as the centuries roll on, the other portion of the 
laws develops, wholly to the advantage of the dominant 
classes, wholly to the detriment of the oppressed classes. It 
is with difficulty that any law whatever representing, or seem- 
ing to represent, a certain guaranty for the disinherited is from 
time to time extorted from the dominant classes. And even 
then such a law only repeals some preceding law enacted for 
the benefit of the ruling classes. The best laws,” said 
Buckle, “ have been those repealing preceding laws.” But 
what terrible efforts has it not been necessary to expend, what 
floods of blood has it not been necessary to shed each time 
that a question has arisen of abolishing one of the institutions 
serving to keep the people in chains. To abolish the last 
vestiges of servitude and feudal powers and to break the 
strength of the royal camarilla France bad to pass through 
four years of revolution and twenty years of war. To abolish 
the least of the iniquitous laws bequeathed to us by the past 
requires dozens of years of struggle, and, as a general thing, 
they disappear only in times of revolution. š 

The socialists have already told over and over again 
history of the genesis of Capital. They have described its 
birth from wars and spoliation, from slavery and serfdom, 
from fraud and modern exploitation. They have shown how 
it subsists on the blood of the laborer, and little by little has 
conquered the entire world. They have still to tell the same 
history concerning the genesis and development of the Law, 
and the popular mind, in advance, as usual, of the students, has 
already framed the philosophy of this history and is driving 
its essential stakes. Established to secure the fruits of pil- 
lage, subjection, and exploitation, the Law has passed through 
the same phases of development that Capital has passed 
throngh: twin brother and sister, they have gone on hand in 
hand, both deriving their sustenance from the sufferings and 
miseries of humanity. Their history has been almost the 
same in all the countries in Europe. Only the details differ; 
the ground-work is the same: and to casta glance over the 
development of the Law in France or in Germany is to know 
in their essential features its phases of development in most 
European nations. 

Originally the Law was the national compact or contract. 
On the Champ de Mars the legions and the people ratified the 
contract; the Champ de Mai of the primitive communes of 
Switzerland is still a souvenir of that period, in spite of all 
the changes which it has undergone by contact with the central- 
izing civilization of the bourgeoisie. To be sure, this contract 
was not always freely consented to; even at that time the 
strong and the wealthy enforced their will. But at least they 
found an obstacle to their attempts at invasion in the popular 
masses, who often made their power also felt. 

But, in proportion as the Church on the one hand and the 
nobility on the other succeed in subjecting the people, the right 
of legislation escapes from the hands of the nation into those 
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sustained by the wealth accumulating in its coffers, it mingles 
more and more in private life, and, under the pretext of saving 
souls, seizes on the labor of its serfs; it levies taxes upon all 
classes, and extends its jurisdiction; it multiplies offences and 
penalties, and enriches itself in proportion to the offences com- 
mitted, for into its strong-boxes flows the product of the fines. 
The laws no longer bear relation to national interests: “one 
would suppose them to have emanated from a Council of re- 
ligious fanatics rather than from legislators,” observes a histo- 
rian of French law. 

At the same time, in proportion as the seignior, on bis side, 
extended his powers over the laborers of the fields and the 
artisans of the cities, he became also their judge and legisla- 
tor. In the tenth century, if there were any monuments of 
public law, they were but treaties regulating the obligations, 
tasks, and tributes of the serfs and vassals of the scignior. 
The legislators of that day were a handful of brigands, multi- 
plying and organizing for the brigandage which they practised 
upon a people becoming more and more peaceful in proportion 
as it devoted itself toagriculture. They turned to their account 
the sentiment of justice inherent in the people; they set them- 
selves up as the judiciary, made the very application of the 
principles of justice a source of income, and passed laws calcu- 
lated to maintain their domination. 

Later these laws, collected by legists and classified, served 
as the basis of our modern codes. And yet we talk of respect- 
ing these codes, our inheritance from the priest and the 
baron! 

The first revolution, the revolution of the communes, suc- 
ceeded in abolishing only a portion of these laws; for the 
charters of the emancipated communes were for the most 
part only a compromise between seigneurial or episcopal 
legislation and the new relations created within the free Com- 
mane. And yet what a difference between those laws and our 
present laws! The Commune did not permit its citizens to be 
imprisoned and guillotined for reasons of State; it confined 
itself to expelling whoever conspired with the enemies of the 
Commune and levelling his house to the ground. For the 
most of the so-called “crimes and offences " it confined itself 
to the imposition of fines; the Communes of the twelfth cen- 
tury even recognized the principle—so just, though forgotten 
today—that the whole Commune is responsible for the mis- 
deeds committed by each of its members. The societies of 
that day, considering crime as an accident or as a misfortune 
(it is so regarded even now by the Russian peasant), and not 
admitting the principle of personal vengeance taught by the 
Bible, understood that the fault of each misdeed rested upon 
the entire society. It needed all the influence of the Byzantine 
church, which imported into the Occident the refined cruelty 
of the despots of the Orient, to introduce into the customs of 
the Gauls and Germans the death penalty and the horrible 
punishment inflicted later upon those considered criminals; 
just as it needed the whole influence of the Roman civil code— 
product of the rottenness of imperial Rome—to introduce those 
notions of unlimited landed property which succeeded in over- 
throwing the communal customs of the primitive peoples. 

We know that the free Communes were unable to maintain 
themselves. Torn asunder by internal wars between the rich 
and the poor, between the bourgeoisie and the serfs, they easily 
became the prey of royalty. And in proportion as royalty 
acquired new strength, the right of legislation passed more 
and more into the hands of a coterie of courtiers. An appeal 
to the nation was made only to sanction the taxes demanded 
by the king. Parliaments, called at intervals of two centuries 
at the good pleasure and caprice of the Court; “extraordinary 
councils; ™ ‘sessions of notables,” where ministers listened 
reluctantly to the“ grievances " of the King's subjects,— such 
were the legislators. And later still, when all powers were 
concentrated in a single person who said, “I am the State,” it 
was in the secrecy of the “ Councils of the prince,” at tho whim 
ofa minister or an imbecile king, that the edicts were prepared 
which subjects were required to obey under penalty of death. 
All judicial guaranties were abolished ; the nation was the serf 
of the royal power and of a handful of courtiers; the most 
terrible penaltics,—rack, stake, flaying alive, tortures of all 
sorts, devices of the disordered Imaginations of monks and 
madmen who sought their pleasures in the sufferings of the 
victims, such were the characteristics of that epoch. 

To the great revolution is due the credit of having begun 
the demolition of the scaffolding of laws left to us by fen- 
dallsm and royalty. But, after having demolished some por- 
tions of the old structare, the Revolution gave the power of 
legislation into the hands of the bourgeoisie, which, in its turn, 
began to build an entire new scaffolding of laws intended to 
maintain and perpetuate the domination of the bourgeoisie over 
the masses. In its parliaments it legislates at random, and 
mountains of laws accumulate with frightful rapidity. But 
what are all these laws at bottom? 

The greater part have but one object, that of protecting in- 
dividual property,—that is to say, wealth acquired through the 
exploltation of man by man,—of opening new fields of ex- 
ploitation for Capital, of sanctioning the new forms that ex- 
ploitation continually takes on as fast as Capital monopolizes 
new branches of human life, such as railroads, telegraphs, 
electric lights, chemical discoveries, the expression of human 
thought through literature and science, &c. The rest of the 
laws invariably have substantially the same object,—namely, 
the maintenance of the governmental machine which secures 
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to Capital the exploitation and monopoly of the wealth pro- 


duced. Judiciary, police, army, public teachers, financiers,— 


all serve the same god, Capital; all have but one purpose, to 


protect and facilitate the exploitation of the laborer by the 


capitalist. Analyze all the laws passed during the last eighty 
years,—you will find nothing else. The protection of persons, 


which is usually put forward as the true mission of the Law, 
occupies an almost imperceptible place; for, in our present 
society, attacks upon persons, inspired directly by hatred and 
brutality, tend to disappear. If any one is killed today, it is 
for the purpose of robbery and seldom from motives of per- 
sonal vengeance. And if this sort of crimes and offences con- 
tinually diminishes, it is certainly not to legislation that we 
owe it: it is due to the humanitarian development of society, 
to our more and more social habits, and not to the prescrip- 
tions of our laws. Let them repeal tomorrow all laws con- 
cerning the protection of persons, let them cease tomorrow to 
prosecute offenders against the person, and the number of 
assaults arising from personal vengeance or from brutality 
will not increase by a single one. 3 

It will be objected, perhaps, that in the last fifty years many 
liberal laws havo been passed. But analyze these laws, and it 
will be seen that all these liberal laws and the whole radical 


programme may be summed up in these words: abolition of 
laws that have become troublesome to the bourgeoisie itscif 


and a return to the liberties of the communes of the twelfth 
century extended to all citizens. The abolition of the death 


than today, existed in the twelfth century), an elective magis- 
tracy, the right to try officials, the abolition of standing armies, 
the liberty of instruction, &c., all that is claimed as the inven- 
tion of modern liberalism is simply a return to the liberties 
which existed before the Church and the King had stretched 
forth their hand over all the manifestations of human life. 
All these laws and this whole programme find expression in a 
single sentence: The penal and civil codes no longer have the 
force of law. 

The protection of exploitation, directly by the laws concern- 
ing property and indirectly by the maintenance of the State,— 
such, then, is the essence and substance of our modern codes 
and the purpose of our costly machinery of legislation. It is 
time, however, to have done with phrases and look at these 
things as they actually are, The Law, which originally pre- 
sented itself as a collection of customs useful to the preserva- 
tion of society, is no longer anything but an instrament for 
the maintenance of the exploitation and domination of the 
industrious masses by the idle rich. Its civilizing mission has 
gone; it now has but one mission, the maintenance of ex- 
ploitation. 

Such is the lesson that we learn from the history of the 
development of the Law, Is it on this ground that we are 
called upon to respect it? Certainly not. No more than Cap- 
ital—the product, of brigandage—has it any right to our re- 
spect. And the first duty of the revolutionists of the nine- 
teenth century will be to make an auto-da-f¢ of all existing 
laws, as they will of property titles. 

We shall see the truth of this still more clearly after we 
bave shown the uselessness and mischief of the Law by sub, 
mitting the varions kinds of laws to the analysis of Reason. 


The George Theory of Taxation. 

Admitting the justice of compulsory taxation (which Liberty 
utterly denies), the following remarks upon it, submitted by 
Dr. E. P. Miller in a letter to the New York “Star,” are 
strictly correct and highly important: 

The doctrine in reference to taxation announced by George, 
which is, “that all taxes should be placed upon the land; that 
it is wrong to tax labor or production,” or even * to tax luxu- 
ries,” must be regarded as a grave error. If anything in this 
world should escape taxation, it should be land; if anything in 
this world should be taxed, it is Iuxurics, and property, or 
labor product. Itseems to me that those who announce the 
doctrine that “ all taxes should be laid upon the land“ entirely 
ignore the true objects of taxation. As we understand the sub- 
ject, the object of taxation is to support the Government. The 
objects of Government are to protect the lives and property 
and promote the best interests of the people. Who, then, 
should be taxed? Should not all who bave lives and property 
to protect bear their share of taxation? Therefore every man, 
every laborer, every kind of property that needs protection 
should be taxed, The land needs no protection, but the people 
living on it do, and the products of labor placed upon it do also; 
therefore, tax the people and tax their property, but tax the 
land only as it becomes property that needs the protecting arm 
of the Government. To lay all taxes upon the land, and let 
other forms of property go without taxation, would lay an in- 
creased burden upon the tillers of the soil that they could not 
and would not submit to. There is no class of people who 
work so many hours, or so hard and for so small a compensa- 
tion, as the farmers. To increase their burdens wonld be an 
act of injustice that should not be entertained for a moment. 
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